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THE 


PUBLISHER  TO  THE  READER, 


It  is  very  natural  to  think  the  reader  would 
willingly  be  apprised  of  two  things  relating  to 
these  Memoirs :  First,  how  this  curious  manu- 
script came  to  lights  considering  the  dark  and 
deep  secrecy  with  which  all  things  are  transacted 
ill  the  Inquisition,  Secondly,  how  it  came  into 
the  translator^'' s  hands.  To  satisfy  such  a  C07JI-' 
mendablc  curiosity,  he  is  to  be  inforyned,  that  the 
manuscript  was  sent  by  the  secretary  of  the  In- 
quisition at  Bologna  to  the  learned  Signer  Rhedi, 
keeper  of  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  his 
intimate  friend  and  correspondent,  with  the  whole 
account  how  the  author  was  taken  up,  aiid  secured 
in  the  Inquisition,  as  the  letter  of  the  secretary  to 
the  same  Sigjior  Rhedi  will  shew  :  which  letter,  as 
it  contains  a  great  many  curious  particulars  iii 
A  2  the 
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the  examination  of  the  criminal  (for  he  was  taken 
up  as  such,  though  nothing  very  material  was 
proved  against  him  \for  which  reason^  he  received 
a  move  favourable  treatment  than  is  generally  he- 
litved  to  he  customari/  in  that  dreadful  tribunal) 
so  it  discovers  no  indirect  practices  of  the  Inquisi^ 
tion ;  button  the  contrary,  shews  they  proceed 
with  a  great  deal  of  circumspection  within  their 
7valls,  though  all  things  are  involved  in  impenetra- 
ble darkness  to  those  without.  Beside,  the  succes- 
sion of  new  popes,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
change  of  other  officers  attending  it,  might  make 
them  he  less  upon  their  guard,  as  the  secretary 
seems  to  hint  in  his  letter.  Neither  is  there  any 
thing  that  v.iight  do  him  any  haryn,  iji  case  hs 
were  discovered  ;  especially  writing  to  a  friend  of 
his  own  communion,  and  a  priest  as  Signor  Khedi 
was ;  which  is  likewise  seen  by  the  letter. 

As  to  the  second  Oud^re,  The  vianuscript  came 
into  the  publisher's  hands  by  the  means  of  the 
same  Signor  Rhcdi,  loho  is  an  honour  to  his 
church,  prof essio/i,  and  country,  and  ojie  of  the  most 
learned  and  polite  vie7i  in  the  icorld.  He  is  not  so 
higotted  to  his  religion  or  profession,  as  to  shun 
the  company  of  the  Heretical  Tramontani,  a  title 
the  Italians  generally  give  us,  but  loves  and 
esteems  a  learned  maji,  though  of  a  different  per- 
suasion. One  reason  for  this  may  be,  that  he 
breathes  a  freer  air  at  Venice,  than  they  do  in 
the  other  parts  of  Italy,  The  Inquisition  has  no- 
thing 
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thing  to  do  in  the  Venetian  territories.  Though 
they  are  Roman  Catholicks,  the  state  admits  of  no 
ribimal  independent  of  itself.  Besides,  as  they 
are  a  trading  people,  their  conwierce  obliges  them 
^0  be  civil  to  persons  of  all  persuasions,  especially 
strangers.  But  of  all  others  they  seem  to  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  English;  whether  it  be 
^n  account  of  their  power  at  sea,  or  their  frankness 
in  spending  their  money,  so  many  of  tke^Eno-lish 
nobility  and  gentry  travelling  that  way  ;  or  from 
the  candour  and  sincerity  of  our  nature,  so  oppo- 
site to  the  Italians,  and  therefore  the  more  valued 
by  them  :  be  that  as  it  will,  the  publisher,  xvho  had 
several  times  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  was  not  only 
intimately  acquaiyited,  but  had  contracted  a  par^ 
ticular  friendship  with  Signor  Rhedi,  as  well  on 
account  of  their  mutual  inclinations  for  learning 
dnd  antiquity,  as  for  several  reciprocal  obligations 
passing  between  them.  The  last  time  he  was  at 
Venice,  zvhich  xvas  in  company  of  a  person  of  the 
first  rank,  who  liked  the  place  as  well  as  he  did ; 
he  staid  tJiere  upwards  of  ffteen  months,  during 
which  time  he  had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
conversation  of  his  learned  friend,  with  as  muck 
liberty,  as  if  he  had  been  of  the  same  persuasion. 
But  the  present  of  a  gold  repeating  watch,  with 
some  other  of  our  English  curiosities,  so  won  his 
heart,  that  one  day  being  together  in  the  great 
library,  he  unlocks  a  little  grate  where  he  kept  his 
rarities,  and  turning  tome  with  a  smik^' Signor 

Inglese 
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Inglese^^  says  he,  holding  a  ?7ianuscript  in  his  hand, 
thercissucha  curiosity,  as,  I a?n  sure,  you  never 

*  saxv,  and  perhaps  never  heard  of\,  it  is  the  life  of    \ 

*  a  person  who  is  now  in  the  hiquisition  at  Bologna^ 

*  taken  from  Jiis  oxvn  confession  before  the   Inquisi, 

*  tors  ;  with  the  account  of  a  country  ui'the  heart  of 

*  the  vast  desarts  of  Africa^  whose  inhabitants  have 

*  lived  unknown  to  all  the  world   npzuards  of  three 

*  thoufand  years,  and  inaccessible  to  all  the  world, 

*  but  by  the  way  he  was  carried  thither.     The  In- 

*  quisitors  are  so  far  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  it  ^ 

*  that  they  have  promised  him  his  liberty,  if  he 

*  will  undertake  to  conduct  some  missionaries  the 

*  sa?ne  way,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  a  numerous 
«  people,  who,    by  his  account',    have  the  greatest 

*  knowledge  of  natural  religion  and  policy  of  any 
«  heathen  nation  yet  known,  even  beyond  the  Chi- 
»  nese.     For  my  own  part,  I  could  scarce  have  be- 

*  lieved  it,  had  not  the  secretary  of  the  same  Inqui- 

*  sition,  who,  you  may  be  sure,  by  his  post,  is  not 

*  a   man  to  be  imposed  upon,    assured  me  of  the 

*  truth  of  it :    nay,  that  he  himself  was  present  at 

*  the  seizure  and  exaynination,  and  sent  me  a  copy 

*  of  his  life,  which  he  was  ordered  to  give  in  by 

*  the  Inquisitors ;  with  the  whole  account  of  the 

*  occasion  and  manner  of  his  seizure.^ 
It  seems  he  lived  some  thne  in  Bologna  in  qua- 
lity of  a  physician,  under  the  name  oj  Sig  nor  Gau- 
dentio  di  Lucca,  which  he  says  is  his  true  7iame, 
and  cojifirms  it  by  the  place  of  his  birth,  the 
7iarJics  of  his  parents  J  time  of  his  captivity,  ^c. 

5  He 
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lie  had  dropped  some  of  several  strange  secrets 
he  wasiuaster  ofy  with  mutterings  of  an  unknown 
nation,  religion^  and  customs,  quite  new  to  the  Ita- 
lian ears  ;  for  which  reason  the  I nquis it io7i  thought 
fit  to  ^eizehim,  and,  by  ways  and  means  made  use 
of  in  that  tribunal,  obliged  him  to  give  an  account 
of  his  whole  life,  lohich  is  the  most  surprising  I 
ever  read.  Here  is  the  secretari/'s  letter,  giving 
a  succinct  account  of  the  whole  affair.     '  I  have 

*  added,"*  continued  he,  *  some  crln<:al  remarks  in 
'  proper  places,  to  shew  that  this  account  is  not  so 

*  incredible  as  it  way  appear  at  first  sight,    and 

*  that  it  agrees  with  some  hints  left  us  in  the  re- 

*  mains  of  ancient  history.  Besides  the  man 
'  stands  to  the  truth  of  it  zvith  a  steadfastness  that 
«  is  surprising.  He  is  a  person  if  a  very  handsome 
'  presence,  well  read,  good  sense,   and,  as  it  ap~ 

*  pears  to  the  Inquisitors,  (-who  are  nice  judges) 

*  of  seemingly  good  morals.  He  professes  himsef 
'  a  zealous  Roman- Caiholick,  and  that  he  alumys 
'  was  so  ;  for  which  reason,  the  Inquisitors  are 

*  more  civil  to  him  tha?i  ordinary.^  He  gives  a 
rational  and  circumstantial  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures, that  I  am  of  the  sccretari}\soiiinion,  as 
to  the  truth  of  it.  *  But,'  added  he,  '  I  -won't  for  e^ 
stall  the  satisfaction  you  will  find  in  the  perusal  :^ 
so  delivered  the  manuscript  and  the  secretary's  let- 
ter into  the  publisher's  hands,  who  running  his 
fi/es  over  it  for  some  time,  zvas  so  struck  with  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  thai  he  ashed  Signor  Rhedi., 

A  whether 
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whether  he  might  not  take  a  copy  of  it.  He  xvas 
answered^  he  could  not  permit  the  manuscript  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  library  ;  nor  could  he^  x^ith  safety 
to  himself,  alloxv  a  stranger,  and  of  a  different  re- 
ligion too,  the  liberty  of  staying  so  long  in  the 
library,  by  himself,  as  the  transcribing  would  take 
up.  The  publisher  said  he  might  put  what  guards 
upon  him  he  pleased,  provided  he  might  but  trans- 
cribe it.  *  No,'  said  he^  '  thafs  inconvenient  too ; 
'  but  I  will  order  one  of  my  under- librariayis  I 

*  can  confide  in,  to  xorite  you  an  exact  copy,  with 

•  the  secretary's  letter,  and  my  ozoji  re??iarks,  if 
'  you  think  them  xvorth  your  notice  ;'  xvhich  he  did 
most  faithfully  ;  and  generously  commanded  the 
transcriber,  at  the  sametinie,  not  to  take  any  thing 
of  me  for  his  pains.  Thus  the  curious  maiiuscript 
came  to  hand,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  the 
publisher,  and  he  hopes  it  xvill  prove  no  less  to  the 
readers,  in  the  perusal  of  it.  The  character  of 
Signor  Gaudentio  cajinot  be  called  in  question  ; 
nor  is  the  publisher  a  person  so  little  versed  in  the 
nature  and  ways  of  the  Italians,  as  to  be  imposed 
upon.  The  translation  from  the  Italian  is  as  ex- 
(act  as  possible.  This  is  the  previous  account  the 
publisher  thought  proper  to  give  of  this  affair. 

N.  B.  Great  part  of  the  matters  treated  of  in 
these  Memoirs,  being  transacted  in  a  Roman  Ca* 
tholick  country,  and  among  Roman  Catholicks, 
the  reader  must  not  xjoonder,  if  they  speak  of  their 
r  dig  ion  as  if  it  were  the  only  true  one  in  the  xioorld. 

tl 
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//  Will  not  be  improper  to  admonish  the  reader 
not  to  discredit  immediately/  some  of  the  relations 
contained  in  these  Memoirs;  but  to  suspend  his 
judgment  till  he  has  read  Signor  Rhedi's  re- 
marks  ;  particularli/ ,  when  he  comes  to  the  origin 
and  antiquity  cf  the  people  the  author  speaks  of. 
The  learned  will  find  in  them-  such  a  vast  knoxu- 
ledge  in  history,  and  the  most  intricate  remains  of 
aniiquitj/,  as  will  render  them  very  well  worth 
their  notice.  The  same  Signor  Rhedi  told  the  pub^ 
Usher ^  he  had  enquired  into  what  happened  at  Ve- 
nice:  particularlif  what  the  author  mentions  of 
Monsieur  Godart,  one  of  the  most  improbable 
parts  of  his  adventures,  and  found  thexvhole  to  be 
just  as  he  relates  it. 

Tiie  publisher  is  satisfied  the  reader  will  be  ex- 
tremely  sorry,  as  well  as  himself,  for  the  loss  of 
some  sheets  belonging  to  the  middle  part  of  this 
history.  How  they  came  to  be  lost,  he  cannot  tell; 
but  he  supposes  by  the  incivility  of  the  custom- 
house officers  at  Marseil(es  ;  for  they  tumbled 
over  his  effects  at  a  very  rude  rate,  and  while  he 
had  an  eye  on  other  matters,  they  either  took  some 
of  the  loose  sheets,  or  they  dropped  out  in  the 
tumbling ;  he  was  very  much  troubled  when  he- 
came  to  miss  them  in  the  course  of  his  translation^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 

GIVING    AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THE      CAUSES    AND    MANNER      OF     THE 

SEIZURE    OF    SIGNOR     GAUDENTIO    DI    LUCCA,    AND    XH£ 

FIRST    PART    OF    HIS    EXAMINATION. 

In  a  Lcderftom  the  Secretary  cf  the  Lijuisi.'lGn  tci  Sig'tor  Rhcdi; 

SIR*, 

1  HE  present  turn  of  f  aiFaIrs  wliicli  fills  the  heads 
of  other  people  with  intrigues  of  state,  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  returning  my  best  thanks,  for  the 
ricli  present  you  were  pleased  to  send  to  a  person 
who  was  yours  before  by  the  strictest  ties  of  grati- 
tude. The  cabinet,  with  the  otlier  curiosities,  came 
safe  to  hand,  and  shew  that  whoever  is  so  happy,  as 
to  oblige  Signor  Rbedi,  sows  a  seed  which  returns 
a  hundred  fold.  The  poverty  of  our  %  profession, 
hindeis  me  from  being  capable  of  making  a  suitable 
return  for  your  magnificent  present;  but  notliing 
ought  to  take  from  me  the  desire  of  expressing  my 
acknowledgements.  In  testimony  of  it,  and  to  shew 
that  poverty  itself  may  be  grateful,  I  send  vou   hv 


*  The  Italian  titles  of  Illustriisimo,  &c.  are  left  6ur,  as  not  used 
in  our  language. 

t  He  either  means  the  death  of  some  pope,  or  some  exlra^r- 
dinary  crisis  in  the  Roman  oeconomy. 

X  The  secretary  was  a  Dominican  Friar  ;  the  Dominicans  being 
masters  of  the  Inquisition. 

A  3  the 
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the  bearer,  the  account  of  a  man,  whose  h'fe  has  nlled 
our  Inquisitors  with  wonder  and  astonishment.  He 
has  been  in  the  Inquisition  at  this  place  about  two 
years  :  we  have  employed  all  our  engines  to  find  out 
the  truth  of  what  he  is,  and  can  find  nothing  mate- 
rial against  him,  unless  it  he  the  unheard-of  account 
he  gives  of  himself.  Our  first  Inquisitor  has  obli- 
ged him  to  write  his  own  life,  with  all  the  particu- 
lars as  succinctly  as  possible,  adding  threats  withal, 
that  if  we  find  him  in  a  false  story,  it  shall  be  w^orse 
for  biui.  He  tells  us  stiange  stories  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  countries  in  the  world,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  vast  desaris  of  Africa,  inaccessible 
to  all  the  world  but  by  on©  way,  which  seems  as 
extraordinary  as  the  country  it  leads  to.  As  you 
are  a  person  of  universal  knowledge  in  antiquity, 
and  an  admirer  of  curiosities  of  this  nature,  I  setid  you 
a  copy  of  the  manuscript,  to  have  your  opinion 
of  it;  and  to  give  you  as  clear  a  notion  of  the 
man  as  1  can,  you  must  know,  that,  about  three 
years  before  he  was  taken  up  by  the  Inquisition,  hs 
took  a  neat  house  at  Bologna  in  quality  of  a  physi- 
cian, passing  through  some  slight  examination  for 
form  sake,  and  paying  his  fees  as  is  customary  with 
strangers.  His  name,  as  he  says,  is  Gaudentio  di 
Lucca,  originally  of  Lucca§,  but  born  in  Ragusa]]. 


§  A  little  rcpubl'.ck  in  Italy. 

^   A  rcpublick  m  Daimatia,  and  tributary  to  the  Turks. 

He 
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He  Is  a  tall,  handsome,  clean-built  man,  as  you  shall 
see  in  a  thousand,  of  a  very  polite  a<idress,  and  some- 
thing so  very  engaging  in  his  aspect,  as  bespeaks 
your  favour  at  first  sight.  He  seems  to  be  near 
fifty  ;  he  is  a  man  of  good  sense  and  fine  dis- 
course, though  his  accent  is  not  pure  Italian,  from 
his  living,  as  he  says,  so  long  in  foreign  countries. 
He  speaks  almost  all  the  oriental  languages,  and  has 
a  very  competent  share  of  other  parts  of  learning, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  profession.  We  sent  to 
Ragusa  and  Lucca  to  enquire  about  him,  but  could 
nor  get  the  least  information  of  his  being  known  in 
those  places.  The  reason  of  which  he  has  given  in 
his  life,  as  you  will  see;  only  at  Ragusa,  some  peo- 
ple remembered  there  had  been  a  merchant  of  that 
name,  about  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
who  was  either  lost,  or  taken  by  pirates,  and  never 
heard  of  more. 

The  Inquisition,  as  you  know,  Sir,  has  eyes  every 
where,  especially  on  strangers ;  we  kept  an  eye  up- 
on him  from  his  first  settling  at  Bologna;  but  as 
as  we  proceeded  with  justice  as  well  as  caution, 
we  could  not  discover  any  sufficient  reason  to 
take  him  up.  His  life  was  as  regular  as  that  of 
others  of  his  profession,  which  he  did  not  follow 
very  closely,  but  only  for  form's  sake,  being  chiefly 
consulted  at  his  own  house,  on  account  of  some  ex- 
traordinary secrets  he  pretended  to  be  master  of, 
without  making  any  visits  but  to  ladies,  with  whom 
he  grew  in  prodigious  request.  They  said  he  had  a 
A  ^  sweetness 
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sweetness  and  ease  in  conversation,  that  was  almost 
bewitching.     This    unaccountable  fondness   of  the 
Jadies  gave  us  the  first  suspicion,  least  he  should  in- 
still some  ill  notions  in  that  sex,  so  credulous  where 
they  are  fond,  and  so  incredulous  where  they  dis- 
like.    He   professed  himself  a  Rtman   Catholick ; 
seemed  to  have  a  competent  knowledge,  and  even  ve- 
neration, considering  he  was  a  physician,  for  our  holy 
mysteries  :  so  we  had  nothing  against  him  on  that 
account.     We  could  not  find  that  he    wanted  for 
money,  though   he  lived  rather  genteely  than  mag- 
niticently :    we   found    on   several    occasions,    that 
money,  the  idol  of  other  people,  was  the  least  of 
his   care;   and   that  he  had  some  secret  springs  we 
could  not  fathom.     His  house  Vv^as  but  decently, 
though  compleaily,  furnished  for  one  of  his  rank;  he 
kept  two  servants  in  livery  and  a  valet   de  chambre; 
who,  being   of  this   town,  knew   no  more  of  him 
than  we  did.  There  was  an  elderly  lady  we  thought 
had  been  his  wife,  but  it  proved   she  was   not;    a 
foreigner,  for  wlioni  he  seemed  to  have  a  great  res- 
pect, and  her  maid  a  foreigner  also;  and  an  elderly 
maid-servant   of  the  town.     We  have  them  all  se- 
cured in  the  Inquisition  though  he  docs  not  knovv'  it. 
The  lady  has  the  remains  of  a  wonderful  fine  face, 
and  an  air  of  quality  ;  she  speaks  a  broken  Italian,  so 
that  we  can  get  very  little  out  oF  her,   but  what  a- 
grees  with   hi:^   account.     I  am  confident   you  will 
rather  be  pleased  with  these  particulars  than  think 
them  tedious.     There  is  something  so  exLraordinary 

hi 
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m  the  man,  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  least  cir 
cumstance;  we  had  several  consultations  about 
him  in  the  Inquisition,  as  well  as  our  Leiger 
intelligences,  but  could  discover  nothing  of  moment. 
We  examined  what  intercourse  he  had  in  other 
parts,  by  ordering  the  post-master  to  send  us  all  his 
letters,  which  we  could  easily  open,  and  seal  up  a- 
gain  with  the  greatest  nicety.  But  we  found  he  had 
only  two  correspondents,  one  possessed  of  a  moder- 
ate income  of  about  four  thousand  crowns  in  the  bank 
of  Genoa ;  the  other  a  lady  of  your  city  of  Venice* 
whom  we  discovered  to  be  a  celebrated  courtezan, 
who  subscribes  herself  Favilla.  We  find  by  her 
last  letter  that  he  had  given  her  very  good  advice,  and 
perswaded  her  to  become  a  penitent;  you'll  oblige 
us  if  you  will  enquire  what  she  is.  Amorous  in- 
trigues not  falling  under  our  cognizance,  we  let  him 
alone  for  some  time,  having  a  person  under  our  ex- 
amination on  suspicion  of  being  a  Jew  in  masquerade, 
and  a  spy  from  the  Grand  Signor,  who  kept  us  em- 
ployed for  sometime.  Besides,thegood  advice  he  gave 
the  courtezan,  and  he  being  past  his  prime,  made  us 
less  suspicious  of  the  ladies;  we  supposed  they  had  re- 
course to  him  on  account  of  some  female  infirmities. 
Though  the  young  ladies  were  most  fond  of  bin:, 
liis  behaviour  to  them  was  more  an  endearing  sweet- 
ness and  courtesy,  than  love,  with  very  little  signs, 
(at  least  he  had  the  address  to  conceal  them,)  of  more 
kindness  for  one  than  another.  In  fine,  persons  of 
the  best  rank,  of  both  sexes,  began  to  have  a  pro- 
A  S  digious 
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digious  Hking  tor  his  company;  he  stole  upon  them 
insensibly.     As  he   increased   in    this    good    opin- 
ion,  he  opened  himself  v,'ith  greater   freedom ;    he 
made  no  show  at  all  at  first,  more  than  a  fine  pre- 
sence and  a  polite  address :  but  after  further  acquain- 
tance they  discovered  he  ^vas  master  of  most  sciences, 
and  shewed    a  superior  genius  in  any    thing  they 
could  discourse  of.    Vv^e  employed  proper  persons  to 
insinuate  themselves  into  hisgood  liking,  and  consult 
him  as  a  friend  on  several  nice  points;  but  he  had  such 
a  presence  of  mind,  yet  appeared  so  unconstrained  in 
his  discourse,  that  they  owned  themselves  novices 
in  comparison  to  him.     If  they  talked  of  politicks, 
he  said  very  judiciously,  it  was  not  for  men  of  his 
rank  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  state,  or  examine  what 
persons  did  in  the   cabinet.     If  of  our  religion,  he 
seemed  to  understand  it  very  well  for  one  oi  his  pro- 
fession ;  so  that  nothing  came  from  him  but  what  was 
consonant  with  the  Catholick  faith  ;  expressing  on  ali 
occasions  a  great  deference  for  the  awthority  of  the 
Church.    But  still  the  more  sagacious  were  perswad- 
ed  something  more  than  ordinary  lay  hid  under  that 
specious  cover.   At  length,  talkingone  day  with  some 
of  our  spies  about  iht  customs  of  foreign  countries,  he 
said,  he  had  met  with  a- nation  in  one  of  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  world,  who,  though  they  were  Heathens, 
had  more  knowledge  of  the  law  of  nature  and  com- 
mon morality,  tlian   the  most  civilized  Christians. 
This  was  immediately   carried  to  us,  and  explained 
as  a  veflectioa  on  the  Christian  religion.     Another 

time 
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time  as  he  had  great  knowledge  In  philosophy,  he 
dropt  some  words  as  if  he  had  some  skill  in  judiciary 
astrology ;  which  you  know,  Sir,  is  a  capital  crime 
with  us.  We  were  as  good  as  resolved  to  seize 
him,  when  we  were  determined  to  it  by  the  follow- 
ing accident.  Two  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in 
all  Bologna  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  handsomeness  of  being  his  person,  or,  by 
a  whimsicalness  peculiar  to  some  women,  because  he 
was  a  stranger,  or  thinking  he  might  keep  their  se- 
crets better  under  the  cloak  of  a  physician;  or  in 
fine,  drawn  in  by  some  love  portion  or  other,  we 
cannot  tell;  but  the  matter  grew  to  such  a  heigh r^ 
that  on  his  shewing  more  distinguishing  favour  to 
one  of  them,  as  it  is  natural  for  our  women  to  be 
violent  in  their  jealousy,  as  well  as  love,  the  other, 
to  be  revenged,,  said  he  had  bewitched  her ;  which 
she  was  sure  of,  for  that,  since  the  very  first  time- 
she  saw  him,  she  thought  there  was  something  more 
in  him,  than  ever  she  saw  in  any  man  in  her  life. 
Besides,  she  said,  she  had  often  found  him  drawing- 
circles  and  figures^  on  paper,  which  to  her  looked 
like  conjuration.  Her  friends  immediately  Inform- 
ed our  fathers  of  it ;  so  we  resolved  to  seize  him,  if  it 
were  but  to  find  out  his  secrets,  and  see  v/hat  the 
man  was.  There  was  another  reason,  induced  us  to^ 
it,  which  the  world  will  hardly  believe,  though  it  is 
matter  of  fact :  that  is,  we  were  afraid,  the  maa 
woidd  be  assassinated  by  some  secret  means  or  other, 
for  being  so  great  with  our  ladies  j  so  to  save  his  life,. 
A  6  and 
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and  not  lose  the  discoveries  \ve  expected  from  hhn, 
u  was  uetermin?'d  he  should  be  seized  immediately. 
Accordingly,  I  was  deputed,  with  three  under-offi-  - 
cers  to  do  the  business,  but  with  all  the  caution  and 
secrecy  usual  in  such  cases.    It  was  done  about  mid- 
fiiglit,  when  we  had  watched  one  of  the  two  ladies  he 
favoured  most,  into  his  own  house.     We  went  in  a 
close  coach,  and  myself  and  one  of  the  officers  stop- 
ping at  the  door,  as  soon  as  the  servant  opened  it, 
stepped  in,  telling  him  what  we  were,  and  charging 
liim,  at  his  peril,  not   to  make  the  least  noise.     The 
servants  being  Italians,  and  knowing  the  consequence 
cf  the  least  resistance,  stood  as  mute  as  fishes.     We 
immediately   went  into  the  inner  parlour,  and,  con- 
trary to  our  expectation,  found  our  gentleman,  the 
young  lady  with  her  governante,   and  the  elderly 
lady  that  belonged  to  him,  sitting   very  decently  at 
an  elegant  collation  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  brought; 
as  we  supposed,   by  the  fair  lady  as  a  present.     At 
cur  first  appearance,  he  seemed  more  surprised  than 
terrified;   as  we  make  no  ceremonies  in  those  cases, 
we    told    him    our   errand,    and   commanded   him 
to  come  along  with  us  without  the-  least  resistance, 
or  else  it  woulJ  be  worse  for  him.    Then  we  turned  '' 
te  the  young  lady,   whose  friends  and   person  we 
knew,  and  told  her  we  wondered  to  find  her  in  such 
company,  at  such  unseasonable  hours ;  but  on  account 
of  her  friends,  would  not  meddle  with  her,  but  bid 
her,  for  her  own  sake,  as  she  tendered  her  life  and 
honour  never  to  take  the  least  notice  of  the  affair. 

She 
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She  trembling,  and  ready  to  faint  away,  after  sonne 
hesitation,  was  able  to  say,  that 'she  was  come  to 
consult  about  her  health ;  that  she  brought  her  gover- 
nante  along  with  her  to  take  off  all  suspicion,  and  as 
she  was  mistress  of  herself  and  fortune,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  persons  of  her  rank  to  be  out  at  that 
time,  considering  the  heat  of  the  season.  She  had 
scarcdy  pronounced  these  words,  when  she  fell  di- 
rectly into  a  swoon.  Her  govern  ante  having  things 
proper  for  such  occasions,  revived  and  comforted  her 
as  well  as  she  could.  But  when  we  were  going  to 
take  the  gentleman  along  with  us,  the  elderly  lady, 
to  whom  we  supposed  he  had  told  his  misfortunes, 
instead  of  falling  into  fits,  flew  at  us  like  a  tigress, 
with  a  fury  I  never  saw  in  any  human  creature  in  my 
]ife;  tearing  at  us  with  her  nails  and  teeth,  as  if  she 
had  been  in  the  most  raging  madness.  We,  not 
accustomed  to  resistance,  considering  our  character 
and  cloth,  and  she  a  woman,  were  almost  motionless, 
•  when  the  servants  at  the  noise  came  up.  We  com- 
manded them  in  the  name  of  the  Inquisition,  to  seize 
her ;  the  gentleman  interposed  In  our  faA^our,  saying 
some  words  to  her  in  an  unknown  language,  which 
he  assured  us,  were  to  beg  her  to  be  pacified,  as  she 
tendered  his  life  as  well  as  her  own ;  than  the  vio- 
lence of  her  passion  turned  another  way,  and  threw 
her  into  the  strongest  convulsions  I  ever  saw.  By 
this  time  the  other  two  officers  were  come  up,  won- 
dering at  our  delay,  and  to  find- resistance  against 
the  officer's  of  the  inquisitioiii      The  gentleman, 
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with  a  becoming  submission,  rather  than  fear,  yield- 
ed himself  a  prisoner,  and  begged  us  to  pardon 
the  sudden  transports  of  a  person  unacquainted  with 
our  customs,  whose  Hfe  in  some  manner  depended 
on  his.  That  she  was  a  Persian  lady  of  quality, 
brought  into  this  country  by  great  misfortunes,  who 
had  once  saved  his  life,  as  he  had  been  afterwards- 
instrumental  in  saving  her's.  That  she  was  disposed 
fco  turn  Christian,  with  Intention  after  some  time, 
to  end  her  days  in  a  convent.  That  for  his  own  part,, 
relying  on  his  innocence,  he  readily  submitted  to  our 
authority,  and  offered  himself  to  be  carried  wherever 
we  pleased;  he  uttered  all  this  with  an  air  of  con- 
stancy that  was  surpiising.  We  immediately  took 
him  into  the  coach,  leaving  two  of  the  officers  with 
the  elderly  lady,  and  commanding  them  and  the  gen- 
tleman's servants  not  to  stir  out  of  the  room  till 
further  orders.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  Inqui- 
sition, we  lodged  him  in  a  handsome  strong  room;; 
not  so  much  like  a  criminal,  as  like  a  person  for 
whom  we  had  some  respect.  There  we  left  him  to^ 
his  own  thoughts,  and  returned  to  his  house  to  seize 
the  elderly  lady  and  his  papers,  having  dismissed  the 
young  ladv  and  her  governante  before.  I  forgot  to 
tell  you,  that  Signor  Gaudentio,  by  our  permission, 
had  spoke  to  the  elderly  lady  coming  out  of  her  iits 
in  Italian,  (for  we  would  not  let  him  speak  to  her 
in  the  unknown  language,  for  fear  of  a  combination) 
and  with  much  pains  made  her  understand,  that  he 
begged  her  by  all  that  was  dear,  to  submit  to  what- 
ever 
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ever  we  should  enjoin  her ;  assuring  her  hy  that 
means  all  would  be  well  for  her  safety  and  his  own  . 
which  last  words  seemed  to  give  some  calm  to  her 
tempestuous  spirits.  You  may  believe,  Sir,  we 
were  much  surprised  at  the  novelty  of  the  thing, 
and  the  account  he  gave  of  her  quality.  But  as 
we  often  meet  with  false  stories  in  our  employment, 
that  did  not  hinder  us  from  doing  our  duty.  So  I 
took  her  by  the  hand  with  a  great  deal  of  respect,  and 
put  her  Into  the  coach  between  myself  and  my  com- 
panion ;  not  without  apprehensions  of  some  ex- 
travagant follies,  considering  the  violence  of  her 
temper;  but  she  continued  pretty  sedate,  only  seem- 
ed to  be  overwhelmed  with  grief.  We  brought  her 
to  the  Inquisition,  and  lodged  her  in  a  very  hand- 
some apartment  separate  from  the  convent,  on  ac- 
count of  her  sex ;  with  two  waiting-women  to 
attend  her  with  all  respect,  till  we"  were  better  ap. 
prised  of  the  truth  of  her  quality.  This  obliged  me 
to  take  another  journey  to  Signer  Gaudentio's 
house,  to  secure  his  papers,  with  whatever  else 
might  contribute  to  further  our  discoveiy.  I  found  all 
things  in  the  same  order  I  left  them  ;  but  being  ex- 
tremely fatigued,  I  sat  down  to  the  elegant  collation 
that  was  left,  and  after  a  small  repast,  went  to  bed 
in  his  house,  to  have  the  morning  before  us  for  se- 
curing his  effects.  I  sealed  up  all  the  papers  I  could 
find,  to  examine  them  at  more  leisure ;  took  an  in- 
ventory of  all  the  moveables,  that  they  might  be 
restored  to  him  in  case  he  was  found  innocent;  and 
2  sent 
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seat  for  a  proper  officer  to  remain  In  the  house,  who 
was  to  be  responsible  for  every  thing.  There  were 
two  little  cabinets  of  curious  workmanship  ;  on^  of 
them,  as  it  appeared,  belonged  to  him,  the  other, 
to  the  strange  lady ;  buL  being  full  of  intricate  drawers 
or  tills,  we  took  them  both  along  with  us.  These  and 
the  papers  we  delivered  to  the  head  Inquisitors,  not 
being  willing  to  proceed  in  either  of  their  examinations  > 
till  we  had  got  all  the  light  we  could,  to  find  out  the 
truth,  for  that  was  all  our  aim ;  then  we  could  tell 
what  course  to  take  with  them.  We  placed  two 
cunning  lay-brothers,  in  the  nature  of  servants,  for 
Signor  Gaudentio,  who  were  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  his  favour  by  their  kind  offices,  compassionating 
his  misfortunes,  and  advising  him  to  discover  the 
whole  truth,  in  the  account  of  his  life,  quality, 
profession,  opinions,  and,  in  fine,  whatever  articles 
he  was  to  be  interrogated  on,  to  confess  ingenuously 
what  he  knew  :  that  that  was  the  only  way  to  find 
favour  at  the  hands  of  the  Inquisitors;  that  they 
pardoned  almost  all  faults  on  a  sincere  confession, 
and  an  assurance  of  amendment.  I  visited  him 
myself  several  times  before  his  examination, 
and  gave  him  the  same  advise  and  assurance ; 
he  promised  me  faithfully  he  would,  and  seemed 
so  steady  and  confirmed  in  his  own  innocence, 
with  such  an  agreeable,  yet  sincere  way  in  his 
discourse,  as  really  surprised  me,  and  caused  me  al- 
ready to  be  prejudiced  in  his  favour  ;  adding  with  a 
smile,  that  the  history  of  his  life  would  administer 

more 
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more  cause  of  wonder  than  indignation.     Not  to  be 
too  particular,  the  chief  of  the  inquisition,  with  my- 
self along   with  them,   set   to  the  scrutiny   of  his 
papers :   we  examined  them  with  all  the  care  imagi- 
nable, but  could  find  nothing  to  ground  any  material 
accusation,  except  some  imperfect  memoirs  of  the 
customs  of  a  country  and  people  unheard   of  to   us, 
and  I  believe  to  all  the  world  beside,  with  some  odd 
characters,  or  words,  which  had  no  affinity  with  any 
language  or  characters  we  ever  sav/.     We  discover- 
ed he  had  a  great  knowledge  in  natural  philosophy, 
with  some  remarks  that  were  very  curious.     There 
was  a  rough  draught  of  a  map  of  a  country,  with 
towns,   rivers,   lakes,   Sec.  but  no  climate  marked 
down.     In  short,  all  his  papers  contained  nothing 
but  some  small  sketches  of  philosophy  and  physick, 
wnth  some  pieces  of  poetry  of  an  uncommon  taste. 
Neither   could  we  find   any  footsteps  of  judiciary 
astrology,  or  calculations  of  nativities,  of  which  we 
had  the  greatest  suspicion ;   only  a  pair  of  globes, 
a  set  of  mathematical  instruments,   charts  of  navi- 
gation, forms  of  unknown  trees  and  plants,  and  such 
like  things,  as  all  gentlemen  who  delight  in  travelling 
are  curious   to    have.       There   were  indeed   some 
lines,  circles,  segments  ofcircles,  which  we  supposed 
the  informing  lady  meant;  but  looked  like  an  attempt 
to  find  out  the  longitude,  rather  than  any  magical 
schemes.     His  books  were  of  the  same  nature  ;  no- 
thing of  heresy  that  we  could  see,  but  such  as  belong- 
ed to  a  man  of  learning.     There  were  several  com-, 
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mon  books  of  devotion,  such  as  are  approved  by 
our  church,  and  seemed  pretty  well  used ;  by  which 
we  judged  him  to  be  really  a  Catholick,  and  a 
person  of  no  bad  morals.  But  as  nothing  looks  sa 
like  an  honest  man  as  a  knave,  this  did  not  take  a- 
way  ail  our  suspicion.  When  we  came  to  open 
the  cabinets,  in  the  first  of  them,  which  belonged 
to  him,  we  found  in  one  of  the  drawers  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  Roman  crowns,  with  other  small 
money,  and  some  foreign  coin  along  with  it,  as 
Turkish  sequins,  and  some  we  knew  nothing  of.  The 
sum  not  being  very  extraordinary,  we  could  con- 
clude nothing  from  thence.  In  another  drawer  we 
found  several  precious  stones,  some  set,  some  unset, 
of  a  very  great  value,  so  far  from  being  counterfeit, 
that  we  never  saw  any  so  brilliant.  Besides,  several 
pieces  of  native  gold,  of  such  fineness,  as  nothing 
with  us  can  come  up  to  it.  In  a  third,  we  found  a 
small  heap  of  medals  most  of  gold,  but  of  an  un- 
known stamp  and  antiquity.  There  were  outlandw 
jsh  stones  of  odd  figures  enough,  which  to  others 
jTjight  look  like  talismans,  but  we  took  them  for 
some  out-of-the-way  curiosities.  In  a  private 
dravv^er  in  the  centre  of  the  cabinet,  there  was  some-  > 
thing  wrapt  up  in  a  piece  of  green  silk  of  wonder- 
ful fineness,  all  embroidered  with  hearts  and  hands 
joined  together,  wrought  in  gold  wkh  prodigious 
art,*^nd  intermixed  with  different  flowers,  unknown 
in  our  part  of  the  world  ;  in  the  midst  of  it  was  an 
azure  stone,  as  large  as  the  palm  of  one's  liand,  set 

round 
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round  with  rubles  of  very  great  value,  on  which 
was  most  artfullv  painted  in  miniature,  a  woman  at 
length,  holding  a  little  boy  in  her  left  hand,  the 
most  beautiful  creature  that  ever  eyes  beheld  ;  clad 
likewise  in  green  silk  spangled  with  golden  suns  ; 
their  complexion  was  something  darker  than  that 
of  our  Italian  ladies;  but  their  features,  especially 
the  woman's,  so  uncommonly  beautiful  as  if  she  had 
been  of  another  species.  Underneath  was  engraved 
with  a  diamond  in  a  modern  hand — *  2.uesto  solo* 
You  may  be  sure,  Sir,  this  raised  our  ideas  of  the 
man  ;  at  first,  we  thought  he  had  the  secret  of  the 
philosopher's  stone;  but  in  all  his  inventory  we 
could  find  no  implements  of  that  art.  Then  we 
thought  lie  must  have  been  some  famous  pirate,  or 
one  who  had  robbed  the  cabinet  of  some  great 
prince,  and  was  come  to  live  at  Bologna  in  that  pri- 
vate manner,  under  the  disguise  of  a  physician.  But 
having  been  three  years  in  tlie  town,  if  it  had  been 
any  European  prince,  the  world  would  have  had  an 
account  of  it  before  now:  so  we  concluded  that 
either  what  he  said  of  that  unknown  country  was 
true,  or  that  he  had  robbed  some  of  the  Eastern 
princss,  and  got  olf  clear  with  his  prize.  But  the 
picture  of  the  woman  made  us  incline  to  think  he 
had  married  some  outlandish  queen,  and  on  her  death 
had  retired  with  his  effects.  The  rest  of  the  drawers 
were  full  of  natural  curiosities  of  foreign  plants, 
roots,  bones  of  animals,  birds,  insects,  &c.  from 
whence    very     likely    he    took    his    physical    se^ 

crets. 
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crets.     The  other  cabinet,  which  belonged  to  u\e 
elderly  lady,  was  very  rich,  bur  nothing  equal  to  the 
first;   there   were   a  great  many  small  jewels,  and 
some  very  fine  pearls,  wtth  bracelets,  pendants,  and 
other  curious  ornaments  belonging  to  women;  and 
a  little  picture  of  a  very  handsome    man  about  thirty 
nothing  like  our  gentleman,  in  a  warlike  dress,  with 
a  Turkish  scymitar  by  his  side,  who  by  his  meiii 
seemed  to  be  a   man  of  note.     But   we  could  find 
nothing  that  could  give  us  any  knowledge  what  they 
were  ;  so  that  we  were  at  a  loss  with  all  our  sagacity 
what  to  think  of  the  matter,  or  to  find  any  just  cause 
to  keep  them  in  the  Inquisition  :  for  though  we  do 
not  discover  our    motives  to  other  people,  we  never 
proceed  against  any  one  but  on  very  strong  suspicionSr 
On  which   account  we  were  resolved  to  make  his 
confinement  as   easy  as   possible,  till   we  could  see 
further  into  the  affair.    We  had  thoughts  of  examin. 
ing  the  woman  first,  to  get  \vhat  we  could  from  her 
to  interrogate  liim  upon  ;  but  she  not  understanding 
Italian  enough,  we  sent  to  Venice  with  our  accustom- 
ed privacy,   for   some  of  vour  people,  that   trade   to 
the  Levant,    to  be  our  interpreters.     In  the  mean 
time  we  resolved  to  try    what  we  could  get   out  of 
him  by  his  own  confession  ;  so  we  sent  for  him  be- 
fore us.     He  came  into  the   room    with   a  modest 
unconcernednestj,    that  rather    argued  wonder  than, 
fear:  we  had  the  cabinet  and  jewels  all  before  us, 
shewed  them  to  him  altogether,  with  the  inventory 
of  his  goods,  assuring  him   they  should  be  forth- 
coming 
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earning,  in  case  we  were  apprised  of  his  innocence  ; 
but  withai  advising  him,  as  well  as  commanding  him 
to  confess  the  truth,  and  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should 
then  be  touched.    But  if  ever  we  caught  him  in  a  false 
story,  all  should  be  confiscated,  and  he  never  see  sun 
or  moon  more.     He  assured  us  with  great  respect 
he  would  own  the  truth   to  every  thing  we  should 
intenogate  him  about,  in  an  accent  that  would  have 
persuaded  any  one  of  his  sincerity,  humbly  desiring 
to  know  w^hat  accusations  we  had  against  him.   We 
answered,  that   was  not  the  method  of  tlie  Inqui- 
sition; but  that  he  should   answer  directly  to  our 
interrogatories.     As  the  holy  office  chiefly  concerns 
itself  about  religion,  we  asked  him    first,  what  re- 
ligion he  was  of.     The  reason  of  this  was,  because, 
though  he  professed   himself  a  Catholick,  we  were 
to  keep  up  the  forms  :  neither  did  v,'e  know  but  that 
he  might  be  some  Jew  or  Tuikisli  sj)y  in  masquerade  : 
then  his  name  ;    place  of  liis  birth;  where    he    was 
educated;  how  he  came  by  those  jewels  ,;  what  was 
the  occasion  of  his  settling  at  Bologna;  who  that 
elderly  lady  was;  in  fine,  every  thing  in  general  and 
particular  we  could  think  of  at   first,  the  better  to 
compare  his  answers  afterwards.     He  told  us  he  was 
a  Catholick  bred  and  born  ;  always  professed  himself 
such ;  and    in  that  faith    would  live   and   die,   let 
what  would  happen  to  him.     He  explained  himseif 
on  the  chief  heads,  to  shew  that  he  was  well  instruct- 
ed in  his  religion:  lie  appealed  to  all  the  enquiries  we- 
could  make,  whether  he  had  not  behaved   as  a  Ca- 
tholick 
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tholick  on  all  occasions,  naming  a  Caupuchin  in 
the  town,  who  was  his  father  confessor  ;  to  whom, 
he  said,  he  gave  leave  to  declare  all  he  knew  on 
that  head*  As  to  his  name,  be  said,  his  true  name 
was  Gaudentio  di  Lucca,  though  born  at  Ragusa. 
That  his  father  was  a  merchant  trading  to  the  Le- 
vant ;  which  employment  he  designed  to  follow 
himself  i  but  in  his  first  voyage  was  taken  by 
an  Algerine  pirate,  who  carried  him  a  slave  to 
"Grand  Cairo,  and  sold  him  to  a  merchant,  of  what 
country  no  body  knew  ;  which  merchant  took  him 
along  with  him  through  the  vast  desarts  of  Africa, 
by  a  way  he  would  describe  to  us  if  we  required 
it,  till  he  came  to  a  country,  perhaps  the  most 
civilized  and  polite  in  the  whole  universe,  In  that 
country  he  lived  near  five  and  twenty  ycais,  till  on 
the  death  of  his  wife,  and  his  only  surviving  son, 
AVhose  pictures  where  in  that  cabinet,  the  melancholy 
disaster  made  him  induce  his  father-in-law,  who  was 
the  merchant  that  had  first  bought  him,  to  take 
another  journey  to  Grand  Cairo,  from  whence  he 
might  be  able  to  return  to  his  native  country.  This  the 
merchant,  (for  he  passed  For  sucli,  though  he  was  a  great 
ruler  in  his  own  country)  complied  with  :  but  happen- 
ing to  come  thither  when  the  plague  raged  in  the  city, 
his  father-in-law  and  several  of  his  attendants  died  of 
it;  leaving  him  heir  to  most  of  his  effects,  and  part  of 
the  jewels  we  saw  before  us.  That  being  now  en- 
tirely at  liberty,  he  returned  in  a  French  ship  trading 
from  Marseilles  to  the  Levant,  the  master's  name 
Jrancois  Xavier  Godart,  who  by  agrcemeilt  was  to 

land 
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land  him  at  Venice ;  but  touching  at  Candy,  they  ac-» 
cidently  saved  the  life  of  that  elderly  lady,  and 
brought  her  ofF along  with  them,  for  which  they  were 
pursued  by  two  Turkish  vessels,  and  carried  prisoner 
to  Constantinople,  but  released  by  order  of  the  Sul- 
taness  mother.  That  Monsieur  Godart  was  welj 
known  at  Venice;  particularly  by  SIgnor  Corridani, 
an  eminent  merchant  there,  who  could  assure  us  oF' 
the  truth  of  what  he  said.  That,  in  fine,  having 
staid  some  time  at  Venice,  to  see  the  curiosities  and 
thecarnaval,  an  affair  relating  to  the  young  lady  we 
sav/  with  him,  when  he  was  seized,  and  the  love 
he  had  for  learning,  Bologna  being  a  famous  uni- 
versity, induced  him  to  settle  there,  where  he  pre- 
sumed we  had  been  very  well  informed  of  his  behavour 
ever  since,  '  This,'  said  he,  *  is  the  most  succinct 
'  account  I  can  give  your  Reverences,  on  theinterro- 

*  gatories  you  have  proposed  to  me;  tliough  my  life 

*  has  been  chequered  with   such   a  variety    of  inci- 

*  dents,  as  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  descend 

*  to  particulars.'     We  looked  at  one  another  with 
some  surprise  at  this  strange  account,  which  he  de« 

^vered  with  such  an  air  of  steadiness,  as  scarce  left 

'  any  room  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it.     However,  our 

superior  turning  to  him,  said — '  Signer  Gaudentio, 

*  we  neither  believe,   nor  disbelieve,  what  you  tell 

*  us ;    as  we  condemn   no  man  without  a  full  con- 

*  viction  of  his  crime,  so  we  are  not  to  be  imposed 
*■  upon,  by  the  accounts  people  may  give  of  themselves. 

*  What  is  here  before  usjshews  there  is  something  ex- 

*  traordinaryinthecase.  Ifw^efindyoutobeanimpos- 

*  tor, 
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*  tor,  you  shall  suffer  as  such  \  in  the  mean  time,  till  wc 

*  can  be  better  informed,  we  enjoin  you  to  give  in 

*  your  whole  life,  with  all  occurrences,  except  your 

*  private  sins,  if  you  have  any,  in  writing  ;  which 
^  you  shall  read  to  us,  and  be  cross-examined,  as  we 
'  think  proper.     It  will  concern  you  therefore  to  be 

*  very  exact ;   for  nothing  will  pass  liere  but  inno- 

*  cence,  or  a  sincere  repentance.' 
This,  Sir,  is  the  manuscript  I  send  you,  given  in   i 

by  himself  as  ordered ;  with  the  Inquisitors  interro- 
gatories as  we  examined  it,  article  by  article.  Which, 
interrogatories  I  have  inserted  as  they  were  proposed, 
with  a  farther  account  at  the  end,  for  the  better 
clearing  of  the  whole.  We  beg  you  to  inform  your- 
self of  the  facts,  which  his  memoirs  say  happened  to 
him  at  Venice,  particularly  about  Monsieur  Godart. 
Besides,  Sir,  you  that  can  trace  all  the  branches  of 
ancient  hitory  to  the  fountain  head,  are  able  to  form 
a  better  judgment  of  the  probability  of  his  relation. 
He  is  still  in  the  Inquisition,  and  offers  himself  to 
conduct  some  of  our  missionaries, '  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  those  unknown  people.  The  length  of  this 
only  gives  me  leave  to  assure  you,  that  I  am  with 
the  greatest  esteem  imaginable,  Sir,  Sec. 
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BOLO»NA, 


THE 
ADVENTURES 


OF 


Signior  Gaudenilo  Di  Lucca, 


I  SHOULD  be  insensible,  reverend  Fathers,  if  I  were 
not  highly  concerned  to  find  myself  under  any  accusation 
before  this  holy  tribunal,  which  I  revere  with  all  the 
powers  of  my  soul:  but  especially  if  your  Reverences 
should  harbour  any  sinister  opinion  of  my  religion;  for  1 
was  born  and  bred  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  holy  Ca- 
tholick  church,  as  well  as  my  parents  before  me ;  in  the 
defence  of  which  my  ancestors  spent  part  of  their  blood, 
against  the  infidels,  and  enemies  of  our  faith ;  and  for 
which  faith  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life.  But  I  am 
as  yet  a  stranger  to  your  Reverences,  and  on  several  ac- 
counts may  be  liable  to  suspicion.  Wherefore,  I  blame 
not  the  justice  of  your  proceeding,  but  rather  extol  your 
goodness  in  allowing  me  the  liberty  to  clear  myself,  by  a 
true  and  sincere  declaration  of  my  whole  life,  wherein, 
I  own,  have  happened  several  astonishing  and  almost 
incredible  occurrences;  all  which  I  shall  lay  before  your 
Reverences,  according  to  the  commands  imposed  on  me, 
with  the  utmost  candour  and  sincerity. 

B  AFv 
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hly  name  is  Gaudentio  di  Lucca  :  1  was  so  called,  be- 
cause ni_y  ancestors  were  ?aid  to  be  origir.allyof  that  place; 
though  they  had  been  settled  lor  some  time  at  Ragusa, 
where  I  was  born  :  both  which  places  are  not  so  far  off, 
but  they  may  be  very  well  known  to  your  Reverences. 
My  father's  name  was  Gasparino  di  Lucca,  heretofore  a 
merchant  of  some  note  in  those  parts.  My  mother  was  a 
Corsican  lady,  reported  to  be  descended  from  those  who 
bad  been  the  chief  personages  in  that  island.  My  grand- 
father was  likewise  a  merchant:  but  my  great  grandfa- 
ther, Bernardino  di  Lucca,  was  a  soldier,  and  a  captain 
of  the  great  Venerio's  own  galley*,  who  was  general  for 
the  Venetians  in  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto  against  the 
Turks.  We  had  a  tradition  in  our  family,  that  he  was  Ve- 
nerio's  ^on  by  a  Grecian  lady  of  great  quality,  some  say  de- 
scended from  the  Paleologi  wlio  had  been  emperors  of 
Constantinople.  But  she  dying  in  childbed,  and  they  hav^ 
ingbeen  only  privately  married,  Venerio  bred  him  up  as 
the  son  of  a  friend  of  his  who  was  killed  in  the  wars. 
That  famous  battle  in  which  the  Christians  and  Venerio 
got  so  great  renown  against  the  Turks,  instead  of  raising 
iny  great  grandfather's  fortune,  was  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tiring from  the  wars,  and  turning  merchant.The  reason  wa;^ 
this  :  Venerio  the  Venetian  admiral  had  caused  a  Spanisli 
captain  to  be  hung  up  at  the  yard-arm  for  mutiny  f ;  whicl: 

severe 


*  This  part  of  the  account  is  certainly  true ;  there  was  such  a  cap- 
tain in  the  list  of  the  officers  in  that  famous  battle. 

t  It  is  likewise  true,  that  there  was  such  a  quarrel  between  Don 
John  of  Austria,  the  generalissimo,  and  Venerio,  admiral  of  the  Ve- 
netian ealUes;   which  had  like  to  hav<'  put  the  whole  Christian  fleet 
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Severe  discipline  so  displeased  Don  John  of  Austria,  ge- 
neralissimo of  the  whole  fleet,  that,  after  the  battle,  the 
Venetians,  to  appease  Don  John,  and  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  succours  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Turks,  were 
forced  to  sacrifice  Venerio*s  honour  to  the  resentment  of 
Ihe  Spaniards,  and  put  him  out  of  commission^.     After 

this 


«t  variance  together,  before  the  battle,  and  ruined  the  hopes  of  all 
Christendom-  The  occasion  was,  as  he  relates  it ;  Don  John,  a3 
generalissimo,  viewing  the  whole  fleet  before  the  fight,  and:/i)i;d,ing 
the  Venetian  ^alhes  too  thinly  manned,  ordered  four  thousand 
Spaniards  to  be  put  on  board  the  said  gallies.  But  one  MutioTor- 
tona,  a  Spanish  captain,  proving  mutinous,  after  a  great  many  inju- 
rious words,  came  to  blows  witli  the  captain  of  the  Venetian  galley 
where  he  was ;  upon  which  the  wliole  fleet  fell  to  it.  |Venerio,  hear* 
ing  the  uproar,  sent  his  own  captain  to  see  what  was  the  matter;  but 
the  proud  Spaniards  treated  him  no  better  than  they  did  the  rest; 
90  that  Venerio  himself  was  forced  to  come  to  appease  them;  but 
seeing  the  Spanisli  captain  persist  in  his  mutinous  temper,  and  tlie 
aff"ront  he  had  put  upon  his  captain,  who  was  reported  to  be  his  son, 
ordered  Tortona  and  his  ensign  to  be  hung  at  the  yard-arm.  At 
this  all  the  Spaniards  in  the  fleet  were  up  in  arras,  and  threatened  to 
cut  the  Venetians  to  pieces  ;  but,  by  the  interposition  of  the  other 
generals,  the  matter  was  made  up  till  after  the  figiit;  when  Venerio, 
who  had  behaved  with  incomparable  valour,  and,  according  to  Don 
John's  own  confession,  was  the  chief  occasion  of  the  victory,  to  ap* 
pease  the  haughty  Spaniard,  had  his  commission  taken  from  him, 
and  was  recalled  by  the  senate. 

*  It  was  Fuscarini,  who  was  made  general  of  the  Venetians  in  Ve- 
il eric's  stead. 

Every  one  who  is  the  least  acquainted  with  histor}-,  knows  that 
the  battle  of  Lepautowas  the  greatest  sea-fight  that  ever  was  fought 
between  tlie  Chriilians  and  Turks ;  and  the  victory  on  llie  Chris- 
tians' side  the  most  signal.    The  Spanish  galUes  were  commanded 
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this  disgrace,  Venerlo  retired;  and  my  great  grandfather, 
whose  fortune  depended  on  his  having  been  bred  up 
to  the  sea,  turned  merchant,  or  rather  privateer  against 
the  Moors;  and,  with  the  Knights  of  Malta,  not  only  did 
great  service  against  them,  but  made  a  considerable  for- 
tune in  the  world. 

But,  to  return  to  myself:  my  father  having  a  plentiful 
fortune,  took  particular  care  of  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren. He  had  only  two  sons,  of  whom  I  was  the  young- 
est; and  a  daughter,  who  died  young.  Finding  I  had  a 
great  inclination  to  learning,  he  promoted  it,  by  providing 
roe  with  the  best  masters,  till  I  was  fit  to  go  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  knowledge  of  languages  being  of  great  use 
as  well  as  ornament  to  young  gentlemen,  he  himself,  by 
way  of  recreation,  taught  me  that  mixed  language  called  | 
Lingua  Franca,  so  necessary  in  eastern  countries.  It  is  i 
raade  up  of  Italian,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabian,  or 
raliher  a  jargon  of  all  languages  together.    He  scarce  ever 

spoke 


by  Don  John  of  Austria,  generalissimo  :  the  Pope's  gallies  by  the 
famous  Colonna :  the  Genoese  by  old  Doria,  who  had  gained  so 
Biuch  renown  against  the  Turks  and  French,  under  Charles  V.  the 
Venetians  by  the  great  Venerio,  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  his 
time.  Haly  the  'lurk,  great  bassa  of  the  sea,  was  slain,  and  almost 
all  the  Turkish  commanding  officers  killed  or  taken.  Amongst  the 
prisoners,  were  Half's  two  sons,  nephews  to  the  Grand  Signior.  Of 
the  couinion  soldiers  of  the  Turks,  were  slain  two-and-thirty  thou- 
sand :  a  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  enemy's  gallies  were  taken^ 
forty  sunk  or  burnt;  of  galliots  and  other  small  vessels  were  taken 
about  sixty.  Fio'e  the  Turkisli  history,  and  othqr  accounts  of  this 
famous  baule,  and  the  whole  alfair  as  is  there  related.  The  battle 
was  fought  on  tlie  7  th  of  October  1571. 
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spoke  to  us  but  in  that  language,  saying,  we  might  learn 
Latin  from  our  masters,  and  our  mother-tongue  tVom  our 
play-fellows.  The  same  reason  induced  him  to  send  me 
to  the  famous  university  of  Paris,  to  learn  French  at  the 
same  time  with  my  other  studies.  I  lived  in  the  College 
des  Quatre  Nations,  and  maintained  by  theses  of  universal 
philosophy  under  the  celebrated  IMonsieur  Du  Hamel, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  university  who  decried 
Aristotle's  philosophy,  and  leaned  towards  the  opinions 
of  Descartes. 

[Sec?efa?y.  Here  the  inquisitors  muttered  a  little,  fear- 
ing he  Was  inclined  to  tlie  Copernican  system,  which  has 
been  condemned  at  Rome.  But,  sifice  it  regarded  philo- 
sophical matters  only;  they  passed  it  over.] 

I  was  entering  into  my  nineteenth  year,  and  had  some 
thoughts  of  taking  to  the  church,  when  my  brother  wrote 
me  the  melancholy  account  of  my  father  and  mother's 
death,  and  the  unfortunate  occasion  of  it ;  which  in  short 
was,  having  lost  his  richest  ship,  with  all  his  effects,  by 
pirates,  and  his  chief  factor  at  Smyrna  gone  off,  his  other 
correspondents  came  upon  him  thick;  and  not  being  in  a 
condition  to  answer  their  calls,  it  threw  him  and  my  mother 
into  a  deep  melancholy,  which  shortened  their  days,  both 
dying  in  three  weeks  of  one  another.  My  brother  told 
me  he  was  not  able  to  maintain  me  longer  at  the  uni- 
versity, as  before;  but  acquainted  me,  he  had  made  a 
shift  to  fit  out  a  small  vessel,  wherein  he  had  put  his  all ; 
and  invited  me  to  join  the  small  portion  that  fell  to  my 
share  alorvg  with  him,  with  which,  he  said,  we  could 
make  a  pretty  good  bottom  ;  and  so  retrieve  the  shattered 
fortune  of  our  family.  Not  to  be  too  prolix,  I  followed 
his  advice  :  he  sold  his  house  and  gardens  to  pay  his  far 
B  3  ther's 
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tiler's  creditors,  and  put  what  was  left,  together  with  iny 
liltle  slock,  into  that  iinfortunate  boitom.  We  set  sail 
from  Ragusa  the  third  of  March,  Jfwo  Dom.  1688,  very 
inauspiciously  for  my  dear  brother,  as  will  appear  by  the 
sequel.  Wc  touched  at  Smyrna,  to  see  if  we  could  hear  1 
any  thing  of  my  father's  factor:  and  were  told,  that  he  ' ' 
was  turned  Turk,  and  gone  off,  very  magnificently  dressed 
up  in  borrowed  feathers,  to  settle  at  Consianlinople; 
however,  we  picked  up  something  of  some  honest  Chris- 
tian merchants,  with  whom  he  had  lodged  a  part  of  his 
effects.  This  encouraged  us  to  proceed  to  Cyprus  and 
Alexandria;  but,  as  we  were  pursuing  our  voyage  one 
morning,  in  a  prodi^ous  fog,  as  if  the  sea  was  fatal  to  our 
family,  we  spied  on  a  sudden  two  Algerine  rovers  bearing 
down  upon  u^,  one  on  each  side.  We  had  scarce  time  to 
clear  our  little  vessel,  when  they  fired  upon  us,  and  called 
to  us  to  strike,  or  w^e  were  dead  men.  My  brother  and  I, 
considering  that  our  ail  was  at  stake,  and  that  we  had  bet- 
ter die  honourably  than  be  made  slaves  by  those  unbeliev- 
ing miscreants,  called  up  our  men,  who  were  but  twen- 
ty-three in  a!!,  of  whom  five  were  young  gentlemen  who 
had  engaged  to  try  their  fortunes  along  with  us.  We 
were  armed  only  with  swords,  and  pistols  under  our  gir- 
dles. After  a  short  consultation,  it  was  agreed  to  fight  it 
out  to  the  last  man  ;  and  we  turned  back  to  back  to  make 
head  against  both  sides,  my  brollier  in  the  middle  of  one 
rank,  and  myself  in  the  other.  The  enemy  boarded  us 
in  great  numbers,  looking  on  us  as  madmen  to  pretend  to 
make  any  resistance;  but  they  were  soon  made  to  leap 
fcack,  at  least  all  that  were  able ;  for  being  close  up  with 
Ihem,  and  they  crowded  together,  we  fired  our  pistols  so 
luckily,  that  scarce  one  missed  doing  execution.     Seeing 

then> 
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them  in  this  confusion,  we  made  a  push  at  them  on  each 
side,  slill  keeping  our  ranks,  and  drove  the  remainder 
headlong  off  the  deck.  This  we  did  twice  before  any  of 
our  men  dropt.  We  weref  grappled  so  close,  they  had 
no  use  of  their  cannon  or  muskets,  and  scarce  thought  of 
firing  their  pistols  at  us,  expecting  we  should  yield  imme- 
diately, or  to  have  borne  us  down  with  their  weight.  I 
am  more  particular  in  describing  this  petty  fight,  since 
there  are  but  few  examples  where  a  handful  of  men  made 
siich  along  resistance.  The  arch-pirate,  who  was  a  stout, 
well-built,  young  man,  raged  like  a  lion,  calling  his  men 
a  thousand  cowards,  so  loud,  that  his  voice  was  beard  a- 
bove  all  the  cries  of  the  soldiers.  Thp  edge  of  their  fiiry 
was  a  little  abated  after  the  dropping  of  so  many  men  ; 
and  they  began  to  fire  at  some  distance;  which  did  us 
more  harm  than  their  most  furious  attacks.  My  brother, 
seeing  his  men  begin  to  drop  in  their  turn,  ordered  me  to 
face  the  one  ship,  while  he  with  his  rank  leaped  in  amongst 
the  enemies  in  the  other.  Fie  did  it  with  such  a  noble 
intrepidity,  that  he  made  a  gap  among  the  thickest  of  them 
immediately.  But  their  numbers  closing  together,  their 
very  weight  drove  him  back  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do, 
and  he  lost  several  of  his  men  before  be  could  recover  his 
post.  The  enemy  would  neither  board  us,  nor  leave  us; 
but  tiring  at  us  continually,  still  killed  some  of  our  men. 
There  were  now  only  eleven  of  us  left ;  and  no  hopes 
of  victory,  or  of  quarter  after  such  obstinate  resistance. 
They  durst  not  come  to  a  close  engagement  with  us  for 
all  this ;  when  my  brother,  to  die  as  honourably  as  he 
could,  once  more  leaped  into  the  pirate's  ship,  and  seeing 
their  captain  in  the  midst  of  them,  made  at  him  with  all 
his  might,  calling  on  the  few  he  had  left  to  second  him., 
B  4  He 
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He  soon  cut  his  way  througn  ;  but  just  as  he  was  coming 
up  to  him,  a  cowardly  Turk  clapt  a  pistol  just  below  his 
two  shoulder  blades,  and,  i  hciieve,  shot  him  quite  through 
the  heart,  for  he  dropped  down  dead  on  the  spot.  The 
Turk  that  shot  him  was  run  through  the  body  by  one  of 
our  n-icn.and  he  himself,  with  the  others  that  were  left, 
being  quite  overpowered,  were  all  cut  in  pieces.  I  had 
yet  four  men  left  on  my  side  against  the  lesser  ship,  and 
had  till  thtn  kept  off  tlie  enemy  from  boarding,  but  the  ' 
pirates  giving  a  great  shout  at  my  brother's  fall,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  I  was  engaged  with,  who  was  the  arch- 
pirate's  brother,  cried  out  to  his  crew,  that  it  was  a  shame 
to  stand  all  day  firgig  at  five  men;  and  leaping  on  my 
deck,  made  at  me  like  a  man  of  honour,  with  his  pistol 
steadily  poised  in  his  hand.  I  met  him  with  equal  resolu- 
tion. He  came  boldly  up  within  sword's  length,  and  fired 
his  phtol  directly  at  my  face  ;  he  aimed  his  shot  so  well, 
that  one  of  {he  balls  went  through  my  hair,  and  the  other 
grazed  the  side  of  my  neck.  But  before  he  could  second 
his  shot,  I  gave  him  such  a  stroke  with  my  broad  sword, 
between  the  temple  and  the  left  ear,  that  it  cut  through 
part  of  his  skull,  his  cheek-bone,  and  going  cross  iiis 
mouth,  almost  severed  the  lower  partof  his  face  from  the 
upper.  I  had  just  the  satisfaction  to  see  him  fall,  when  a 
musket  ball  went  through  the  brawny  part  of  my  riglit 
arm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  Turk  hit  me  just  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck  with  the  butt  end  of  his  musket,  that  T  fell  flat 
on  my  face,  on  the  body  of  my  slain  enemy.  My  com- 
panions, all  but  one,  who  died  of  his  wounds  soon  after, 
fell  honourably  by  my  side.  The  Turks  poured  in  from 
both  ships  like  wolves  upon  their  prey.  After  their  bar- 
barous shouts  and  yelling  for  the  victory,  they  fell  to  strip- 
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ping  the  dead  bodies,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea  with- 
out any  further  ceremony.  All  our  crew,  beside  myself 
\vere  slain,  or  gasping,  with  threescore  and  fifteen  of  the 
enemy.  The  reason  why  we  fought  so  desperately  was, 
that  we  knew  very  well,  having  killed  so  many  at  the  first 
attacks,  we  were  to  expect  no  quarter;  so  we  were  re- 
solved to  sell  our  lives  as  dear  as  w^e  could.  When  they 
came  to  strip  me  like  the  rest,  I  was  just  come  to  myself, 
being  only  stunned  by  the  stroke  of  the  musket.  They 
found  by  my  cloaths,  that  I  was  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able persons  of  the  crew.  I  was  got  upon  my  knees,  en- 
deavouring to  rise,  and  reaching  for  my  sword  to  defend 
myself  to  the  last  gasp  ;  1  found  I  could  not  hold  it  in  my 
hand,  by  reason  of  the  wound  in  my  arm,  though  if  I 
could,  it  had  been  needless ;  for  three  of  them  fell  down 
upon  me,  and  pressed  me  to  the  deck,  while  others  brought 
cords  and  tied  my  hands,  to  carry  me  to  the  captain.  Pie 
was  dressing  a  slight  wound  he  had  in  his  leg  with  a  pis- 
tol shot ;  and  four  women  in  Persian  habits  were  standing 
by;  three  of  whom  seemed  to  be  attendants  to  the  fourth. 
who  was  a  person  of  the  largest  size,  about  five  or  six- 
and-twenty,  a  most  exquisite  beauty,  except  that  she  had 
an  Amazonian  kind  of  fierceness  in  her  looks.  When  I 
w^as  brought  tb.us  bound  to  the  captain,  they  assured  him 
I  was  the  man  that  had  slain  his  broLher,  and  done  the 
most  harm  of  any.  Upon  which,  starting  up  in  the  great- 
est fury  a  barbarian  was  capable  of,  and  calling  for  a  new 
>cymitar  he  had  in  his  cabin,  he  said — *  Let  me  cleave, 
'  if  I  can,  the  head  of  this  Christian  dog,  as  he  did  ray 
*  poor  brother's :  and  then  do  you  chop  hira  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces.*  W^ith  that  he  drew  the  scymitar,  and  was 
going  to  strike,  "when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  very 
B  5  Barbarians, 
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Barbarians,  the  strange  lady  cried  out — '  O  save  the  brave 
'  young  man  '/  and  immediately  falling  down  on  her 
knees  by  me,  catched  me  in  her  arms,  and  clasping  me 
close  to  her  bosom,  covered  my  body  with  her*s,  and 
eried  out — *  Strike,  cruel  man,  but  strike  through  me,  for 

*  otherwise  a  hair  of  his  head  shall  not  be  hurt/  The 
Barbarians  that  stood  round  us  were  struck  dumb  with 
amazement;  and  the  pirate  himself  lifting  up  his  eyes  to- 
t^'ards  heaven,  said,  with  a  groan  enough  to  break  his 
heart — '  How,  cruel  woman  !  shall  this  stranger  in   a 

*  moment  obtain  more  than  I  can  with  all  miy  sighs  and 
*■  tears!     Is  this  your  paramour  that  robs  me  of  what  I 

*  have  sought  for  with  the  danger  of  life  ?     No,   this 

*  Christian  dog  shall  be  no  longer  my  cursed  rival  V  and 
lifting  up  his  hand,  was  again  going  to  strike,  when,  co- 
vering me  more  closely  with  her  delicate  body,  she  cried 
out  again — *  Hold,  Hamet !  this  is  no  rival ;  I  never  saw 
«  his  face  before,  nor  ever  will  again,  if  you  will  but  spare 

*  his  life  :  grant  me  this,  and  you  shall  obtain  more  from 
'  me,  than  all  your  services  could  ever  do.'  Here  he 
began  to  pause  a  little.  For  my  part,  I  was  as  much 
ti  amaze  as  he  was.     After  a  little  pause — *  Cruel  wo- 

*  man/  said  he,  '  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?*  Says 
•he. — '  There  is  something  in  this  young  man,'  (for  I  Was 
but  turned  of  nineteen)  '  that  he  must  not  die.  But,  if 
'  you  will  engage  and  swear  by  the  most  holy  Alcoran, 
f  that  you  will  do  him  no  harm,  I  not  only  promise  to  be 

*  your  v/ife,  but,  to  take  off  all  umbrage  of  jealousy^  I 

*  give  you  leave  to  sell  him  to  some  honourable  person 

*  for  a  slave;  and  will  never  see  him  more/  Nor  would 
she  part  from  me,  till  he  had  sworn  in  that  solemn  man- 
tier,  never  to  do  me  any  hurt  directly  or  indirectly  j  an^ 

for 
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for  better  security,  she  ordered  one  of  her  own  servants 
to  attend  nie  constantly.  So  I  was  unbound  ;  and  the  la- 
dy, withoiit  so  much  as  looking  at  me,  or  staving  to  re- 
ceive ray  thanks,  retired  with  her  women  into  the  cabin. 
The  pirate,  who  had  something  very  noble  in  his  looks 
for  a  Turk,  confirmed  again  to  me  in  the  hearing  of  her 
officer,  that  I  should  receive  no  harm  ;  and  then  ordered 
me  to  be  carried  under  deck  to  the  other  end  of  the  ship 
coramandibg  his  men  to  steer  back  for  Alexandria,  in  or- 
der, as  I  supposed,  to  dispose  of  me  the  first  opportunity, 
that  he  might  be  rid,  as  he  thought,  of  so  formidable  a 
rival.* 

[Secretary.  Here  the  superior  of  the  Inquisition  re- 
ceiving a  message  on  some  other  business,  we  told  him 
we  would  consider  further  of  the  account  he  had  given 
us,  wliich,  we  said,  might  be  true,  though  the  adventure 
was  extraordinary  ;  and  that  we  would  hear  the  remain- 
ing narrative  of  his  life  another  time.  He  assured  us  with 
the  most  natural  air,  that  the  whole,  let  it  seem  never  so 
extraordinary^  was  real  fact.  Whether  it  were  true  oir 
false,  it  did  not  much  concern  the  holy  office,  only  so  far 
as  we  might  catch  him  tripping  in  his  story  :  however, 
some  of  the  inquisitors  asked  him  the  following  questions* 

\st.  hquisitor.  Why  did  you  not  yield  at  first,  consider- 
ing 

*  This  is  an  odd  adventure  enough;  but  the  circumstances  are 
pretty  well  connected  togetlier.  There  happen  very  strange  acci- 
dents among  those  lawless  Eastern  people,  and  the  wild  Arabs,  wi.6 
observe  no  rules  but  what  tlic  lions  and  tigers,  could  thcj  speefc; 
would  make. for  their  own  preservation.  I  fear  there  are  some  wiio 
profess  themselves  Ciiristians  would  do  the  same. 
B  6 
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ing  the  prodigious  inequalit}'  of  your  strength  and  num- 
bers, when  you  might  have  been  ransomed  afterwards; 
and  not  hke  madmen,  expose  yourselves  to  be  cut  in 
pieces,  as  they  all  really  vvcre,  except  yourself? 

Gauikntio.  I  told  your  Reverences,  we  had  put  our  all 
in  that  bottom  ;  which  once  lost,  we  had  nolhing  to  ran- 
som ourselves  with,  but  in  all  likelihood  must  have  re- 
mained in  miserable  slavery  all  our  life.  We  were  most 
of  us  rash  young  men,  of  more  courage  than  prudence; 
we  did  not  doubt  but  we  could  keep  them  off  from  board- 
ing us,  as  we  did  ;  and  thought,  by  their  warm  reception, 
they  would  have  been  forced  to  sheer  off;  besides,  fight- 
ing against  Turks  and  infidels  though  for  our  lives  and  for- 
tunes, we  judged  meritorious  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
it  might  be  looked  upon  as  laying  down  our  lives  for  our 
holy  religion. 

^d  Inquisitor,  You  said  that  the  strange  lady  cried  out 
• — *  There  is  something  In  that  young  man,  that  tells  me, 
*  he  must  not  die 'J'  I  hope  you  do  not  pretend  to  the  science 
of  physiognomy ;  which  is  one  of  the  branches  of  divina- 
tion ;  or  that  an  inficfel  or  Heathen  woman  could  have  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  ? 

Gaudtntio,  I  cannot  tell  what  was  her  motive  for  say- 
ing so ;  I  only  relate  matter  of  fact.  As  for  physiognomy. 
1  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  .certainty  in  it.  Not  but 
that  a  person  of  penetration,  who  has  observed  thehuraours 
and  passions  of  men,  and  considering  the  littlecare  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  world  take  to  conceal  them  ;  I  say,  such  a 
person  may  give  a  great  guess,  a  Jiosteriori,  how  they  are 
inclined ;  though  reason  and  virtue  may  indeed  overcome 
the  most  violent.  But  1  entirely  submit  my  opinion  to  your 
belterj4idgraents, 

Secretary^ 
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,  Secretary,  I  cannot  say,  we  were  dissatisfied  wilh  these 
answers :  we  saw  he  was  a  very  noble  presence ;  and 
must  have  been  extremely  handsome  in  his  youth  :  there- 
fore no  wonder  a  Barbarian  woman  should  fall  in  love 
with  him,  and  make  use  of  that  turn  to  save  his  life. 
However,  for  the  present,  we  remanded  him  back  to  his 
apartment.  Some  days  after  he  was  called  again  to  pro- 
secute his  story.] 

While  I  was  under  deck  in  confinement  with  the  pl^ 
rates,  several  of  them  were  tolerably  civil  to  me;  know- 
ing the  ascendant  the  lady  had  ov^er  their  captain,  and  be- 
ing witnesses  how  she  had  saved  my  life.     But  yet  she 
Avould  not  consent  to  marry  him,  till  she  was  assured  I. 
was  safe  out  of  his  hands.     The  arch-pirate'  never  came 
to  see  me  himself,  not  being  willing  to  trust  his  passion  ; 
or  else  to  watch  all  favourable  opportunities  of  waiting  on 
his  mistress.     One  day,  being  indisposed  for  want  of  air, 
I  begged  to  be  carried  upon  deck  to  breathe  a  little ; 
when  I  came  up,  I  saw  the  lady,  with  her  women,  stand- 
ing at  the  other  end  of  the  ship  on  the  same  account.     I 
made  her  a  very  respectful  bow  at  a  distance ;  but  as  soon 
as  ever  she  cast  her  eje  on  me,  she  went  down  into  the 
cabin,  I  suppose,  to  keep  her  promise  with  the  captain, 
and  not  to  administer  any  cause  of  jealousy.     I  devsired  to 
be  carried  down  again,    not  to  hinder  my  benefactress 
from  taking  her  diversion.     I   cannot  say  I  found  in  m}- 
self  the  least  inclination  or  emotion  of  love,  only  a  sense 
of  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit ;  not  without  some  ad- 
miration at  the  oddness  of  the  adventure.     When  I  was 
below,  I  asked  the  most  sensible  and  civilized  of  the  pi- 
rates, who  their  captain  was,  and  who  was  my  fair  deli- 
Ycrer,     How  long,  and  by  what  means  she  came  to  be 
.   '  among 
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among  them  :  because  she  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  much 
higher  rank.  He  told  me  his  captain's  name  was  Hamet, 
son  to  the  De_y  of  Algiers;  who  had  forsaken  his  father's 
house  on  account  of  his  young  mother-in-law's  falh'ng 
in  love  with  him.  For  which  reason  his  father  had 
contrived  to  have  him  assassinated,  believing  him  to 
be  in  the  fault.  But  his  younger  brother  by  the  same 
mother,  discovered  the  design.  So  gathering  together  a 
band  of  stout  young  men  like  themselves,  they  seized  two 
of  their  father's  best  ships,  and  resolved  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession they  were  now  of,  till  they  heard  of  their  father's 
death.  That  as  for  the  lady  who  had  saved  his  life,  she 
was  the  late  wife  of  a  petty  prince  of  the  Curdi*,  tribu- 
tary to  the  King  of  Persia,  whose  husband  had  been  late- 
ly killed  by  treachery,  or  in  an  ambuscade  of  the  wild 
Arabs.  That,  as  far  as  he  had  beep  informed,  the  prince 
her  husband  had  been  sent  by  the  king  his  master  to  Alex- 
andria!; who,  apprehending  an  insurrection  among  his 
subjectsj,  had  ordered  him  to  tr^at  for  some  troops  of  Ara- 
bian 


*  The  Cardi,  or  people  of  Curdistan^  are  a  warlike  nation,  pa^nng 
a  small  tribute  to  the  Persians,  and  sometimes  to  the  Turks ;  tfieir 
very  women  are  martial,  and  handle,  the  sword  and  pike.  The  coun- 
try runs  from  the  Aliduli,  a  mountainous  people,  made  tributary  to 
the  Turks  by  Seiini  I.  father  of  Soliraan  the  Magnincent,  and  reach- 
es as  far  as  Armenia. 

t  Alexandria  is  a  sea-port,  at  the  further  end  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, belonging  to  the  Turks,  but  much  frequented  by  Arabian, 
afnerchants,  both  by  land  and  sea.  One  point  of  Curdistan  is  not 
far  from  this  port. 

±  This  insurrection  he  speaks  of,  might  be  the  seeds,  or  the  first 
plotting  of  the  grand  rebellion  of  jMexowitJ*,  which  began  about  the 

date 
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bian  horse  §.  That  he  went  there  with  a  very  handsome 
equipage,  and  took  his  beautiful  wife  along  with  him. 
*~  Our  captain,'  continued  he,  *  happened  to  be  there  at 

*  the  same  time  to  sell  his  prizes,  and  had  not  only  sold 

*  several  things  of  great  value  to  the  Cardish  lord  and  la- 
'  dy,  but  had  contracted  a  particular  friendship  with 
'  him,  though,  as  we  found  since,  it  was  more  on  ac- 
'  count  of  his  fair  wife  than  anything  else.  Nothing  in 
'  the  world  could  be  more  obsequious  than  our  captain. 
'  He  attended  them,  and  offered  his  service  on  all  occa- 
'  sions:  You  see,  he  is  a  very  handsome  man,  and  daring 

*  by  his  profession.  We  could  not  imagine  of  along  while* 
why  he  made  such  a  stay  at  that  town,  contrary  to  his 
custom ;  living  at  a  very  high  rate,  as  men  of  our  calling 
generally  do.  At  length  the  Curdish  lord  having  exe*^ 
'  cuted  his  commission,  was  upon  the  return,  when  we 
'  perceived  our  captain  to  grow  extremely  pensive  and 
'  melancholy,  but  could  not  tell  what  was  the  cause  of  it; 

date  of  this  account,  and  caused  sucli  a  terrible  revolution  in  the 
Persian  empire ;  which  no  one  who  understands  any  thing  can  be 
ignorant  of. 

§  The  Arabian  horses  are  the  best  in  the  world,  though  not  very 
large.  The  horsemen  are  very  dexterous  in  the  Eastern  way  of 
fighting.  On  which  account  one  cannot  wonder  if  the  King  of  Per- 
sia, and  his  rebellious  subjects,  made  it  their  interest  to  procure  a» 
many  auxiliaries  as  lliey  could.  It  is  very  likely  the  little  parties 
would  always  be  on  v/atch,  to  suvpi'ise  one  another  when  they  could 
find  an  opportunity.  And  this  petty  Curdian  prince  being  zealous 
friv  the  service  of  his  king,  might  be  taken  off  by  the  rebels  thai 
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'  He  called  his  brother,  who  lost  his  life  by  your  hand, 
'  and  me  to  him,  and  told  us  in  private,  he  had  observed 
'  some  of  the  Arabian  strangers  muttering  together,  as  if 
'  they  were  hatching  some  plot  or  other,  whether  against 
'  himself,  or  the  Curd,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  bid  us  be 
'  sure  to  attend  him  well  armed  wherever  he  went.  The 

*  event  proved  he  had  reason  for  his  suspicions ;  for  one 
'  evening,  as  the  Curd  and  his  wife  were  taking  the  air, 

*  with  our  captain,  who  was  always  of  the  party,  passing 

*  through  a  little  grove  about  a  league  out  of  town,  six  A- 

*  rabian  horsemen,  exceedingly  well  mounted,  came  full 

*  gallop  up  to  us;  and    without   saying  a   word,  two  of 

*  them  fired  their  pistols  directy  at  theCurdish  lord,  who 

*  was   the  foremost,  but  by  good  fortune  missed  us  all. 

*  The  Curd,  as  all  that  nation  are  naturally  brave,  drew 
'  his  scymitar,  and  rushing  in   among    them,  cut  off  the 

*  foremost  man's  head,  as  clean  as  if  it  had  heen  a  poppy  ; 

*  but  advancing  too  far,  uarmed  as  he  was,  one  of  them 
'  turned  short,  and  shot  him  in  the  flank,  that  he  dropped 
'  down  dead  immediately.  Our  captain  seeing  him  fall, 
'  rushed  in  like  lightning,  his  brother  and  myself  falling 
'  on  them  at  the  same  time:  but  the  assassins,  as  if  they 

*  wanted  nothing  but  the  death  of  the  Curd,  or  saw  by 
'  our  countenances   their  staying  would  cost  them  dear, 

*  immediately  turned  their  horses,  and  fied  so  swiftly  on 

*  their  jennets,  that  they  were  out  of-sight  in  an  instant. 
'  We  conducted  the  poor  disconsolate  lady  and  her  dead 
'  husband  back  to  the  town,  where  those  people  made  no 

*  more  of  it,  (being  accustomed  to  such  thing-}  than  if  it 
'  had  been  a  common  accident.     When  her  grief  was  a 

*  little  abated,  our  captain  told  the  lady,  that  it  was  not 
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*  safe  tor  her  to  return  home  the  same  way  she  came  ;  that 

*  in  all  probability,  those  who  killed  her  husband  were 
'  in  confederacy  with  the  disaffected  partv,and  would  way- 

*  lay  her^,  eitiier  for  his  papers  or  her  goods.  That  he  had 

*  two  sliips  well  manned  at  her  service,  and  would  conduct 
'  her  safe  by  sea  to  some  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  from 

*  whence  she  might  get  into  her  own  country.  She 
'  consented  at  last,  havin;^  seen  how  gallantly  my  master 

*  had  behaved  in  her  defence.  So  she  came  aboard  with 
'  her  attendants  and  effects,  in  order  to  be  transported' 

*  into  her  own  country.     Our  captain,  you  may  be  sure, 

*  was  in  no   haste  to  carry  her  home,  being  fallen  most 

*  desperately  in  love  with  her  :  so  that  instead  of  carry- 

*  ing  her  to  any  of  the  Persian  dominions,  he  directed  his 

*  course  f<^r  Algiers,  hearing  his  father  was  dead  ;  but 

*  meeting  with  you,  it  has  made  him  alter  his   measures 

*  for  the  present.     He  has  tried  all  ways  to  gain  her  love, 

*  but  she  would  not  give  him  the  least  encouragement, 
'  till  this  late  accident,  by  which  she  saved  your  life.* 
When  he  had  ended  his  relation,  I  reflected  on  it  a  good 
while-,  and  considering  the  nature  of  those  pirates,  I 
thought  I  saw  a  piece  of  treachery  in  the  afl^air,  much 
more  black  than  what  he  described,  and  could  not  for- 
bear compassionating  the  poor  lady,  both  for  her  disaster, 
and  the  company  she  was  fallen  into.  However,  I  kept 
my  thoug'Us  to  myself.  Not  long  after  we  arrived  at  A- 
lexandria,  where  the  pirate  sold  ail  our  efiects,  that  is, 
the  merchandize  he  had  taken  aboard  our  ship,  except 
som.e  particular  things  that  belonged  to  my  brother  and 
myi^elf,  as  books,  papers,  maps  and  sea-charts,  pictures, 
and    the  like.     He    determined  to  carry   me  to  Grancl 

Cairo  ■^',' 
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Cairo*,  t!ic  first  opportunity,  to  sell  me,  or  even  give 
me  awa_y  to  a  strange  merchant  he  had  an  acquaintance 
with,  where  I  never  should  be  heard  of  more. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  during  our  slay  at  A- 
lexandria  ;  they  told  me  the  captain  had  been  in  an  extra- 
ordinary good  humour,  ever  since  the  lady's  promise  to 
inarry  him.     But  she,  to  be  sure  he  should  not  deceive 
her  by  doling  me  any  injury  when  I  was  out  of  the  ship,       , 
ordered  her  officer  to  attend  me  wherever  I  was  carried,       i 
till  I  was  put  in  safe  hands,  and  entirely  out  of  the  pirate's       ■ 
power.    When  we  were  arrived  at  Grand  Cairo,   I  was       ' 
carried  to  the  place  where  the  merchants  meet  to  exchange       ! 
their  commodities ;  there  were  persons  of  almost  all  the       i 
eastern  and  Indian  nati  )ns.     The  lady's  officer,  accord-       I 
ing  to  his  mistress's  order,  never  stirred  ari  hich  from  me, 
to  witness  the  performance  of  articles.   At   length,  the 
pirate  and  a  strange  merchant  spied  one  another  almost 
at  the  instant,  and  advancing  the  same  way,  saluted  each 
other  in  the  Turkish  language,  which  I  understood  tole-    *' 
rably  well.     After  some  mutual  compliments,  the  pirate 
told  him  he  had  met  with  such  a  person  he  had  promised 
to  procure  for  him  two  years  before,  meaning  myself,  on- 
ly I  was  not  an  eunuch,  but  that   it  was  in  his  power  to 
make  me  so,   if  he  pleased.     Your    Reverences  cannot      \ 
doubt  but  I  was  a  little  startled  at   such  a  speech,  and 
was  going  to  reply,  that  I  would  lo^.e  my  life  a  tliousand 
times,  before  I  would  suiter  such  an  injury.     But  the  la- 
dy's officer  turned  to  the  pirate,  and  said,  he  had  engaged 

*  Grand  Cairo  is   the  piace  of  rciidence  of  the  great  Bassa  of 
Egvpt,  higher  up  the  courury,  on  the  river  Nile. 

to 
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lo  his  lady  I  should  receive  no  harm  ;  aud  that  he  must 
revcr  expect  to  obtain  her  tor  his  vvife,  if  she  had  the  least 
suspicion  of  such  a  thing.     But  the  merchant  soon  put  U3 
out  of  doubt,    by  assuring  us,  that  it  was  against   their 
jaws  to  do  such  an  injury   to  any  one  of  their  own  spe- 
cies ;  but  if  it  were  done  before,  they  could  not  help  it. 
Tiien  turning  to  me,  he  said  in  very  good  Lingua  Ffanca 
'  Young  man,  if  I  buy  you,  I  shall  soon  convince  you, 
'  you  need  not  apprehend  any  such  usage  from  me.'    He 
eyed  me  from  top  to  toe,  with  the  most  penetrating  look 
I  ever  saw  in  mv  life ;  vet  seemed   pleased   at   the  sam.e 
time.  He  was  very  richly  clad,  attended  with  two  young 
men  in  the  same   kind  of  dress,  though   not  rich,  who 
seemed  rather  sons   than   servants.     His  age  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  above  forty,  yet  had  the  most  serene 
and  almost  venerable  look  imaginable.     His  complexion 
was  rather  browner   than  that  of  the  Egyptians,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  more  the  effect  of  travelling,  than   natural. 
In  short,  he  had  an  air  so  uncommon,  that  I  was  amazed, 
and  began  to  have  as  great  an  opinion  of  hiin,  as  he  seem- 
ed  to  have  of  me.     He  asked  the  pirate  what  he  must 
give  for  me;  he  told  h'lm,  I  had  cost  him  very  dear,  and 
with  that  recounted  to  him  all    the  circumstances  of  the 
fight  wherein  I  was  taken  ;  and,  togive  him  his  due,  re- 
presented it  no  ways   to  ray   disadvantiige.     However, 
these  were  not  the   qualifications  the  njcrchant  desired  ; 
what  he  wanted  was  a  person   who  was  a  scholar,  and 
could  give  him  an  account  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  laws, 
customs,  &c.  of  the  Christians.     This  the  pirate  assured 
him  I  could  do;  that  I  was  an  European  Christian,  and  a 
scholar,  as  he  guessed  by  my  books  and  writings ;  that  I 
understood  navigation,  geography,  astronomy,  and  seve- 
ral 
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ral  other  sciences.  I  was  out  oF  countenance  to  hear  him 
talk  so;  for  though  I  had  as  much  knowledge  of  those 
sciences  as  could  be  expected  from  one  of  my  years,  yet 
my  age  would  not  permit  me  to  be  master  of  them,  but 
only  to  have  the  first  principles  by  which  1  might  improve 
myself  afterwards. 

[Secretary.  The  Inquisitors  demurred  a  little  at  this, 
fearing  he  might  be  addicted  to  judicial  astrology;  but 
coiisidering  he  had  gone  through  a  course  of  philosophy, 
and  was  designed  for  the  sea,  they  knew  h.e  was  obliged 
to  have  some  knowledge  in  those  sciences.] 

The  pirate  told  him  1  had  some  skill  in  niusic  and  paint- 
ing, having  seen    some    instrunients  and  books  of  those 
arts  among  my  effects,  and  asked  me  if  it  were  not  so.     I 
told  him,  all  young  gentlemen  of  liberal   education  in  my 
country,   learnt  these  ar(s,  and  that  I  had  a  competent 
knowledge  and  genius  that  way.     This  determined    the 
merchant  to  purchase  me.    When  they  came  to  the  price, 
the  pirafe  demanded  forty  ounces  of  native   gold,  and 
three  of  those  silk  carpets,  he  saw  there  with  him,  to  make 
a  present  to  the  Grand   Signior.     The   merchant  agrcctd 
with  him  at  the  first  word  ;  only  demanded  all  the  books, 
globes,  mathematical  instruments,  and,  in  fine,  whatever 
remained   of  my  effects,  into    the  bargain.     The  pirate 
agreed  to  this,  as  easily  as  the  other  did  to  the  price  ;  so, 
upon  performance  of  articles    on  both  sides,  I  was  deli- 
vered to   him.     As  soon  as  I  was  put  into  his  power,  he 
embraced  me  with  a  great  deal  of  tenderness,  saying,  I 
should  nut    repent  my  change   of  life.     His  attendants 
came  up   to  me,  and  embraced  me  in   the  same  manner, 
calling  me  Brother,  and  expressing  a  great  deal  of  joy  for 
having  n)e  of  their  company.     The  merchant   bid    ihvm 

take 
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take  me  down  to  the  caravansera  or  inn,  that  I  migiit  re- 
fresh myself,  and   change  my  habit  to  the  same  as  they 
wore.     I   was  very  much  surprised  at  such  unexpected 
civilities  from  strangers.     But,  before  I  went,  I  turned  to 
the  pirate,  and  said  to  him  with  an  air,  tliat  made  the 
merchant    put    on     a     very   thoughtful   look,      that    I 
thanked  him  for  keeping  his  promise  in  saving  my  life  ; 
but  added,  that  though  the  fortune  of  war  had  put  it  in  his 
power  to  sell  me  like  a  beast  in  the  market^  it  might  be 
in  mine   some  time  or  other  to  render  the  like  kindness. 
Then  turning  to  the  lady^s  officer,   who  had  been   my 
guardian  so  faithfully,  and  embracing  him  with  all  imagin- 
able tenderness,  I  begged  him  to  pay  my  best  respects 
to  my  fair  deliverer;  and  assure  her,  that  I  should  esteem 
it  the  greatest  happiness  to  be  one  day  able  to  make  a 
return  for  so  unparalleled  a  favour,  though   it  were  at  the 
expence  of  that  life  she  had  so  generously  saved.     So  we 
parted,  the  pirate  grumbling  a  little  within  himself;   and 
I  in  an  amazing  suspense,  to  know  what  was  likely  to  be- 
come of  me.     As  they  were  conducting  me  to  the  cara- 
vansera where  they  lodged,  I  was  full  of  the  sorrowful 
reflection,  that»,I  was  still  a  slave,  though  I  had  changed 
my  master:  but  my  companions,  who  were  some  of  the 
handsomest  young  men  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  comforted 
me  with  the   most  endearing  w^ords,  telling  me,  that  I 
need  fear  nothing ;  that  I  should  esteem  myself  one  of 
the  happiest  men  in   the  world,   when  they  were  arrived 
safe  in  their  own  country,  which  they    hoped  would  be 
before  long  ;  that  I   should  then  be  as  free  as  they  were, 
and  follow  what  employment  of  life  my   inclinations  led 
me  lo,  without  any  restraint  whatsoever.     In  fine,  their 
discourse  filled  me  with  fresh  amazement,  and  gave  me 

at 
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nt  the  same  time  an  eager  longing  to  see  the  event.     1 
perceived   they   did   not  keep  any  strict  guard  on  me  ; 
tliat  I  verily  believed  I  could  easily  have  given  them  the 
slip;  and  miglit  have  gotten   some  Armenian  Christian 
to  conceal  me,  till  I  should  find  an  opportunity  of  return- 
ing into  my  own  country.  But,  having  lost  all  my  effects, 
I  thought  I  couid  scarce  be  in  a  worse  condition,  and  was 
resolved  to  ran  all  hazards.     When  I  came  to  the  house, 
I  was  struck  with  wonder  at  the  magnificence  oFit,  espe- 
cially at  the  richness  of  the  furniture.     It  was  one  of  the 
best  in  all   Grand   Cairo,  though   built    low   according 
to   the    castom    of  the    country.      It    seems    they   al- 
ways staid  a  year  belbre   ihey  returned  into  their  own 
country,  and  spared  no  cost  to  make  their  banishment, 
as  they  called  it,    as  easy  as  they  could.     I  was  enter- 
tained with  all  the  rarities  of  Egypt;  the  most  delicious 
fruits,  and  the   richest  Greek  and  Asiatick  wines   that 
could  be  tasted ;  by   which  I  saw  they  were  not  Maho- 
metans.    Not  knowing  what  to  make  of  them,  I  asked 
them  who  they   were;  of  what  country,  what   sect  and 
profession,  and  the  like.     They  smiled  at  my  questions, 
and  told  me  they  were  children  of  the  Sun,  and   were 
called  Mezoranians;  which   was  as  unintelligible  to  me 
as  all  the  rest.     But  their  country,  they  told  me,  I  should 
see  in  a  few  months,  and  bid  me  ask  no  further  questions. 
Presently  my  master  came  in,   and  embracing  me,  once 
more  bid  me  welcome,  with  such  an  engaging  affability, 
as  removed  almost  all  my  fears.     But  what  followed,  fil- 
led me  with  the  utmost  surprise.     *  Young  man,'  said  he, 
'  by  the  laws  ot  this  country  you  are  mine;  I  have  bought 
'  vou  at  a  very  high  price,  aud  would  give  twice  as  much 
*  for  yoa    if  it  were  to    be  done  again.     But/    con- 
1  tinucd 
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tlnued  he,  with  a  more  serious  air,  '  I  know  no  just  laws 
'  in  the  universe,  that  can  make  a  free-born  man  become 
'  a  slave  to  one  of  his  own  species.  If  you  would  vo- 
'  kmtary  go  along  with  us,  you  shall  enjoy  as  much 
'  freedom  as  I  do  myself:  you  shall  be  exempt  from  all 

*  the  b  irbarous  laws  of  these  inhuman  countries,  whose 
'  brutal  customs  are  a  reproach  to  the  dignity  of  a  ra- 
'  tional  creature,  and  with  u'hom  we  have  no  com- 
'  mercc,  but  to  enquire  after  arts  and  sciences,  which 
'  may  contribute  to  the  common  benefit  of  our  people. 
'  We  are  blest  with  the  most  opulent  country  in  the 
'  world  :  we  leave  it  to  your  choice,  to  go  along  with  us, 

*  or  not;  if  the  latter,  I  here  give  you  your  hberty,  and 

*  restore  to  you  all  that  remains  of  your  effects,  with 
'  what  assistance  you  want  to  carry  you  back  into  your 
'  own  country-  Only,  this  I  must  tell  you,  if  you  go  with 
'  us,  ^tis  likely  you  will  never  come  back  again,  or  per- 
'  haps  desire  it.'  Here  he  stopped,  and  observed  my 
countenance  with  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I  was  struck 
with  such  admiration  of  his  generosity,  together  with  the 
sentiments  of  joy  for  my  unexpected  liberty,  and  grati- 
tude to  my  benefactor,  coming  into  my  mind  all  at  once, 
that  I  had  as  much  difficulty  to  believe  what  I  heard,  as 
your  Reverences  may  now  have  at  the  relation  of  it,  till 
the  sequel  informs  you  of  the  reason  for  such  unheard* 
of  proceedings.  On  the  one  hand,  the  natural  desire  of 
liberty  prompted  me  to  accept  my  freedom  ;  on  the 
other,  I  considered  my  shattered  fortune  ;  that  I  was  left 
in  a  strange  country  so  far  from  home,  among  Turks  and 
Infidels;  the  ardour  of  youth  excited  me  to  push  my  for- 
tune. The  account  of  so  glorious,  though  unknown  a 
country,  stirred    up  my  curiosity ;  I  saw  gold   was  the 

least 
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least  part  of  the  riches  of  these  people,  who  appeared  to 
me  the  most  civilized  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  ;  but,  above  all, 
the  sense  of  what  I  owed  to  so  noble  a  benefactor,  who 
I  saw  desired  it,  and  had -me  as  much  in  his  power  now, 
as  he  coidd  have  afterwards.  These  considerations  al- 
most determined  me  to  go  along  with  him.  I  had  conti- 
nued long  thus  irresolute,  and  fluctuating  between  so 
many  different  thoughts,  if  he  had  not  brought  me  to  my- 
self,  by  saying- — '  What  say  you,   young  man,   to  my 

*  proposal?'  I  started  out  of  my  reverie,  as  if  I  had  a- 
■waked  from  a  real  dream  ;  and  making  a  most  profound  re* 
verence — '  My  lord,'  said  I,  '  or  rather  my  fatlier  and  de- 

*  liverer,  I  am  your's  by  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  a  human 
'  heart  is  capable  of;  I  resign  myself  to  your  conduct, 
'  and  will  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  This  I 
said  with  such  emotion  of  spirit,  that  1  believe  he  saw  in- 
to my  very  soul,  for  embracing  me  once  more  with  a  most 
inexpressible   tenderness — '  I   adopt  you,'  said  he,  *  for- 

*  my  son ;  and  these  are  your  brothers,'  pointing  to  his 
two  young  companions  j  '  all  I  require  of  you  is,  that  you 
'  live  as  such.' — Here,  reverend  Fathers,  1  must  confess 
one  of  the  greatest  faults  I  ever  did  in  my  Ife.  I  never 
considered  whether  these  men  were  Christians  or  Hea- 
tliens  :  I  engaged  myself  with  a  people,  where  I  could 
never  have  the  exercise  of  my  religion,  although  I  al- 
ways preserved  it  in  my  heart.  But,  what  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  daring  young  man,  just  in  the  heat  of  his 
youth,  who  had  lost  all  his  fortune,  and  had  such  a  glori- 
ous prospect  offered  him  for  retrieving  it  ? — Soon  after 
this,  he  gave  orders  to  his  attendants  to  withdraw,  as  if 
he  intended  to  say  something  to  me  in  private ;  they 
obeyed  immediately  with  a  filial  respect,  as  if  they  had  In- 
deed 
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.ocdbecn  his  sons,  but  Ihey  were  not;  I  onlyraciUion  it 
to  shew  the  nature  of  the  people  I  \vas  engnged  with  : 
then  taking  me  by  the  hand,  lie  made  me  sit  down  bv 
him,  and  asked  me  if  it  were  really  true,  as  the  pirate  in- 
formed him,  that  I  was  an  European  Christian  <"  'Though,' 
added  he,  '  be  wliat  you  will,  1  do  not  repent  my  buy- 
'  ing  of  you."  I  told  him  I  vvas,V  and  in  that  belief  would 
live  and  die.  *  Sojou  may,'  said  he,  seemingly  pleased 
at  my  answer.  '  But  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  of 
'  that  part  of  the  world,  who  seemed  to  have  the  dispo- 
'  siLions  of  mind  1  think  I  see  in  you,'  looking  at  Ihe  li- 
neaments of  my  Face  with   a   great  deal  of  earnestness. 

*  I  have  been  informed,'  continued  he,  '  that  your  laws 
'  are  not  like  the  barbarous  Turks,  whose  government  is 

*  made  up  of  tyranny  and  brutality,  governing  all  by  fear 

*  and  torce,  and  making  slaves  of  all  who  fall  under  their 
'  power.     Whereas,  ihe  European   Christians,  as  I  am 

*  told,  are  governed  by  a  divine  law,  that  teaches  them 

*  to  do  good  to  all,  injury  to  none;  particularly  not  to  kill 

*  and  destroy  their  own  species ;  nor  to  steal,  cheat, 
'  over-reach,  or  defraud,  any  one  of  their  just  due ;  but  to 
'  do  in  all  things  just  as  they  would  be  done  by  ;  looking 

*  on  all  men  as  common  brothers  of  the  same  stock,  and 

*  behaving  wi,th  justice  and  equity  in    all  their  actions 

*  puhlick  and  private,  as  if  they  were  to  give  an  account 
'  tathe  universal  Lord  and  Father  of  all.'  I  told  him  our 
law  did  rea I l_y  teach  and  command  us  to  do  so;  but  that 
very   few  lived  up  to  this  law  ;  that  we  were  obliged  to 

,  have  recourse  to  coercive  laws  and  penalties,  to  enforce 

,'■■  what  we  acknowledged  otherwise  to  be  a  duty:  that  if 

it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  such  punishments,  the  greatest 

part  would  be  worse  than  the  vQiy  Turks  he  mentioned. 

c  He 
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He  seemed  strangely  surprised  at  this. — '  What/ says  he, 
'  can  any  one  do  in  private,  what  his  own  reason  and  so- 

*  lemn  profession  cendemns  ?*  Then  addressing  himself 
'  to  me  in  a  more  particular  manner — '  Do  you  profess 
'  this  just  and  holy  law  you  mentioned?*  1  told  him  I 
did. — *  Then,'  says  he'  *  do  but  live  up  to   your  own 

♦  law,  and  we  require  no  more  of  you*.'     Here  he  made 

a  little 

*  If  it  appear  incredible  to  any  one,  that  Heathens,  as  tliese  peo-  | 
pie  were,  should  have  such  strict  ideas  of  morality  and  justice,  1 
when  thej  see  such  horrid  injustice,  frauds  and  oppressions,  among 
Christians,  let  them  consider  first,  that  the  law  and  lightof  nature  will 
never  be  entirely  extinguished  in  any  one  who  do  not  shut  their  eyes 
sgaiust  it ;  but  that  they  would  esteem  the  injuries  they  do  toothers, 
■without  any  scruple,  to  be  very  great  hardships  if  done  to  them- 
selves :  they  have  therefore  the  ideas  of  justice  and  equity  imprint- 
ed in  their  minds,  however  obscured  by  their  wicked  lives.  2dlju 
Let  them  read  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Meaux's  Universal  History, 
pt.  iii.  of  the  morals  and  equity  of  the  antient  Egyptians  under  their 
great  king  Sesostris,  or  about  that  time.  3dly,  Not  only  the  lives 
and  maxims  of  the  first  Heathen  philsophers,  afford  us  very  just 
rules  of  morality,  but  there  are  also  fragments  of  ancient  history, 
from  the  earliest  times,  of  whole  Heathen  nations,  whose  liveii 
would  make  Christians  blush  at  their  own  immoralities,  if  they  were 
not  hardened  in  them.  The  people  of  Colchos,  whom  the  great  Bo- 
chart,  in  his  Phaleg,  proves  to  have  been  a  colony  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  of  these  ra..moirs,  or  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Poutus,  A\ho  come  from  them,  were,  according  U 
Homer,  the  most  j  ust  of  men. 

raXax7o^:;t7WV  ^ixocioldircov  AvQfcuTrajv 
Milk  eaters  the  most  just  of  men.     Hom.  II.  K. 

1  ChccriUis 
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a  little  noise  with  his  staff,  at  which  two  of  his  attend- 
ants came  in;  he  asked  tliem  if  my  effects  were  come 
from  the  pirate.  Being  answered,  they  were,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  brought  in,  and  examined  them  very  nicely. 
There  were  among  them  some  pictures  of  my  own  draw- 
ing, a  repeating  watch,  two  compass  boxes,  one  of  them 
very  curiously  wrought  in  ivory  and  gold,  wliich  had 
been  my  great  grandfather's,  given  him  by  Venerio ;  a. 
set  of  mathematical  instruments,  draughts  of  statuary  and 
architecture  by  the  best  masters;  with  ail  which  he  seem- 
ed extremely  pleased.  After  he  had  examined  them  with  a 
great  deal  of  admiration,  he  ordered  one  of  his  attendants 
to  reach  him  a  cabinet  full  of  gold  ;  he  opened  it  to  me, 
and  said — '  Young  man,  I  not  only  restore  all  your  effects 
'  here  present,  having  no  right  to  any  thing  that  belongs 

*  to  another  man;  but  once  more  offer  you  your  liberty, 

*  and  as  much  of  this  gold,  as  you  think  sufficient  to  car- 

*  ry  you  home,  and  make  you  live  easy  all  your  life.'  I 
was  a  little  out  of  countenance,  imagining  what  I  said  of 
the  ill  morals  of  the  Christians  made  him  afraid  to  take 
me  along  with  him.     I  told  him,  1  valued  nothing  now 

Choeiilus  m  Xerxis  Diabasi  apud  Bocliart,  speaking  of  the  Scy- 
thians on  the  Euxine  sea,  says —  '  No/xaS'wv  ^(Tav  ccTTOlKOi  Av- 
B^MTTcov  vofXifAOJV — they  were  a  colony  of  the  Nomades,  a  just 
l>eople.' 

Strabo  says,  that  Anacharsis  and  Abaris,  botli  Scythians,  esteemed 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  their  peculiar  and  national  affability,  pro- 
bity, and  justice  :  —  *  oai  efivixov  Tiva.  xaqocK%yoc  eTrsi^ccivov 
£VKoKias  ^  reXaiorvir^,  ^  ^ycocio/yvvvi^-  And  Nichoiaus 
'''■^Damascenus,of  the  Galactophagi— 'giffj  Je  ^  lixxiolxloi—^^^^y  are 
»hc  most  just  ofmen.'     Vide  Bochaut,  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 

c  2  so 
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SO  much  as  his  company,  and  begged  him  not  only  to  let 
me  go  along  with  him,  but  that  he  would  be  })leased  to 
accept  whatever  he  saw  of  mine  there  before  him  ;  ad- 
ding, that  I  esteemed  it  the  greatest  happiness,  to  be  able 
to   make   some  small  recompence  for   the  obligations  I 
owed  him.     '  I  do  accept  of  it,'  says  he,  '  and  take  you 
*  solemnly  into  my  care;  go  along  with  these  )'Oung  men,    % 
'  and  enjoy  your  liberty  in  effect,  which  I  have  hilherlo 
'  only  given  you  in  words/     Here  some  of  his  elder  com- 
panions  coming   in,  as  if  they   were   to  consult  about 
business,  the.  young  men  and  myself  went  to  walk  the 
town  for  our  diversion.     Your  Reverences  may  be  sure 
I  observed  ail  the  actions  of  these  new  people,  with   the 
greatest  attention  my  age  was  capable  of.     They  seemed 
not  only  to  have  a  horror  of  the  barbarous  manners  and 
vices  of  the  Turks,  but  even  a  contempt  of  all  the  plea- 
sures and  diversions  of  the  country.     Their  whole  busi- 
ness  was  to   inform  themselves    of  what  they  thought 
might  be  an  improvement  in  their  own  country,  particu- 
larly in  arts  and  trades,  and  whatever  curiosities   were 
brought  from  foreign  parts;  setting  .down  their  observa- 
tions of  every  thing   of  moment.     They  had  masters  of 
■  the  country  at  set  hours  to  teach  them  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  languages,  in   which  I   endeavoured  to   perfect 
myself  along  with  them.     Though  they  seemed  to  be  the 
most  moral  men  in  the  world,  I  could  observe  no  signs  of 
religion  in  them,' till  a  certain  occasion  that  happened  (o 
us  in  our  voyage,  of  which  I  shall  speak  to  your  Rever- 
ences in  it's  proper  place.     This  was  the  only  point  ihey 
were  shy  in  ;  they  gave  me  the  reasons  for  it  afterwards ; 
but  their  behaviour  was  the  most  candid  and  sincere  in 
other  matters  that  can  be  imagined.     We  lived  thus  m 

the 
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Jhe  most  perfect  union  all  the  time  we  staid  at  Grand 
Cairo ;  and  I  enjoyed  the  same  liberty  that  I  could  have 
had  in  Italy  :  all  I  remarked  in  them  was  an  uneasiness 
they  expressed  to  be  so  long  out  of  their  own  country  ; 
but  they  comforted  themselves  with  the  thought  it  would 
not  be  long.  I  cannot  omit  one  observation  I  made  of 
these  young  men's  conduct  while  we  staid  in  Egypt, 
They  were  all  about  my  own  age,  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  the  handsomest  race  of  people,  perhaps,  the  world 
ever  produced :  we  were  in  the  mQst  voluptuous  and 
lewd  town  in  the  whole  eastern  empire  ;  ihc  young  wo- 
men seemed  ready  to  devour  us  as  we  went  along  the 
streets.  Yet  I  never  could  perceive  in  the  young  men  the 
least  propensity  of  lewdness.  I  impujed  it  at  first  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  my  being  in  their  company,  and  a  stranger; 
but  I  soon  (bund  they  acted  by  principle.  As  young  men 
are  apt  ro  encourage,  or  rather  corrupt  one  another,  I  own 
I  could  not  forbear  expressing  my  wonder  at  it.  They 
seemed  surprised  at  the  thought ;  but  the  reasons  they 
gave  were  as  much  out  of  our  common  way  of  thinking, 
as  their  behaviour.  They  told  me,  for  the  first  reason,  that 
all  the  women  they  saw  weie  either  married  ;  or  particular 
men's  daughters;  or  common.  As  to  married  women, 
they  said,  it  was  such  a  heinous  piece  of  ii^juslice  to  vio- 
late tiie  marriage-bed,  that  every  man  living  would  1  :ok 
upon  it  as  the  greatest  injury  done  to  himself:  how  could 
thoy  therefore  in  reason  do  it  to  another  ?  If  they  were 
daughters  of  particular  men,  bred  up  with  so  much  care 
and  solicitude  of  their  parents,  what  a  terrible  afHiction 
must  it  be  to  them  or  to  ourselves,  to  see  our  daughters 
or  sisters  violated  and  corrupted,  after  all  our  care  to  the 
contrary  ;  and  this  too,  perhaps,  by  tliose  we  had  cherish- 
c  3  ed 
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celved  them,  the  Pophar,  who  naturally  abhorred  the 
Turks,  keptotf",  as  if  he  were  treating  privately'  with  some 
merchants.  But  I,  being  voung  and  inconsiderate,  stood 
gazing,  though  at  a  respectful  distance,  at  the  bassa^ 
beautiful  daughter,  from  no  other  motive  but  mere  cu- 
riosity. She  had  her  eyes  fixed  on  me  and  my  compr»i.i- 
ons  at  the  same  time,  and^  as  I  supposed,  on  the  sanvj 
account.  Her  dress  was  so  magnificent,  and  her  person 
so  charming,  that  I  thought  her  tlie  most  beautiful  crea- 
ture I  had  ever  seen  in  ray  life.  If  I  could  have  foreseen 
the  troubles  which  that  short  interview  was  to  cost  both 
the  Pophar  and  myself,  I  should  have  chosen  ralher  to 
have  looked  on  the  most  hideous  monster.  1  observed 
tiiat  the  young  lady,  -with  a  particular  sort  of  ecnotion, 
whispered  something  to  an  elderly  woman  that  attended 
lier,  and  (hat  tins  last  did  the  same  to  a  page,  who  im- 
mediately went  to  two  natives  of  the  place,  whom  the 
Pophar  used  to  hire  to  carry  his  things:  this  was  to  en- 
quire of  them  who  we  were.  They,  as  appeared  by  the 
event,  told  them,  that  I  was  a  young  slave  lately  bought 
by  the  Pophar.  After  a  while,  the  bassa  with  his  (rain 
■went  away,  and  I,  for  my  part,  thought  no  more  of  the 
matter.  The  next  day,  as  the  Pophar  and  me,  were 
walking  in  one  of  the  publick  gardens,  a  little  elderly 
man,  like  an  eunuch,  with  a  most  beautiful  youth  along 
with  him,  having  dogged  us  (o  a  private  part  of  the 
walks,  came  up  to  us,  and  addressing  themsclve_s  to  the 
Pophar,  asked  1iim  what  he  would  take  for  his  young 
slave,  pointing  at  me,  because  the  bassa  desired  to  buy 
him.  The  Pophar  seemed  to  be  more  surprized  at  this 
unexpected  question,  than  I  ever  observed  him  at  any 
thing  before,  which  confirmed  me  more  and  more  in  the 

opinion 
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Opinion  of  the  kindness  he  had  for  me.     But  soon  com-» 
ing  to  himself,  as  he  was  a  man  of  great  presence  of 
mind,  he  said  very  calmly,  that  I  was  no  slave;  nor  a  per- 
son to  be  sold  for  any  price,  since  I  was  as  free  as  he  was. 
Taking  this  for  a  pretext  to  enhance  the  price,  they  pro- 
duced some  oriental  pearls  with  other  jeweh;  of    immense 
value;  and  bid  him  name  what  he   would  have,  and  it 
should  be  paid  immediately  :  adding,  that  I  was  to  be 
the  companion  of  the  bassa's  son,  where  I  might  make  ray 
fortune  forever,  if  I  would  go  along  with  them.     The 
Pophar  persisted  in  his  first  answer,  and  said  he  had  no 
power  over  me:  they  alledged,  I   had  been  bought  as  a 
slave,  but  a  little  before  in  the  Grand  Signior's  domini- 
ons,, and  they  would  have  me.     Here  1  interposed,  and 
answered  briskly,  that  though  I  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  chance  of  war,  I  was  no  slave,  nor  would  I  part 
with  my  liberty  but  at  the  price  of  my  life.     The  bassa's 
son,  for  so  he  now  declared  himself  to  be,  in>tead  of  be- 
ing angry  at  my  resolute  answer,  replied  with  a  most  a- 
greeable  smile,   that  I  should  be  as  free  as  he  was ;   mak- 
ing at  (he  same  time  the  most  solemn  protestations  by  his 
holy  Alcoran,  that  our  lives  and  deaths  should  be  insepa- 
rable.    Though   there  was  something  in  his  words  the 
most  persuasive  I  ever  fell,  yet  considering  the  obliga- 
tions I  had  to  the  Pophar,  I  was  resolved  not  to  go;  but. 
answered  with  a  most  respeciftd  bow,  that  though  I  was 
free  by  nature,   I  had  indispensible  obligations  not   to  go 
with  him,  and  hoped  he  would  take  it  for  a  determinate 
answer.     I  pronounced  this  with  such  a  resolute  air,  as 
made  him  see  there  was  no  hope.       Whether  his  desire 
was  more  enflamed  by  my  denial,  or  whether  they  took 
us  for  persons  of  greater  note  than  we  appeared  to  be,  I 
c5  cannot 
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cannot  tell;  but  I  observed  he  put  on  a  very  languishing 
air,  with  tears  stealing  down  his  cheeks,  which  moved 
me  to  a  degree  I  cannot  express.  I  was  scarce  capable 
of  speaking,  but  cast  down  my  eyes,  and  stood  as  im- 
moveable as  a  statue.  This  seemed  to  revive  his  hopes; 
and  recovering  himself  a  litde,  with  a  trembling  voice  he 
replied — '  Suppose  it  be  the  bassa's  daughter,  you  saw 
'  yesterday,  that  desires  to  have  you  for  her  attendant, 
'  what  \\ill  }ou  say  then?'  I  started  at  this,  and  cast- 
ing my  eyes  on  him  more  attentively,  I  saw  him  swim- 
ming in  tears,  with  a  tenderness  enough  to  pierce  the 
hardest  heart.  I  looked  at  the  Pophar,  who  I  saw  was 
trembling  for  me;  and  feared  it  was  the  daughter  herself 
that  asked  me  the  question.  1  was  soon  putout  of  doubt ; 
for  she,  finding  she  had  gone  too  far  to  go  back,  disco- 
vered herself,  and  said,  I  must  go  along  with  her,  or  one 
of  us  must  die"^. — I  hope  your  Reverences  will  excuse 

this 


*  Love  adventures  are  not  the  design  of  these  memoirs,  as  will 
appear  by  the  rest  of  his  life  :  otherwise  this  account  of  the  bassa's 
daughter  had  like  to  have  made  me  lay  down  my  pen,  without 
troubling  myself  to  write  any  further  remark.  But,  when  I  consi- 
dereii,  the  man  is  no  fool,  let  him  be  what  he  will,  nor  cuuld  de- 
sign to  embellish  his  history  by  this  extraordinary  adventure,  so  like 
the  former,  and  just  upon  the  back  of  it,  lam  inclined  to  believe  he 
wrote  the  matter  ol  fact  just  as  it  happened.  More  unaccountable 
accidents  than  this  have  happened  to  some  men. 

Tlie  amouTous  temper  of  the  Turkish  ladies,  especially  at  Graud 
Cairo,  where  the  women  are  the  most  voluptuous  in  the  world,  and 
the  surprising  beauty  of  this  }^oung  man,  who,  the  secretary  says, 
has  the  noblest  presence  he  ever  saw,  even  at  tliat  age,  might  easi- 
ly charm  a  wanton  giddy  girl  at  the  first  sight.  Besides,  she  was 
jaformed  he  was  a  slave,  and  might  tliinjt  she  could  have  purchased 

hija 
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(hi!?  account  I  give  of  myself,  which  nothhig  should  have- 
drawn  from  me,  though  it  is  literally  true,  but  your  ex- 
press 

him  for  her  private  gallant;  or  might  be  encour<iged  in  it  by  the 
lustful  elderly  woman  that  attended  her.  Such  things  have  bceu 
done  before  now;  but  when  she  came  nearer  to  the  t-emp;ing  ob-. 
J€ct,  and  found  him  to  be  something  more  noble  than  she  expected, 
her  passion  miglit  thereby  grow  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Extraordinary  beauty,  in  either  sex,  is  oftentimes  a  great  misfor- 
tune ;  since  it  frequently  leads  them  into  very  great  follies,  and 
even  disasters.  What  will  not  heedless  youth  do,  when  fired  with 
flattery  oc  charms  ?  'Tis  no  new  thing  for  women  to  fall  in  love  at 
first  sight,  as  well  as  men,  and  on  as  unequal  terms;  in  spite  of  all 
reasons  and  considerations  to  the  contrary.  I  believe  there  may  be 
men  in  the  world,  as  charming  in.  the  eyes  of  women,  as  ever  (he 
fair  Helen  appeared  to  the  men.  The  almost  incredible  catastro- 
phes caused  by  her  beauty,-  are  so  far  from  being  fabulous,  that* 
besides  the  account  Homer  gives  of  her,  there  is  extant  an  oration, 
of  the  famous  Isocrates  De  laudibus  Heleuc'P-,,  bt-fore  A-iexauder  the 
Great's  time,  which  gives  a  more  amasing  account  of  the  effects  of 
her  beaaty,  than  Homer  does.  He  says,  she  was  raviihed  for  lier 
beauty  by  the  great  and  wise  Theseus,  when  she  was  but  a  girl. 
She  was  afterwards  courted  by  all  the  Grecian  princes;  and,  after 
her  marriage,  was  carried  from  Europe  into  Abia  by  the  be;  atiful; 
Paris ;  which  kindled  the  first  war,  that  is  recorded  in  hi>tnry  to. 
have  been  made  in  those  parts  of  the  world.  Yet  notwitlistanding 
that  false  and  fatal  step,  her  beauty  reconciled  her  to  her  husband. 
The  sight  of  some  men  may  have  as.  violent  elfects  on  women. 

It  is  possible  the  young  lady  would  have  been  very  angry  wilfi 
any  one,  who  should  have  persuaded  Sinior  Gaudentio  to  do  as  he 
did;  yet  in  effect  it  was  the  greatest  kindness:  for  thi^  ver^;  lady,, 
rorae  time  after,  became  mistress  of  the  whole  Ottoman  empire.. 
Whereas  if  she  had  run  away  with  bin),  as  the  violence  c;  her  pas- 
sion suggested,  they  had  both  of  them  been  inevitably  miserable.. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  reasons,  I  should  not  have  believed  ihis 
c  6  stoi-y 
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cannot  tell;  but  I  observed  he  put  on  a  very  languishing 
air,  with  tears  stealing  down  his  cheeks,  which  moved 
me  to  a  degree  I  cannot  express.  I  was  scarce  capable 
oF  speaking,  but  cast  down  my  eyes,  and  stood  as  im- 
moveable as  a  statue.  This  seemed  to  revive  his  hopes; 
and  recovering  himself  a  litde,  with  a  trembling  voice  he 
replied — '  Suppose  it  be  the  bassa*s  daughter,  you  saw 
'  yesterday,  that  desires  to  have  you  for  her  attendant, 
*  what  will  you  say  then?'  I  started  at  this,  and  cast- 
ing my  eyes  on  him  more  attentively,  I  saw  him  swim- 
ming in  tears,  with  a  tenderness  enough  to  pierce  the 
hardest  heart.  I  looked  at  the  Pophar,  who  I  saw  was 
trembling  for  me;  and  feared  it  was  the  daughter  herself 
that  asked  me  the  question.  I  was  soon  put  out  of  doubt ; 
for  she,  finding  she  had  gone  too  far  to  go  back,  disco- 
vered herself,  and  said,  I  must  go  along  with  her,  or  one 
of  us  must  die*. — I  hope  your  Reverences  will  excuse 

this 


*  Love  adventures  are  not  the  design  of  these  memoirs,  as  ■will 
appear  by  the  rest  of  his  life  :  otherwise  this  account  of  the  bassa's 
daughter  had  like  to  have  made  me  lay  down  my  pen,  without 
troubling  myself  to  write  any  further  remark.  But,  when  I  consi- 
dereil,  the  man  is  no  fool,  let  him  be  what  he  will,  nor  could  de- 
sign to  embellish  his  history  by  this  extraordinary  adventure,  so  like 
the  former,  and  just  upon  the  back  of  it,  lam  inclined  to  believe  he 
•wrote  the  matter  ot  fact  jnst  as  it  huj)pened.  More  unaccountable 
accidents  ihan  this  have  happened  to  some  men. 

The  amouTous  temper  of  the  Turkish  ladies,  especially  at  Graud 
Cairo,  where  the  women  are  the  most  voluptuous  in  the  world,  and 
the  surprising  beauty  of  this  young  man,  who,  the  secretary  says, 
has  the  noblest  presence  he  ever  saw,  even  al  tliat  age,  might  easi- 
ly charm  a  wanton  giddy  girl  at  the  first  sight.  Besides,  she  was 
ioforme  J  he  was  a  slave,  and  might  t'link  ihe  could  have  purchased 

him. 
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this  account  I  give  of  myself,  which  nothing  sliould  havC' 
drawn  from  me,  though  it  is  literally  true,  but  your  ex- 
press 

him  for  her  private  gallant ;  or  nii^ht  he  cncouniged  in  it  by  the 
histful  elderly  woman  that  attended  her.  Such  things  have  been 
done  before  now  ;  but  when  she  came  nearer  to  the  t-cmp.ing  ob-. 
ject,  and  found  him  to  be  something  more  noble  than  she  expected, 
her  passion  might  thereby  grow  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Extraordinary  beauty,  in  either  sex,  is  oftentimes  a  great  misfor- 
tune ;  since  it  frequently  leads  them  into  very  great  follies,  and 
even  disasters.  What  will  not  heedless  youth  do,  when  fired  with 
flattery  or  charms  ?  'Tis  no  new  thing  for  women  to  fall  in  love  at 
iirst  sight,  as  well  as  men,  and  on  as  unequal  terms;  in  spite  of  all 
reasons  and  considerations  to  the  contrary.  I  believe  there  may  be^ 
men  in  the  world,  as  charming  in.  the  eyes  of  women,  as  ever  the 
fair  Helen  appeared  to  the  men.  The  almost  incredible  catastro- 
phes caused  by  her  beautj^  are  so  far  from  being  fabulous,  that,. 
besides  the  account  Homer  gives  of  her,  there  is  extant  an  oration, 
of  the  famous  Isocrates  De  laudibus  HeleniPj.  before  A-lexander  tlie 
Great's  time,  which  gives  a  more  amazing  account  of  the  effects  of 
her  beauty,  than  Homer  does.  He  says,  she  was  ravished  for  iicr 
beauty  by  the  great  and  wise  Theseus,  when  she  wa^  but  a  girl. 
She  was  afterwards  courted  by  all  the  Grcci  in  princes ;  and,  cifter 
her  marriage,  was  carried  from  Europe  into  Abia  by  the  be:  atiful 
Paris;  which  kindled  the  first  \Var,.  that  is-  recorded  in  in>tory  to. 
have  been  made  in  those  parts  of  the  world.  Yet  notwithstanding 
that  false  and  fatal  step,  her  beauty  reconciled  her  to  her  husband^ 
The  sight  of  some  men  may  have  as  violent  effects  on  women. 

It  is  possible  the  young  lady  would  have  been  very  angvy  with 
any  one,  who  should  have  persuaded  Sinior  Gaudentio  to  do  as  he 
did;  yet  in  effect  it  was  the  greatest  kindness:,  for  this  ver^-  lady,, 
romc  tin?.e  after,  became  mistress  of  the  whole  Ottoman  empire.. 
Whereas  if  she  had  run  away  with  hin),  as  the  violence  .;.  her  pas- 
sion suggested,  they  had  both  of  them  been  inevitably  miserable.. 
Kotwithstanding  all  these  reasons,  I  should  not  have  believed  ihis 
c  Q  story 
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vately  agreed  with  him  to  sail  out  of  the  port,  as  if  we 
were  really  on  board,  while  the  Pophar  hired  a  boat  for 
us  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  in  which  we  went  that 
night  directly  for  Grand  Cairo.  As  soon  as  we  were  ar- 
rived there,  we  enquired  how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  bassa  returned  to  that  city.  They  told  us  it  would  be 
about  a  fortnightat  soonest;  this  gave  the  Pophar  time  ta 
pay  offhis  house,  pack  up  his  effects,  and  get  all  things 
ready  fHr  his  great  voyage  ;  but  he  still  had  greater  ap- 
prehensions in  his  looks  than  ever  I  remarked  in  him. 
However,  he  told  us,  he  hoped  the  affair  would  end 
well.  In  five  days  time  all  things  were  in  readiness  for 
our  departure.  We  set  out  a  little  before  sun-set,  as  is 
customary  in  those  countries,  and  marched  but  a  slow 
pace  whilst  we  vver^  near  the  town,  to  avoid  any  suspi- 
cion of  flight.  After  we  had  travelled  thus  about  a 
league  up  the  side  of  the  river  Nile,  the  Pophar  leading 
the  van,  and  the  rest  following  in  a  pretty  long  string 
after  him,  we  met  five  or  six  men  coming  down  tlie  river- 
side on  horseback,  whose  (ine  turbans  and  habits  shewed 
they  were  pages,  or  attendants  on  some  great  person,. 
The  Pophar  turned  off  from  the  river  as  if  it  were  to 
give  them  way;  and  they  passed  on  very  civilly  with- 
out seeming  to  take  any  further  notice  of  us.  I  was  the 
hindmost  but  one,  of  our  train,  having  staid  to  give  our 
dromedaries  some  water.  Soon  after  these,  came  two 
ladies  riding  on  little  Arabian  jennets,  with  prodigious 
rich  furniture,  by  which  I  guessed  them  to  be  persons  of 
quality,  and  the  others  gone  before  to  be  their  attend- 
ants. They  were  not  quite  over  against  where  I  was,, 
when  the  jennet  of  the  younger  of  the  two  ladies  began 
to  snort  and  start  at  our  dromedaries,  and  became  so  un- 
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ruly,    that  I  apprehended  she  could  scarce  sit  him.     At 
that  instant,  one  of  the  led  dromedaries  coming  pretty 
near,  that  and  the  rustling  of  its  loading,  so  frighted  the 
jennet,  that  he  gave  a  bound  all  on  a  sudden,  and  being 
on  the  inside  of  us  towards  the  river,  he  ran  full  speed 
towards  the  edge  of  the  bank,  where  not  being  able  to 
stop  his  career,  he  flew  directly  off  the  precipice  into  the 
rii'er,  with  the  lady  still  sitting  him ;  but  the  violence  of 
the  leap  threw  her  off  two  or  three  yards  into  the  water. 
It  happened  very  luckily  that  there  was  a  little  island  just 
by  where  she  fell,  and  her  clothes  keeping  her  up  for 
-  some  minutes,  the  stream  carried  her  against  some  stakes 
that  stood  just  abo\'ie  the  water,  which  catched  hold  of 
her  clothes,  and  held  her  there.  Tlie  shrieks  of  the  other 
lady  brought  the  nighest  attendants  up  to  us  ;  but  those 
fearful  wretches  durst  not  venture   into  the  river  to  her 
assistance.     I  jumped  off  my  dromedary  with  indigna- 
tion, and   throwing  off  my   loose  garment  and  sandals^ 
swam  to  her,  and   with  much   difficulty   getting  hold  of 
her  hand,  and  loosing   her  garments  from  the  slakes,  I 
made  a  shift  to  draw  her  across  the  stream,  till  I  brought 
her  to  land.  She  was  quite  senseless  for  some  time  ;  I  held 
down  her  head,  which  I  had  not  yet  looked  at,  tom^ke 
her  disgorge  the  water  she  had  swallowed  ;  but  I  Vv-as 
soon  struck  with  a  double  surprise,  when   1  looked  at  her 
face,  to  find  it  was  the  bassa's  daughter,  and  to  see  hes 
in  that  place,  whom  1  thought  I  had  left  at  Alexandria. 
After  some  time,  she  came  to  herself,  and  looking  fixed 
on  me  a  good  while,  her  senses  not  being  entirely  reco- 
vered, at  last  she  cried  out — '  O  Mahomet,  must  I  ow  e 
'  my  life  to  this  man  !'  and  fainted  away.     The  other  la- 
dy who  was  her  confidant,  with  a  great  deal  of  pains 

brought 
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vately  agreed  with  him  to  sail  out  of  the  port,  as  if  we 
•were  really  on  board,  while  tlie  Pophar  hired  a  boat  for 
us  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  in  which  we  went  that 
night  directly  for  Grand  Cairo.  As  soon  as  we  were  ar- 
rived there,  we  enquired  how  long  it  would  be  before 
the  bassa  returned  to  that  city.  They  told  us  it  would  be 
about  a  fortnightat  soonest;  this  gave  the  Pophar  time  ta 
pay  offhis  house,  pack  up  his  effects,  and  get  all  things 
ready  fi6r  his  great  voyage  ;  but  he  still  had  greater  ap- 
prehensions in  his  looks  than  ever  I  remarked  in  him.. 
However,  he  told  us,  he  hoped  the  affair  would  end 
well.  In  five  days  time  all  things  were  in  readiness  for 
our  departure.  We  set  out  a  little  before  sun-set,  as  is 
customary  in  those  countries,  and  marched  but  a  slow 
pace  whilst  we  were  near  the  town,  to  avoid  any  suspi- 
cion of  flight.  After  we  had  travelled  thus  about  a 
league  up  the  side  of  the  river  Nile,  the  Pophar  leading 
the  van,  and  the  rest  following  in  a  pretty  long  string 
after  him,  we  met  five  or  six  men  coming  down  the  river- 
side on  horseback,  whose  fine  turbans  and  habits  shewed 
they  were  pages,  or  attendants  on  some  great  person^ 
The  Pophar  turned  off  from  the  river  as  if  it  were  to 
give  them  way;  and  they  passed  on  very  civilly  with- 
out seeming  to  take  any  further  notice  of  us.  I  was  the 
hindmost  but  one,  of  our  train,  having  staid  to  give  our 
dromedaries  some  water.  Soon  after  these,  came  two 
ladies  riding  on  little  Arabian  jennets,  with  prodigious 
rich  furniture,  by  which  I  guessed  them  to  be  persons  of 
quality,  and  the  others  gone  before  to  be  their  attend- 
ants. They  were  not  quite  over  against  where  I  was^ 
when  the  jennet  of  the  younger  of  the  two  ladies  began 
to  snort  and  start  at  our  dromedaries,  and  became  so  un- 
ruly. 
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ruly,    that  I  apprehended  she  could  scarce  sit  him.     At 
that  instant,  one  of  the  led  dromedaries  coming  pretty 
near,  that  and  tlie  rustling  of  its  loading,  so  frighted  the 
jennet,  that  he  gave  a  bound  all  on  a  sudden,  and  being 
on  the  inside  of  us  towards  the  river,  he  ran  full  speed 
towards  the  edge  of  the  bank,  where  not  being  able  to 
stop  his  career,  he  flew  directly  off  the  precipice  into  the 
river,  with  the  lady  still  sitting  him;  but  the  violence  of 
the  leap  threw  her  off  two  or  three  yards  into  the  water. 
It  happened  very  luckily  that  there  was  a  little  island  just 
by  where  she  fell,  and  her  clothes  keeping  her  up  for 
some  minutes,  the  stream  carried  her  against  some  stakes 
that  stood  just  abo\ie  the  water,  which  catched  hold  of 
her  clothes,  and  held  her  there.  Tlie  shrieks  of  the  other 
lady  brought  the  nighest  attendants  up  to  us  ;  but  those 
fearful  wretches  durst  not  venture   into  the  river  to  her 
assistance.     I  jumped  off  my  dromedary  with  indigna- 
tion, and   throwing  off  my   loose  garment  and  sandals^ 
swam  to  her,  and   with  much   difficulty   getting  hold  of 
her  hand,  and  loosing  her  garments  fiom  the  stakes,  I 
made  a  shift  to  draw  her  across  the  stream,  till  I  brought 
her  to  land.  She  was  quite  senseless  for  some  time  ;  I  held 
down  her  head,  which  I  had  not  yet  looked  at,  tomrke 
her  disgorge  the  water  she  had  swallowed  ;  but  I  was 
soon  struck  with  a  double  surprise,  when   1  looked  at  her 
face,  to  find  it  was  the  bassa's  daughter,  and  to  see  heK 
in  that  place,  whom  I  thought  I  had  left  at  Alexandir. 
After  some  time,  she  came  to  herself>and  looking  fixed 
on  me  a  good  while,  her  .senses  not  being  entirely  reco- 
vered, at  last  she  cried  out — '  O  Mahomet,  must  I  ovse 
'  my  life  to  this  man!'  and  fainted  away.     The  other  la- 
dy wh.o   was  her  confidant,  with  a  great  deal  of  pains 

brought 
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brought  her  to  herself  again;  we  raised  her  up,  and  eiv 
deavoured  to  coinfort  her  as  well  as  we  could:  *  No/ 
says  she,  '  throw  me  inio  the  river  once  more;  let  me 
'  not  be  obliged  to  a  Barbarian  for  whom  I  have  done  too 
'  much  already.'  I  told  her  in  the  most  respectful  terms 
I  could  think  of,  that  Providence  had  ordered  it  so,  that 
I  might  make  some  recompence  for  the  undeserved  obli- 
gations she  had  laid  on  me;  that  I  had  too  great  value  for 
her  merit,  ever  to  make  her  miserable,  by  loving  a  slave, 
such  as  I  was,  a  stranger,  a  Christian,  and  one  who  had 
indispensible  obligations  to  act  as  I  did.  Siie  startled  a 
little  at  what  I  taid ;  but  after  a  short  recollection  an- 
swered— '  Whether  you  are  a  slave,  an  infidel,  or  what- 
'  ever  you  please,  you  are  one  of  the  most  generous  men 

*  In  the  world.     I  suppose  your  obligations  are  on  ac- 

*  count  of  some  more  happy  woman  tljan  myself;  but 
'  since  I  owe  my  life  to  you,  I  am  resolved  not  to  make 
'  you  unhappy,  any  more  than  you   do  me.     I  not  only 

*  pardon  you,  but  am  convinced  my  pretensions  are  both 

*  unjust,  and  against  my  own  honour.'  She  said  this 
with  an  air  becoming  her  quality  :  she  was  much  more 
at  ease  when  I  assured  her  I  was  engaged  to  no  woman 
in  the  world ;,  but  that  her  memory  should  be  ever  dear 
to  me,  and  imprinted  in  my  heart  till  my  last  breath. 
Here  ten  or  a  dozen  armed  Turks  came  upon  us  full 
speed  from  the  town,  and  seeing  the  ?ophar  and  his  com- 

^panions,  they  cried  out — *  Stop,  villains !  we  arrest  you 
''in  the  name  of  the  bassa.'  At  this  we  started  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  when  the  lady,  who  knew  thera, 

.bid  me  not  be  afraid;  that  she  had  ordered  these  men  to 
pursue  me,  when  she  left  Alexandria.  That  hearing  we 
had  fled  off  by  sea,  she  pretended  sickness,  and    asked 

leave 
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leave  of  her  Tather  to  return  to  Cairo,  thereto   bemoan 
her  misfortune  with  her  confidant;  and  was  in  those  me- 
lancholy sentiments,  when  the  late  accident  happened  to 
her.     That  she  supposed  these  men  had  discovered  the 
trick  wc  had  played  them  in  not  going  by  sea,  and  on 
belter  information  had  pursued  us  tliis  way.     So  she  dis- 
missed them  immediately.     I  was  all  this  wiiiie  in.  one  of 
the  greatest  agonies  that  can  be  expressed,  both  for  fear 
of  my  own  resolutions  and  her*s  :  so  I  begged  her  to  re- 
tire, lest  her  wet  clothes  should  endanger  her  health.     I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  pronounce  these  words,  if 
thePophar  had  not  cast  a  look  at  me,  vvhicii  pierced  me 
through,  and  made  me  see  the  danger  I  was  in  by  my  de- 
lay.    Her  resokuions  now  seemed  to  be    stronger  than 
mine.      She  pulled  o(T this  jewel  your  Reverences  see  on 
my  finger,  r#nd  just  said,  with  tears  trickling  down  her 
beautiful  cheeks — *  Take    this,  and  adieu  1'     She    then 
pulled  her  companion  away,    and  never  looked   at  me 
more.     I  stood  amazed,  almost  without  life  or  motion  in 
me,  and  cannot  tell  how  long  I  might  have  continued  so, 
if  the  Pophar  had  not  come  and  congratulated  m^e  for  ray 
deliverance.     I  told  him,  I   did  not  know  what  he  meant 
by  deliverance,  for   I  did  not  know  whether  I  was  alive 
or  de^d,  and  that  I  was  afraid  he  would  repent  his  buying 
me,  if  I  procured  him  any  more  of  these  adventures.    *  If 
'  we  meet  with  no  worse  than  these,'  sa\s  he,  '  we  are 
'  well  enough  ;  no  victory  can    be  gained  without  some 
*"  loss."     So  he   awakened  me  out  of  my  lethargy,  and* 
commanded  us  to  make  the  best  of  our  way. 

Though  the  Pophar  was  uneasy  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  fair  lady, and  the  faithless  Turks,  vet  he  was* 
not  in  any  great  haste  in  the  main,  the  present  time  for' 
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his  great  vojagc  not  being  yet  come.  Tiiere  appeared 
a  gaiety  in  his  countenance,  that  seemed  to  promise  us 
a  prosperous  journey.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  was 
glad  1  had  escaped  my  dangerous  enchantress,  there  wa$ 
a  heaviness  lay  on  my  spirits,  which  I  could  give  no  ac- 
count of;  but  the  thoughts  of  such  an  unknown  voyage, 
and  variety  ofplaces  dissipated  it  by  degrees.  We  were 
eleven  in  number,  five  elderly  men,  and  five  young  ones^ 
niyself  being  a  supernumerary  person.  We  were  all 
mounted  upon  dromedaries,  which  were  very  fine  for 
that  sort  of  creature;  they  are  something  like  camels,  but 
less,  and  much  swifter;  they  live  a  great  while  without 
water,  as  the  camels  do,  which  was  the  reason  they  made 
use  of  them,  for  the  barren  sands  they  were  to  pass  over  j 
though  they  have  the  finest  horses  that  can  be  seen  ii'k 
their  own  country,  ^'hey  had  five  spare  ones  to  carry- 
provisions,  or  to  change,  in  case  any  one  of  their  own 
should  tire  by  the  way.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  five 
that  I  rode  ;  we  went  up  the  Nile,  leaving  it  on  oar  left 
hand,  all  the  way,  steering  our  course  directly  for  Upper 
Egypt.  I  presume  your  Reverences  know,  that  the  ri- 
ver Nile  divides  Egypt  into  two  parts  lengthways,  de- 
scending from  Abyssinia  with  such  an  immense  course, 
that  the  Ethiopians  said  it  had  no  head;  and  running 
through  the  Hither  Ethiopia,  pours  down  upon  Egypt, 
as  the  Pvhine  does  through  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
making  it  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  universe. 
We  visited  all  the  towns  on  that  famous  river  upwards, 
under  pretence  of  merchandizing  ;  but  the  true  reason  of 
our  delay  was,  because  the  Pophar's  critical  time  for  his 
great  voyagilij'as  not  yet  come.  He  looked  at  his  ephe- 
meris  and  notes  almost  every  hour,  the  rest  of  them  at- 
tending 
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tending  hh  nod  in  the  most  minute  circumstances.     As 
we  approached  the  upper  paits  of  Kgypt,  as  nigh  as  I 
could  guess,  over  against  the  desarts  of  Barca,  they  be- 
gan to  buy  provisions  proper  for  their  purpose ;  but  par- 
ticularly rice,  dried  fruits,  and  a  sort  of  dried  paste  tliat 
served  us  for  bread.     They  bought  their  provisions   at 
diiTerent  places,  to  avoid  suspicion  ;  and  I  observed  they 
laid  up  a  considerable  quantity,  both  for  their  dromeda- 
ries and  their  selves :  by  which  I  found  we  had  a  long 
journey  to  make.     When  we  came  over  against  the  mid- 
dle coast  of  the  vast  desart  of  Barca,  we  met  with  a  deli- 
cate clear   rivulet,  breaking   out  of  a  rising  part  of  the 
sands,  and  making  towards  the  Nile.    Here  we  alighted^ 
drank  ourselves,  and  gave  our  dromedaries  to   drink  as 
much  as  they  would:  then  we  filled  all  our  vessels,  made 
on  purpose  for  carriage,  and  took  in  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  water  than  we  had  done  provisions. — I  forgot 
to  tell  your  Reverences,  that  at  several  places  as  we  pas- 
sed, they  dismounted  and  kissed  the  ground  with  a  very 
supers! itious    devotion,  and    scraped  some  of  the  dust, 
which  they  put  into  golJen  urns,  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  on  purpose,  letting  me  do  what  I  pleased  all 
the  while.     Tiiis   sort  of  devotion   I    then  only   guessed, 
hut  found  it  to  be  true  afterwards,  Vvas  the  chief  occasion 
of  their  coming  into  (hose  parts;  though,  carried  on  under 
the  pretence  of  merchandizing.     They  did  the    same  in 
this  place  ;  and  when  all  were  ready,  the  Pophar  look- 
ing  on    his  papers    and    needle,  cried — '  Gaulo  Benim, 
which  I  vvas  informed,  was  as  much  as  to  say — *  Now, 
'  children,  for   our  lives;'  and  immediately,  as  he  had 
steered  south  all  along  before,  he  turned  short  on  his  right 
hand  due  west,  cross  the  vast  desart  of  Barca,  as  fast  as 

his 
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his  dromedary  could  well  go.  We  bad  nothing  but  sands 
and  sky  before  us,  and  in  a  few  hours  were  almost  out  of 
danger  of  any  one's  attempting  to  follovv  us. 

Being  tiius  embarked,  if  I  inaysay  so,  on  this  vast  ocean 
of  sand,  a  thousand  perplexing  thoughts  came  into  my 
mind,  which  I  did  not  reflect  on  before.  Behold  me  in 
the  midst  of  the  inhospitable  desarts  of  Africa,"  where 
whole  armies*  had  often  perished.  The  further  we  ad- 
vanced the  more  our  danger  encreased.  I  was  with  men, 
who  were  not  only  strangers  to  myself,  but  to  all  the 
world  beside ;  ten  against  one  :  but  this  was  not  all ;  I 
was  persuaded  now  they  were  Heathens  and  Idolaters  ; 
for  beside  their  superstitious  kissing  the  earth  in  several 
places,  I  observed  they  looked  upwards  to  the  Sun,  and 
'seemed  to  address  their  oraisons  to  (hat  planet,  glorious 
indeed,  but  a  planet  and  a  creature  nevertheless.  Then 
I  reflected  on  what  the  Pophar  said  when  he  bought  me, 
that  1  was  not  likely  to  return.     *  It  is  possible,^  thought 

*  Ancient  histories  give  ns  several  instances  o.^  a  .<Treat  number  of 
persons,  and  even  whole  armies,  who  have  bei  n  loj^t  in  the  siinds 
of  Africa.  Herodotus  in  Thalia,  says  that  Canibjses  the  son  of  Cj- 
rus  the  Great,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians,  was  brouglit 
to  such  straits  in  those  vast  desarts,  that  they  were  forced  to  eat 
every  tenth  man  before  they  could  get  back  again. '  The  other  ar' 
my  which  he  sent  to  destroy  the  tcnsple  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  was 
entirely  overwhelmed  and  lost  in  the  sands:  Hkrodot.  TiAlia. 
The  Idolaters  imputed  it  as  a  j)unishinent  for  his  imi/iety  against 
Jupiter,  but  it  was  for  want  of  knowing  the  danger.  T-suppose  very 
few  are  ignorant  of  the  contrivance  of  Marius  the  Roman  general] 
to  get  over  the  sands,  to  Capsa,  to  seize  Jugiirlha's  treasure,  whicl* 
lie  thouiiht  secuie.     Salhvst.  dk  Blllo  Jucurtxiin. 
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1,  '  I  am  destined  for  a  human  sacrifice,  to  some  Hea- 
*  then  god  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  desart.*  But  not  see- 
ing any  arms  they  had,  either  offensive  or  defensive,  ex- 
cept their  short  goads  to  prick  on  their  dromedaries,  I  was 
a  little  easy:  I  iiad  privately  provided  myself  with  two 
pocket-pistols,  and  was  resolved  to  defend  myself  till  the 
last  ga<ip.  But  when  I  considered  that  unparalleled  justice 
and  humanity  I  had  experienced  in  their  treatment  of  me, 
I  was  a  little  comforted.  As  for  the  difficulty  in  passino- 
the  desarts,  I  reflected  that  their  own  lives  were  as  much 
in  danger  as  mine  ;  that  they  must  have  some  unknown 
ways  of  passing  them  over,  otherwise  they  would  never 
expose  themselves  to  such  evident  danger. 

I  should  have  told  your  Reverences,  that  we  set  out  a 
little  before  sun-set,  to  avoid  the  heats,  June  the  9th, 
1688  ;  the  imxyn  was  about  the  first  quarter,  and  carried* 
on  the  liglit  till  nigh  dawn  of  day;  the  gHttering  of  the 
sands,  or  rather  pobbly  gravel,  in  wiiich  there  were  abun- 
dance of  shining  stones  like  jewels  or  crystal,  encreased 
the  ligl^t,  that  we  could  see  to  steer  our  course  by  the 
needle  very  well.  We  v/ent  on  at  a  vast  rate,  the  dro- 
medaries being  very  swift  creatures ;  their  pace  is  more 
running  than  galloping,  much  like  that  of  a  mule;  that  I 
verily  believe,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  about 
ten  the  next  day,  we  ran  almost  an  hundred  and  twenty 
Italian  miles  .  we  had  neither  stop  nor  let,  but  steered 
our  course  in  a  direct  line,  like  a  sliip  under  sail.  The 
heats  were  not  nigh  so  unsufferable  as  I  expected ;  for 
though  we  saw  nothing  we  could  call  a  mountain  in  those 
immense  Bares,  yet  the  sands,  or  at  least  tie  way  we 
steered,  was  very  high  grouiui  :  thai  as  soon  a.  we  were 
cut  of  the  breath  of  the  habitable  countries^  we  had  a  per- 
petual 
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of  water.     I  had  not  gone  far,  but  I  saw  a  most  delicate 
rill,  bubbling  out  from  under  a  rock,  forming  a  little  na- 
tural bason,  from  whence  it  ran  gliding  down  the  centre 
of  the  vale,  encreasing  as  it  went,  till  in  all  appearance 
it  might  form  a  considerable  rivulet,  unless  it  were  swal- 
lowed up  again  in  the  sands.     At  that  place  the  vale  ran 
upon  a  prei-ty  deep  descent,  so  that  I  could  see  over  the 
trees  and  shrubs  below    ir.e,  almost   as  far   as   my  eyes 
could   reach ;  increasing  or  decreasing  in  breadth  as  the 
hills  of  sands,  for  now  they  appeared  to  be  hills:,  would 
give  it  leave.     Here  I  had  the  most  delightful  prospect 
that  the  most  lively  imagination  can  form  to  itself;  the 
sun-burnt  hills  of  sand  on  each  side,  madt^  the  greens  look 
still  more  charming,  but  the  singing  of  innumerable  un- 
known birds,  with  the  difierent  fruits  and  perfumes  ex- 
haling from  the  aromatic  shrubs,  rendered  the  place  de- 
iicious   beyond  expression.     After   I  had   drank  my  fill, 
and  delighted  myself  with  those  native  rarities,   I  saw  a 
large  lion  come  out  of  the  grove,  about  two  hundred  pa- 
ces below  mCi  going  very  qeielly  to  the  spring  to  lap  : 
when  he  had    drank,  he  whisked  his  tail  two  or  three 
times,  and  began  to   tumble  on  the  green  grass.     I  took 
the  opporkmity  to  slip  away  back  to  my 'companion^s,  ve- 
ry glad  I  had   escaped  so:  they  were  all  awake  A/^hen  I 
came  up,  and  had  been  in  great  concern  for  my  absence. 
The  P«)phar  seemed  mtrre  displeased  that  I  had  left  him, 
than  ever  I  saw    him;  he    mildly  chid  me   for  exposing 
myself  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts;  but  when  I   told 
them  of  the  water  and  the  lion,  they  were  in  a  greater 
surpri'^e,  looking  at   one  another  with   a   sort  of  fear  in 
their  looks,  which   I    interpreted  to   be   for  the  danger 
I  had  escaped;  but  it  was  on  another  account.     After 
3  some 
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some  words  in  their  own  language,  the  Pophar  spok(^  u-' 
loud  in  Lhigua  Frnnca — *  I  think/  says  he,  '  we  may  let 

*  this  young  man  see  all  our  ceremonies,  especially  since 

*  he  will  be  soon  out  of  danger  of  discovering  them,  if 

*  he  should  have  a  mind  to  do  it.*  At  this  they  pulled 
out  their  stores,  some  oftheir  choicest  fruits,  a  cruise  of 
rich  wine,  some  bread,  a  burning  glass,  a  thurible^',  per- 
fumes, and  other  instruments  commonly  used  in  the 
Heathen  sacrifices.  I  looked  aghast  at  this  strange  sight, 
which  was  such  as  I  had  never  observed  in  them  before, 
and  began  to  apprehend  that  I  was  now  really  designed 
for  a  human  sacrifice  f  to  some  infernal  god  or  other-;  • 
but  when  I  compared  the  Pophar's  late  words  with  what 
I  saw,  I  scarce  doubted  of  it,  and  was  contriving  with 
myself  to  sell  my  life  as  dear  as  I  could.  The  Pophar 
ordered  us  to  bring  the  dromedaries,  and  every  thing  a- 
long  with  us,  for  fear,  as  he  said,  they  should  be  de- 
voured by  wild  beasts.  We  descended  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  vale,  where  I  saw  the  fountain.  They  went 
on  a  great  way  lower  into  the  vale,  till  it  began  to  be  very 
steep ;  but  we  found  a  narrow  way  made  by  art,  and  not 

*  An  instrument  to  hold  incense, 
t  Our  autlior's  Icars  were  not  vain,  considering  the  preparatives 
he  saw,  and  other  circumstances.  Besides,  it  is  well  known,  the 
ancient  Africans,  particularly  the  Getulians  and  Lybians,  and  even 
the  Carthaginians,  made  use  of  human  sacrifices  to  appease  their 
deities.  Bochart,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Geographia  Sacra,  proves 
beyond  question,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  part  of  the  people  of 
Canaan  driven  out  by  Joshua,  wlio  used  to  sacrifice  their  children  to 
Moloch,  &c.  Even  in  Hannibal's  time,  when  they  were  grown  * 
>  more  polite,  they  scut  privately  children  to  Tyre,  for  a  sacrifice  to- 
Hercules. 

D  seeming 
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seeraing  to  have  been  very  long  unfrequenfed,  which 
was  more  surprising,  because  I  took  the  place  to  be  un- 
inhabited, and  even  Inaccessible  to  all  but  these  people. 
We  were  forced  to  descend  one  by  one,  leading  our  dro- 
medaries in  our  hands:  I  took  particular  care  to  be  the 
hindmost,  keeping  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest,  for 
fear  of  a  surprise.  They  marched  down  in  a  mournful 
kind  of  procession,  observing  a  most  profound  silence  all 
the  while.  At  length  we  came  into  the  finest  natural 
amphitheatre  that  it  is  possible  to  describe.  There  was 
nothing  but  odoriferous  greens  and  sky  to  be  seen;  ex- 
cept downwards  right  before  us,  where  he  had  a  most 
delicious  prospect  over  that  glorious  vale,  winding  a  lit- 
tle to  the  right,  till  it  was  intercepted  by  the  collateral 
hills.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  amphitheatre,  where  the 
break  of  the  hill  made  that  agreeable  esplanade,  there 
stood  an  ancient  pyramid,  just  after  the  manner  of  those 
in  Egypt,  but  nothing  near  so  big  as  the  least  of  them. 
In  the  front  of  it  that  faced  the  vale,  the  steps  were  cut 
out  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  on  which  was  erected  a  statue 
of  a  venerable  old  man,  done  to  the  life,  of  the  finest 
polished  marble,  or  rather  some  unknown  stone  of  infinite 
more  value.  Here,  I  had  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that 
I  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  this  idol.  The  Pophar  seeing 
me  at  a  distance,  called  to  me  to  come  and  see  their  ce- 
remonies. Then  I  thought  it  was  time  to  speak  or  ne- 
ver. *  Father,'  said  I,  '  since  you  give  me  leave  to 
'  call  you  so,  1  am  willing  to  perform  all  your  commands, 

•  where  the  honour  of  the  supreme  God  is  not  called  in 

•  question  ;  but  I  am  ready   to  die  a  thousand  deaths  ra- 

•  ther  that)  give  his  honour  to  another.  I  am  a  Christian, 
'  and  believe  one  only  God,  the  supreme  Being  of  all 

'  beings. 
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Li^rr.g-;,  and  Lord  of  the  universe;  for  which  reason  I 

*  cannot  join  with  you  in  your  idolatrous  worship.  If 
'  you  are  resolved  to  put  me  to  death  on  that  account,  I 
'  here  offer  my  life  freely.  If  I  am  to  be  made  a  part 
'  ofyour  infernal  sacrifice,  FlI  defend  myself  to  the  last 

*  drop  of  my  blood,  before  I  will  submit  to  it.*  He  an- 
swered me  with  a  smile,  rather  than  with  any  indio-na- 
tlon,  and  told  me,  when  I  came  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  them,  1  should  find  they  were  not  so  inhuman  as  to 
put  people  to  death,  because  they  were  of  a  different  opi- 
nion from  their  own.  That  this  was  only  a  religious  ce- 
remony they  performed  to  their  deceased  ancestors^^  and  ■ 
if  I  had  net  a  mind  to  assist  at  it,  I  miglU  sit  down  at 
what  distance  I  pleased. 

[Sccyetaty.  The  inquisitors  were  extremely  pleased 
witli  the  first  part  of  his  discourse,  wherein  he  shewed 
such  courage  in  defence  of  his  religion,  and  resolution  to 
die  rather  than  join  in  their  idolatrous  worship  ;  but  all 
had  like  to  have  been  dashed  again  by  the  second  part, 
which  made  one  of  the  inquisitors  interrupt  his  narration, 
and  asked  him  the  following  question. 

*  The  earliest  accounts  of  Egypt,  from  wlience  tliese  people 
come,  tell  Ub  that  they  had  a  great  veneration  for  their  deceased 
ancestors.  See  the  third  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux's  Univer- 
sal History,   quoted   above. Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  in 

the  beginning  of  Augustus's  reign,    says  of  tlie   Egyptians,    '  ^q 

zsepl  rcis  Ta'^xs  {xxki^a.  07r«0i^^£iv/  they  were  particularly 
diligent  about  their  sepulchres,  or  in  the  worship  of  their  dead. 
The  same  superstition  reigns  btill  among  the  Chinese,  whom  I  shall 
siiew  afterwards  to  liave  been  a  colony  of  Egyptians,  not.vithstand- 
jng  that  Ch'maand  Egypt  are  so  far  distant  from  each  other. 

D  2  Inquisitor, 
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Inquisitcr.  1  hope  you  do  not  think  it  unlawful  to  per- 
secute, or  even  put  to  death,  obstinate  Hereticks,  who 
would  destroy  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,  and  lead  o- 
thers  into  the  same  damnation  with  themselves.  If  trea- 
son against  one's  prince  may  be  punished  with  death,  why- 
may  not  treason  against  the  King  of  heaven  be  punished 
with  the  like  penalty  ?  Have  a  care  you  do  not  cast  re- 
flections on  the  holy  inquisition. 

Gaudentio.  Reverend  fathers !  I  only  relate  bare  mat- 
ter of  fact,  as  it  was  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  a  Heathen, 
Ignorant  of  our  holy  mysteries ;  I  have  all  the  reason  in 
the  world  to  extol  the  justice  of  the  holy  Inquisition:  nor 
do  I  think,  but  in  such  cases  mentioned  by  your  Rever- 
ences, it  may  be  lawful  to  use  the  utmost  severities  to 
prevent  greater  evils.  But  it  argued  a  wonderful  mode- 
ration in  the  Pophar,  which  I  found  to  be  his  real  senti- 
ments, not  unbecoming  a  Christian  in  such  circum- 
stances, where  it  did  not  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the 
whole. — But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  I  submit  to 
your  decisions. 

Secretary.  I  interposed  in  his  favour,  and  put  the  in- 
quisitors in  mind,  that  there  was  nothing  but  what  was 
just  in  his  answers:  and  we  ourselves  only  used  those  ri- 
gours in  the  last  extremity,  to  prevent  greater  mischiefs; 
so  they  bid  him  read  on.] 

When  the  Pophar  had  said  this,  he  an.d  the  rest  of 
them  fell  down  on  their  faces  and  kissed  the  earth  :  then 
with  the  burning-glass  they  kindled  some  odoriferous 
woods ;  put  the  coals  in  the  thurible  with  the  incense, 
and  incensed  the  idol  or  statue :  that  done,  they  poured 
the  wine  on  the  altar ;  set  bread  on  the  one  side,  and 
fruits  on  the  other ;  and  having  lighted  two  little  pyramids 

of 
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of  most  delicious  perfumes  at  eacii  end  of  the  great  pyra- 
mid, they  sat  them  down  round  the  fbutitain,  which  I 
supposed  was  conveyed  by  art  under  the  pyramid*,  and 
issued  out  in  the  middle  of  the  amphitheatre.  There 
they  refreshed  themselves,  and  gathered  the  fruits  which 
hung  round  us  in  the  grove,  eating  of  them  very  heartily 
and  inviting  me  to  do  the  like.  I  made  some  diflicuity  at 
first,  fearing  it  might  be  pnrt  of  the  sacrifice;  but  they 
assuring  me  all  was  but  a  civil  ceremony,  I  joined  them^ 
and  did  as  they  did.  The  Pophar  turned  to  me  and  said 
— '  My  son,  we  vvorsliip  one  most  high  God,  as  you  do: 

*  what  we   did  just  now,  was  not  that  we   believe  any 

*  deity  in  that  statue,  or  adored  it  as  a  God ;  but  only 

*  respect  it  as  a  memorial,  and  in  remembrance  of  our 
'  great  ancestor,  who  heretofore  conducted  our  forefa- 
'  thers  to  this  place,  and  was  buried  in  this  pyramids 
'  The  rest  of  our  fore- fathers,  who  died  before  they  were 
'  forced  to  leave  this  valley,  are  buried  all  around  us; 
'  that  is  the  reason  we  kissed  the  ground,  not  thinking  it 
'  lawful  to  stir  the  bones  of  the  dead.     We  did  the  same 

*  in  Egypt,  because  we  were  originally  of  that  land  :  our 

*  TiiC  ancit  nt  Egyptians  Jiad  a  strange  fondness  for  byilding  py- 
ramids .;  whether  they  were  for  the  same  end  as  the  tower  of  Babel, 
that  is,  to  make  tliemselves  a  name,  or  for  other  ends,  we  cannot 
tell. — The  great  pyramid  is  mure  ancient  than  all  the  rest,  inso- 
much that  the  best  authors  do  not  know  when  to  fix  it's  date,  some 
saying  it  was  built  by  Mosris  their  first  king,  otiiers  by  Cecrops  Lec- 
tor. But  ii  the  account  tlic  Puphar  gives  of  their  origin,  as  t'ne  next 
station,  be  true,  it  was  huilt  before  there  was  any  king  in  Egypt. 
The  river  Nile  was  conve^-ed  by  art  under  the  great  pyramid. 

*  One  of  the  ends  of  building  the  pyramids,  was  certainly  for 
^urying-places  for  some  great  men. 

D  3  '  particular 
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'  particular  ancestors  lived  in  that  part,  wiiich  was  after- 
'  wards  called  Thebes  *.  The  time  will  not  permit  rne 
'  to  acquaint  you  at  present,  how  we  were  driven  out  of 

*  our  native  country  to  this  place,  and  afterwards  from 
'  this  place  to  the  land  we  are  now  going  to,  but  you 
'  shall  know  all  hereafter.     The  bread,  fruits,  and  wine, 

*  we  laid  on  the  altarf,  as  they  are  the  chief  support  of 
'  our  being  ;  so  we  leave  them   there  as  a  testimony, 

*  that  the  venerable  old  man,  whose  statue  you  see,  was, 
'  under  God,  the  author  and  father  of  our  nation.*  Thig 
said,  he  told  us  it  was  time  to  make  the  best  of  our  way ; 
so  they  all  got  up,  and  having  kissed  the  ground  once 
more,  the  five  elderjy  men  scraped  a  little  of  the  earth, 
and  put  in  fine  golden  vessels,  with  a  great  deal  of  care 
and  respect.  After  refreshing  ourselves  again,  we  made 
our  provision  of  fruits  and  water,  and  leading  our  drome- 
daries up  the  way  we  came  down,  mounted  and  set  out 
for  the  remainder  of  our  journey. 

*  Thebes,  once  the  most  famous  city  in  Egypt,  haA'ing  an  hun- 
dred gates,  &c.  was  the  No  Amon,  or  Diasposis  of  ,the  ancients, 
BocHART.  Phaleg.  LIB.  4.  Tacitus  says,  that  in  the  time  of 
Germanicus,  there  was  remaining  an  inscription  in  the  Egyptian 
language,  signifying,  Habitasse  (juondam  (Thchis)  septingenta  mil- 
lia  Hominum  mate  militar-t.  Tliat  there  were  once  seven  htmdrcd 
thousand  inhabitants  in  Thebis  fit  te  bear  arms.  Tacit,  lib.  2. 
Annal. 

f  This  is  certainly  rank  idolatry,  notwithstanding  the  Pophar 
calls  it  but  a  civil  ceremony.  Thus  the  worship  the  Chinese  pay  to 
their  dead,  and  allowed  by  the  Jesuits,  was  said  by  them  to  be  but 
a  pious  civil  ceremony,  though  it  Mas  like  this,  or  rather  more  su- 
perstitious.   See  the  condemnation  of  it  by  Pope  Clement  XI. 

We 
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We  were  now  past  the  troplck  of  Cancer  *,  as  I  founa 
by  our  shadows  going  southward  ;  and  went  on  thus  ;i 
little,  bending  towards  the  west  again,  ahnost  parallel  to 
the  tropick,  the  breezes  increasing  rather  stronger  than 
before,  so  that  about  midnight  it  was  reah')'  eold.  Wo 
gave  our  dromedaries  water  about  sun-rising,  and  re- 
freshed ourselves  a  little  ;  then  set  out  with  a  new  vigour 
at  a  prodigious  rate  :  still  the  breezes  fell  between  nine 
and  ten  ;  however  we  made  a  shift  to  go  on,  because 
they  came  again  about  noon:  between  three  and  four 
was  the  hottest  time  of  ali.  Besides,  going  now  parallel 
to  the  tropick,  we  travelled  on  the  hot  sands,  a  very  little 
descending ;  whereas  when  we  pointed  southwards  to- 
wards the  line,  we  found  the  ground  to  be  insensibly  ri- 
sing upon  usf ;    but  as  we  went  on  these  almost  fiats,  if 

*  When  persons  are  beyond  that  tropick,  at  mid  day  the  shadows 
of  thiagsare  towarfi^the  south,  because  the  sun  is  then  north  of  us  j 

Miraiituyque  umbrus  tvanslre  sini^tras 

The_)'  might  have  passed  the  trupic  before,  since  it  runs  over  part  of 
the  desart  ol  Barca,  not  much  souihward  of  Egypt  j  but  it  seems 
they  steered  v/eslward  for  some  time. 

t  His  observations  are  just,  snice  all  the  new  philosophers  allow 
the  earth  to  be  sphiroidal  and  gibbous  to\Yards  tfie  equator.  Who- 
ever therefore  goes  by  h»nd,  either  irom  the  north  or  soutli  towards 
tlie  eciualor,.  must  ascend.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  natural  re;is(->n 
•why  those  immense  Bares  are  not  so  excessive  liot.  Th.e  higlicst 
mountains  are  considerably  nigher  the  iun  ihiui  (he  low  lands,  yet 
excessive  co'id  i  i  tiie  hottest  climates;  in  the  vales  the  rays  oi  the 
sun  are  cooped  in,  and  doubled  and  trebled  by  refraction  and  tt' 
i^cction,  &c.  The  same  air  put  lu  a  turbuie/rt:  ttJOtioa  will  be  hot 
and  in  a  direct  one  void. 

D  4  it 
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it  had  not  been  that  we  were  almost  on  the  ridge  of  At' 
rica,  which  made  ii  cooler  than  one  can  well  believe,  it 
had  been  impossible  to  bear  the  heats.  When  we  rested, 
we  not  only  pitched  our  tents  lor  ourselves  and  dromeda- 
rieSj  but  the  sands  were  so  hot,  that  we  were  forced  to  lay 
things  under  our  feet  (o  preserve  them  from  burning. 
Thus  we  travelled  through  those  dismal  desarts  for  four 
days,  without  sight  of  any  living  creature  but  ourselves. 
Sands  and  sky  were  all  that  presented  itself  to  our  view. 
The  fatigue  was  the  greatest  I  ever  underwent  in  my  life. 
The  fourth  day,  about  eight  in  Ihe  morning,  by  good  for- 
tune for  us,  or  else  by  the  prudent  forecast  of  the  Pophar, 
who  knew  all  his  stations,  we  saw  another  vale  towards 
the  right-hand,  with  some  straggling  trees  here  and 
there,  but  not  seeming  nigh  so  pleasant  as  the  first :  we 
made  to  it  with  all  our  speed,  and  had  much  ado  to  bear 
the  heats  till  we  came  to  it.  We  alighted  immediately, 
and  led  our  dromedaries  down  the  gentle  descent  till  we 
could  find  a  thicker  part  of  it.  The  first  trees  were  thin 
and  old,  as  if  they  had  just  moisture  enough  to  keep 
tliem  alive:  the  ground  was  but  just  covered  over  with  a 
little  sun-burntfnoss,  without  any  sign  of  water,  but  our 
stock  was  i^otyet  gone.  At  length,  as  we  descended,  the 
grove  encreased  every  way,  the  trees  were  large,  vvilh 
some  dates  here  and  there,  but  not  so  good  as  in  the  other. 
We  rested  a  little,  and  then  continued  to  descend  for 
some  time,  till  we  came  into  a  very  coo!  and  thick  shade. 
Here,  the  Pophar  told  us,  we  must  stay  two  or  three 
days,  perhaps  longer,  till  he  saw  his  usal  signs  for  proceed- 
ing on  his  journey  ;  and  bid  us  be  sparing  of  our  water, 
for  fear  of  accidents.  We  settled  our  dromedaries  as  be- 
fore: for  ourselves,  we  could  ^scarce  take  any  thing,  we 

were 
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were  so  fatigued,  wanting  rest  more  than  meat  and  drink. 
The  Pophar,  ordering  us  some  cordial  vyines  they  had  a- 
long  with  them  for  that  purpose,  told  us,  we  might  sleep 
as  long  as  we  would;  only  bid  us  be  sure  to  cover  our- 
selves well;  for  the  nights  were  long,  and  even  cold 
about  midnight.  We  were  all  soon  asleep,  and  did  not 
wake  till  four  the  next  morning.  The  Pophar,  solicitous 
for  all  our  safeties  as  well  as  his  own,  (for  this  was  the 
critical  time  of  our  journey)  was  awake  the  first  of  us. 
When  we  were  up,  and  had  refreshed  ourselves,  which 
we  did  with  a  very  good  appetite,  he  told  us  we  must  go 
upon  the  sands  again  to  observe  the  signs.  We  took  our 
dromedaries  along,  with  us  for  fear  of  wild  beasts,  though 
we  saw  none,  walking  gently  up  the  sands,  till  we  came 
~4o  a  very  high  ground. 

We  had  but  a  dreary  prospect,  as  far  as  our  eyes  could 
carry  us,  of  sun-burnt  plains,  without  grass,  stick,  or  shrub, 
except  when  we  turned  cur  backs  to  look  at  the  vale 
where  we  had  lain  all  night,  which  we  saw  spread  and 
extended  itself  a  vast  way.  He  assured  us,  the  notes 
left  for  rules  by  his  ancestors,  mentioned  a  spring  in  that 
vale  below  us,  which  running  lower  became  a  rivulet ; 
but  that,  either  by  an  earthquake,  or  some  flood  of  sand, 
it  was  quite  choked  up,  running  under  ground,  without 
any  one's  knowing  whether  it  broke  out  again,  or  was 
entirely  swallowed  up  ^.  He  said  also,  that  by  the  most 
ancient  accounts  of  his  forefathers,   the  sands  were  not  in 


*  Geographers  agree,,  that  rivers,  and  even  great  lakes  in  Africa, 
sink  under  ground,  and  are  quite  lost  without  any  visible  outlets^ 
The  vast  depth  of  the  strata  of  sand  seem  more  proper  to  swallow 
them  up  there,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 

D  5  their 
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their  times  so  dangerous  to  pass  as  they  are  now,  or  of 
such  vast  extent  *',  but  had  fruitful  vales  much  nearer  one 
another  than  at  present.  He  added,  that  he  wished  ear- 
nestly to  see  the  signs  i}e  wanted  for  proceeding  on  our 
way  ;  since  there  was  no  stirring  till  they  appeared  ;  and 
that,  according  to  his  ephemeris  and  notes,  they  should 
appear  about  this  time,  unless  something  very  extraordi- 
nary happened.  This  was  about  eight  in  the  morning, 
the  ninth  day  after  we  set  out  for  the  desarts.  He  was 
every  now  and  then  looking  southward,  or  south-west, 
with  great  solicitude  in  his  looks,  as  if  he  wondered  he 
saw  nothing,  at  length,  he  cried  out,  with  great  emotions 
of  joy — *  It  is  coming  !  —  Look  yonder,"  says  he,  *  to- 
"  wards  the  south-west,  as  far  as  your  eyes  can  carry  you, 
*  and  see  what  you  can  discover.'  We  told  him,  we  saw 
nothing  but  some  clouds  of  sand,  carried  round  here  and 
there  like  whirlwinds.  *  That  is  the  sign  I  want,*  con- 
tinued he;  *  but  mark  well  which  way  it  drives.*  We 
said  it  drove  directly  eastward,  as  nigh  as  we  could  guess. 
'  It  does,'  says  he;  then  turning  his  face  westwards, 
with  a  little  point  of  the  south—*  All  those  .vast  desarts,' 
says  he,  '  are  now  in  such  a  commotion  of  storms  and 
'  whirlwinds,  that  man  and    beast  will  soon  be  over- 

*  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  reason  lor  what  he  says  j  for  tJiose 
vast  sands,  or  hills  of  gravel,  were  undoubtedly  left  by  the  general 
deluge,  as  probably  all  the  lesser  strata  or  beds  of  gravel  were.  Yet 
great  part  of  them  must  have  been  covered  with  slime,  or  mud,  for 
several  years  after  the.  deluge,  some  thinner,  some  thieker,  and 
consequently  more  moist  and  productive  accordingly.  Neverthe- 
less, the  violent  rays  of  the  sun  still  render  them  more  dry  and  bar- 
ren, and,  in  all  probability,  these  desarts  wil]  encrease  more  and 
Biore,  where  the  country  is  not  cultivated. 

'  whelmed 
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'  whelmed  in  the  rollin*  waves  of  sands.'  H^  had  scstrce 
said  this,  but  we  saw,  at  a  vast  distance,  ten  thousand 
little  vvhirl;pouts  of  sand,  rising  and  falling  with  a  prodi- 
gious tumult  and  velocit}-  *  ea^^tward,  with  vast  thick 
clouds  of  sand  and  dust  following  them. — *  Come/  says 
he,  *  let  us  return  to.  our  resting-place,  for  there  we  must 
'  stay,  till  we  see  further  how  matters  go/  As  this  ap- 
peared newer  to  me  than  any  of  tlie  re^.f,  and  being  pos- 
sessed with  a  great  idea  of  the  knowledge  ol"  the  man,  I 
made  bold  to  ask  him,  what  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
phaenomenon :  he  told  me,  that  about  thai  full  moon 
there  always  fell  prodigious  rains  f,  coming  from  the 
western  part  of  Africa,  on  this  side  the  equator,  and  driv- 
ing a  little  south-west  for  some  time  at  first,  but  afterwards 
turning  almost  south,  and  crossing  the  line  till  they  Came  to 
the  source  of  the  Nile;  in  which  parts  they  fell  for  three 


*  Though  in  the  vast  ocean  between  the  tropicks,  v^'here  pro- 
montories do  not  intervene,  the  winds  are  generally  easterly,  yet 
IhCFC  is  a  perpetual  west  wind  blow^  into  Guinea.  Tlierc  are  vast 
rains  at  the  solstices  between  the  tropicks,  as  the  accounts  of  those 
parts  declare ;  though  at  that  time  of  the  year,  more  beyond  the 
line  than  on  this  side  of  it.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  in  such 
violent  clianges,  particularly  before  those  rains,  there  must  be 
furious  hurricanes  of  wind  and  sand,  enough  to  overwhelm  whole 
armies  and  countries.  The  most  incredible  part  of  this  narration, 
is  l)ow  they  could  travel  at  all  under  the  tropicii,  in  the  summci- 
sohtice;  only,  as  he  says,  the  ground  being  very  highand  open, 
it  must  draw  air. 

f  Naturalists  agree,  that  beyond  the  line  there  are  great  rains 
at  that  season.  It  is  possible  they  may  begin  on  this  side,  being 
driven  by  the  perpetual  west  winds  into  Guinea,  and  then  by  na- 
tural causes  turn  towards  the  line,  and  southern  tropick. 

D  6  weeks 
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weeks  or  a  month  together;  which  was  the  occasion  of 
the  overflowing  of  that  river*  :  but  that  on  this  side  the 
equator,  it  only  rained  about  fifteen  days,  preceded  by 
those  whirlwinds  and  clouds  of  sand,  which  rendered  all 
that  tract  impassable,  till  the  rains  had  laid  them  again. 
By  this  time  we  were  comedown  to  our  resting-place, 
and  though  we  did  not  want  sleep  or  refreshment,  yet 
we  took  both;  to  have  the  cool  of  the  evening  to  recreate 
ourselves  after  so  much  fatigue,  not  being  likely  to  move 
till  the  next  evening  at  soonest. 

At  five  in  the  evening,  the  Pophar  called  us  up  to  go 
with  him  once  more  to  the  highest  part  of  the  desart,  say- 
ing he  wanted  one  sign  yet,  which  he  hoped  to  have 
that  evening,  or  else  it  would  go  hard  with  us  for  want 
cf  water,  our  provision  of  it  being  almost  spent ;  and 
there  were  no  springs  in  the  desarts  that  we  were  to  pass 
over,  till  we  came  within  a  long  day's  journey  of  the  end 
of  our  voyage.  However,  he  scarce  doubted  but  we 
should  see  the  certain  sign  he  wanted  this  evening;  on 
which  account  there  did  not  appear  such  a  solicitude  in 

*  The  causes  of  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Nile,  unknown  to 
most  of  the  ancionis,  are  now  allowed  to  be  the  great  rains  falling 
in  June  and  July  about  the  line,  and  the  southern  tropick,  and 
tlie  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  of  the  moon  laying  in 
that  tract.  None  can  wonder  there  should  be  snow  in  those  hot 
climates,  who  have  heard  of  the  Andes  or  Cordillerias  bordering 
en  Peru.  Our  Italy  is  very  hot,  yet  the  Alps  and  Appcnines  are 
three  parts  of  the  year  covered  with  snow.  The  Nile  overflows 
in  August,  which  seems  to  be  a  proper  distance  of  time  for  the 
waters  to  come  down  to  Egypt,  such  a  vast  way  off  from  the  cause 
of  it  There  is  a  river  in  Cochinchina,  and  elsewhere,  that  over- 
flo'.vs  m  the  same  manner. 

his 
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his  countenance  as  before :  for  though  he  was  our  gover- 
nor, or  captain,  and  had  the  respectful  deference  paid  to 
him,  yet  he  governed  us  In  all  respects,  as  if  we  were  his 
children,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  as  his  name 
imported ;  though  none  of  the  company  were  his  real  chil- 
dren.    If  there  were  any  signs  of  partiality,  it  was  in  my 
favour,    always   expressing    the    most    endearing  ten- 
derness for   me,  which  the  other  young  men,  instead  of 
taking   any  dislike  at,  were  really   pleased   with.     No 
brothers  in  the  world  could  be  more  loving  to  one  another 
than  we  were.     The  elderly  men  took  delight  in  seeing 
our  youthful  gambols  with   one  another :  it  is  true  their 
nature  is,  of  the  two,   a   little  more  Inclined  to  gravity 
than  that  of  the  Italians,  who   are  no  light  nation;  yet 
their  gravity   is  accompanied  with  all  the  serenity  and 
chearfulness  imaginable,  and  I  thought  then  at  our  first 
acquaintance,  that  I  had  never  seen  such  an  air  of  a  free- 
born  people  in  my  life;  as  IF  they  knew  no  other  subjec- 
tion but  what  was  merely  iilial.     When  we  came  to  the 
ligh  ground,  we  could  see  the  hurricanes  play  still  ;  but 
what  was  more  wonderful,  very  few  effects  of  that  aerial 
tumult  came  our  way,  but  drove  on  almost  parallel  to  the 
equator  :  the  air  looked  like  a  brown  dirty  fog,  towards 
the  east  and  south-east ;  all  the  whirlwinds    tending  to- 
wards those  parts :  it  began  after  some  time  to  look  a  lit- 
tle more  lightsome  towards  the  west ;  but  so,  as  if  it  were 
occasioned  by  a  more  strong  and  settled  wind.  At  length, 
we  perceived  at  the  farthest  horizon,  the  edge  of  a  pro- 
digious black  cloud,  extending  itself  to  the  south-west 
and  western    points,   rising    with  a  discernible  motion, 
though  not  very  fast.     We  saw  plain  enough,  by  the 
blackness  and  thickness  of  it,  that  it  prognosticated  a 
1  great 
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great  deal  of  rain.  Here  (ivey  all  fell  prostrate  on  the 
eartli ;  then  raising  up  their  hands  and  eyes  towards  the 
sun,  they  seemed  to  pay  their  adorations  to  ihat  great  lu- 
minary. The  Popisar,  with  an  audible  voice,  pro- 
nounced some  unknown  words,  as  if  he  were  returnin'g 
thanks  to  that  planet  for  what  he  saw.  At  this  I  stepped 
back,  and  kepi  myself  at  a  distance  }  not  so  much  for  fear 
of  my  life,  as  before,  as  not  to  join  with  them  in  their 
idolatrous  worship.  For  I  could  not  be  ignorant  now, 
that  they  had  a  wrong  notion  of  God,  and  if  they  acknow- 
ledged any,  it  was  the  sun  :  which  in  effect  is,  the  least 
irrational  idolatry  people  can  be  guilty  of*.     When  they 

*  All  idolatry  being  a  worship  of  creatures  instead  of  the  one 
Supreme  Goil,  must  be  irrauonal.  But  it  is  certain,  and  well  at- 
tested by  ancient  history,  that  the  eastern  nations  worshipped  the 
sun :  probably  it  was  the  first  idolatrous  worship  that  was  in  the 
world.  The  great  benefits  ail  nature  receives  from  his  influence; 
tlie  glorious  brightness  of  his  rays ;  the  variety,  yet  the  constant 
tenor  of  his  motions,  might  indnce  ignorant  people  to  believe  him 
tc  be  of  a  superior  nature  to  other  creatures,  though  it  is  evidently 
certain,  he  is  limited  in  iiis  pf^rfections,  and  consequently  no  God, 
It  is  true,  tiie  ancient  Egyptians,  from  whom  these  people  sprung, 
as  will  be  seen  afte;  wards,  worshipped  the  sun  in  the  most  early 
times.  There  was  a  priest  of  the  sun  in  the  patriarch  Joseph's 
time.  And  the  Egyptians  were  some  of  the  first  astronomer?  in 
the  world,  contending  for  antiquity  with  tlie  Chaldeans.  Though 
both  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  had  their  knowledge  from  the 
dcscndants  of  Shem,  or  his  father  Noah,  who  by  the  adir.irable 
structure  of  the  ark,  appears  to  have  been  master  of  very  great 
sciences.  I  say  the  Egyptians  being  so  much  addicted  to  astrono- 
my, it  is  probable  that  glorions  luminary  was  the  chief  object  of 
their  worship.  They  did  not  worship  idols  and  beasts  till  long  af- 
terwards.    Sec  the  learned  Bochart"*  Pu^ALtc.  iN  MisnAiiv. 

had 
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had  done  their  oraisons,  the  Pophar  turned  to  me,  and 
said  —  '  I  see  you  won't  join  with   us  in  any  of  our 

*  religious  ceremonies;  bat  I  must  tell  vou/  continued 
he,  '  that  cloud  is  the.  saving  of  all  our  lives ;  and  as  that 

*  great  sun/  pointing  to  the  luminary,  *  is  the  instrument 
'  that  draws  it  up,  as  indeed  he  is  the  preserver  of  all  our 

*  beings,  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to  return  our  thanks 
'  to  him/  Here  he  stopped,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  hear 
what  I  could  say  for  myself.  I  was  not  willing  to  enter 
into  disputes,  well  knowing  that  religious  quarrels  are 
the  most  provoking  of  any  ;  yet  I  thou'ght  myself  obliged 
to  make  profession  of  my  belief  in  the  supreme  God,  now 
I  was  called  upon  to  the  professed  worshipof  a  false  deity. 
I  answered  with  the  most  modest  respect  I  was  capable 
of,  that  that  glorious  planet  was  one  of  the  physical  caus€S 
of  the  preservation  of  our  beings,  and  of  the  production 
of  all  things;  but  that  he  was  produced  himself  by  the 
most  high  God,  the  first  cause  and  author  of  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  :  the  sun  only  moving  by  his  order,  as 
an  inanimate  being,  incapable  of  hearing  our  prayers, 
.md  only  operating  by  his  direction.  However,  1  offered 
to  join  with  him  in  returning  my  best  thanks  to  the  most 
high  God,  for  creating  the  sun,  capable  by  his  heat  to 
raise  tlrnt  cloud  for  the  saving  our  lives.  Thus  I  adapted 
my  answer,  as  nigh  to  his  discourse  as  I  could,  yet  not  so 
as  to  deny  my  faith.  For  I  could  not  entirely  tell  what  to 
make  of  them  as  yet;  since  I  observed,  they  were  more 
mysterious  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  than  in  any 
thing  else*;  or  rather,  this  was  the  only  thing  they  were 

reserved 

*  This  agrees  with  all  ancient  accounts  of  the  first  people  qi 
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reserved  in.     He  pondered  a  good  while  on  what  I  said, 

but  at  length  he  added — '  You  are  not  much  out  of  the 
'  way:  you  and  I  will  talk  this  matter  over  another 
.'  time;*  so  turned  off  the  discourse;  I  supposed  it  to  be 
because  of  the  young  men  standing  by  us,  who  he  had 
not  a  mind  should  receive  any  other  notions  of  religion, 
but  what  they  had  been  taught.  It  was  sun-set  by  the 
time  we  came  down  to  the  grove.  We  had  some  small 
flights  of  sand,  caused  bv  an  odd  commotion  in  the  air, 
attended  with  little  whirlwinds,  which  put  us  in  some 
apprehensions  of  a  sand-shower;  but  he  bid  us  take  cou- 
rage, since  he  could  not  find  in  all  his  accounts,  that  the 
hurricanes  or  rains  ever  came,  in  any  great  quantity,  as 
far  as  we  were,  the  nature  of  them  being  to  drive  more 
parallel  to  the  equator  :  but  he  was  sure  we  should  have 
some;  and  ordered  us  to  pitch  our  tents  as  firm  as  we 
could,  and  draw  out  all  our  water-vessels,  to  catch  tb.e 
rain  against  all  accidents.  When  this  was  done,  and  we 
had  eat  our  suppers,  we  recreated  ourselves  in  the  grove, 
wandering  about  here  and  there,  and  discoursing  about 
the  nature  of  these  phcenomena.  We  did  not  care  to  go 
to  rest  so  soon,  having  reposed  ourselves  so  well  that  day, 
and    having  all  the  following  night  and  the  next  day  to 

Esypt ;  witness  their  emblems,  hieroglyphicks,  &c.  Most  of  the 
ancient  fables,  under  which  so  many  mysteries  were  couched,  did 
rot  first  spring  from  the  Greeks,  though  improved  by  ihcm  j  but 
from  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  who  at  first  held  a  communi- 
cation of  sciences  with  one  another,  but  grew  to  emulosity  after- 
wards. The  wonderful  things  the  Egyptian  Magi  did,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  shew  the/ were  great 
artists. 
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Stay  in  that  place.  The  grove  grew  nmch  pleasanler  as 
we  advanced  into  it;  there  were  a  great  many  dates  and 
other  fruits,  the  natural  produce  of  Africa;  but  not  quite 
so  rich  as  in  the  first  grove. 

I  made  bold  to  ask  the  Pophar,  how  far  that  grove  ex- 
ter.ded,  or  whether  there  were  any  inhabitants.  He  told 
nie,  he  could  not  tell  any  thing  of  cither.  That  it  was  pos- 
sible the  grove  might  enlarge  itself  different  ways,  among 
the  winding  hills;  since  his  accounts  t<3ld  him,  there  had 
been  a  rivulet  of.  water,  though  now  swallowed  up,  but 
he  believed  there  were  no  inhabitants,  since  there  was 
no  mention  made  of  them  in  his  papers.  Nor  did  he 
believe  any  other  people  in  the  world,  beside  themselves, 
knew  the  way,  or  would  venlure  so  far  into  those  horrid' 
inhospitable  desarts.  Having  a  mind  to  learn  whether  he 
had  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  longitude,  which  creates 
such  difHcuIlies  to  the  Europeans,  I  asked  how  he  was 
sure  that  was  the  place,  or  by  what  rule  he  could  know 
how  far  he  was  come,  or  where  he  was  to  turn  to  right  or 
left.  He  stopped  a  little  at  my  questions ;  then,  without 
any  apparent  hesitation — 'Why',  said  he,  *we  know  by 
Mhe  needle,  how  far  we  vary  from  the  north  or  south 
'  point,  at  least  till  we  come  to  the  tropickf;  ifnol,  we  can 
*  take  the  meredian  and  the  height  of  the  sun,  and  know- 

t  Experimental  philosophy  tells  us,  that  the  needle  is  of  little  use 
ill  navigation,  when  under  the  line  ;  but  lies  fluctuating  without 
turning  to  any  point  of  itself,  because,  as  -some  suppose,  the  ctureuL 
of  the  magnetic  efFuvia,  %ing  from  pole  to  pole,  has  there  its  longest 
axis,  as  the  diameter  of  the  equator  is  longer  than  the  axis  of  the 
world.  But  whether  this  has  the  same  effect  on  the  needle  b}'  land, 
which  is  the  case,  as  it  has  by  sea,  we  must  have  more  certain  ex- 
periments to  know,  thoush  it  is  probable  it  may. 

ins: 
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*  Ing  the  time  oftlie  year  we  can  tell  how  near  we  approach 
'  to  or  are  off  the  equator/ — *  Yes/  said  I ;  *  but  as  there 
'are  different  meredians  every  step  you  take,  how  can  you 
'  tell  how  far  you  go  east  or  west,  when  you  run  either 

*  way  in  parallel  linesf  to  the  tropick  or  the  equator  r' 
Here  he  stopped  again,  and  either  could  not  make  any 
certain  discovery,  or  had  not  a  mind  to  let  me  into  the 
secret.  The  first  was  most  likely;  however,  he  answered 
'readily  enough,* and  said — 'You  please  me  with  your 
'curious  questions,  since  I  find  you  are  sensible  of  the 

*  difficulty.    Why,*  continued  he,  *  all  the  method  we  have 

*  is  to  observe  how  far  our  dromedaries  go  in  an  hour,  or 

*  any  other  space  of  time:  you  see  we  go  much  about  the 
'same  pace;  we  have  no  stops  in  our  vs/ay,  but  what  we 

*  know  of,  to  refresh  ourselvc?  or  f,o.  for  which  we  gencr- 
'  ally  allow  so  much  timef.  When  we  set  out  from  Egypt> 
'  we  went  due  west;  our  beasts  gain  so  many  miles  an 
'hour;  we  know  by  that  liow  far  we  are  more  west  than 
'we  werej.     If  we  decline  to  the  north  or  suutli,  we 

konw 


*  Wherever  we  stand,  we  are  on  the  suainiil  of  ilie  globe  with 
respect  to  iis.  Whoever  therefore  'hinks  to  go  due  west,  parallel 
to  the  equator,  or  east,  will  not  do  so,  but  will  cut  the  line  at  long- 
run,  because  he  make  s  a  greater  circle.  Thcte  uicu  therefore,  when 
the^  thought  they  went  due  west,  were  approaching  to  the  Hue,  more 
than  they  were  aware  of,  and  supposing  the  structure  of  the  earth 
to  be  spheroidical,  went  up  hill  all  the  wa}',  baling  some  small  iu- 
equalities. 

t  This  must  be  understood  according  to  the  foregoing  remark. 
t  At  first,  it  seems  to  be  easier  to  fnid  out  the  longitude  bj  land 
tlian  by  sea,  because  we.  mny  be  more  certain  how  far  we  advance. 
At  sea,  there  urc  currants,  and  tides,  and  settings-in  of  the  sea,  which 

makea 
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'  we  know  likewise,  how  many  miles  we  have  advanced 
'  in  so  many  hours,  and  compute  how  much  the  declination 
'  takes  of!'  from  our  going  due  w'est.  And  though  we 
^  cannot  tell  to  a  demonstrative  exactness,  we  can  tell  pretty 
*  nigh/  This  was  all  I  coald  get  out  oChim  at  that  time, 
which  did  not  satisfy  the  difficulty.  I  afterwards  asked 
liiin,  how  they  came  to  find  out  this  way,  or  to  venture 
to  seek  out  a  habitation  unknown  to  all  the  world  beside. 
He  answered — '  For  liberty,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
•laws/  I  was  afraid  of  asking  any  further,  seeing  he  gave 
such  general  answers.  By  this  time  it  was  prodigious  dark, 
though  full  moon^'.  We  had  some  little  gusts  of  wind  that 
startled  us  a  little ;  and  it  lightned  at  sach  a  rate  as  I  never 
saw  in  my  life.  And  although  it  was  towards  the  horizon, 
and  drove  side-ways  of  us,  yet  it  was  really  (^rrible  to  see ; 
the  flashes  was  so  thick,  thai  the  sky  was  almost  in  a  light 
fire.  We  made  up  to  our  tents  as  fast  as  we  could  ;  and 
though  we  had  only  the  skirts  of  the  clouds  over  us,  it 
rained  so  very  hard,  that  we  had  our  vessels  soon  supplied 
with  water,  and  got  safe  into  our  shelter.  The  thunder 
was  at  a  vast  distance,  but  just  audible,  and,  for  our  com- 
fort, drove  still  to  the  eastward.  I  do  not  know  in  what 
dispositions  the  elderly  men  might  be,  being  accustomed 
to  the  nature  of  it  j  but  I  am  sure  I  was  in  some  appre- 

mukcs  the  ship  go  aslant  more  or  less  insensibly.  An  yef  there  has 
bceu  no  certain  rule  Ibund  to  tell  us,  how  far  we  advance  Awe  east 
or  due  west.  The  elevation  of  the  pole,  or  the  height  of  the  sun, 
shews  OS  how  far  we  decline  to  the  north  or  south  ;  but  we  hav c  no 
certain  rule  for  ea-t  or  west. 

•  The  full  moon  about  the  summer  solstice  generally  brings  rain 
and  tiie  overflowing  of  thelS'ile  is  now  known  tolc  caused  by  the 
vast  rain  in  the  regiyub  near  the  enuator. 

hens  ion. 
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*  Ing  the  lime  ofthe  year  we  can  tell  how  r.ear  we  approach 

*  to  or  are  off  the  equator/ — *  Yes/  said  I ;  *  but  as  there 
'are  dift'erent  mcredians  every  step  you  take,  how  can  you 

*  tell   how  far  you  go  east  or  west,  when  you  run  either 

*  way  in  parallel  linesf  to  the  tropick  or  the  equator  r* 
Here  he  stopped  again,  and  either  could  not  make  any 
certain  discovery,  or  had  not  a  mind  lo  let  me  into  the 
secret.  The  first  was  most  likely;  however,  he  answered 
'readily  enough,*and  said — 'You  please  me  with  your 
'curious  questions,  since  I  find  you  are  sensible  of  the 

*  difficulty.    Why/  continued  he,  *  all  (he  method  we  have 

*  is  to  observe  how  far  our  dromedaries  go  in  an  hour,  or 
'  any  other  space  of  time:  you  see  we  go  much  about  the 
'same  pace;  we  have  no  stops  in  our  way,  but  what  we 
'  know  of,  to  refresh  ourselves  or  so,  for  which  we  gener- 
'  ally  allow  so  much  timef.  When  we  set  out  from  Egypt, 
'we  went  due  west;  our  beasts  gain  so  many  miles  an 
'hour;  we  know  by  that  liow  far  we  are  more  west  than 

*  we  werej.     If  we  decline  to  the  north  or  south,  we 

konw 

*  Wherever  we  stand,  we  are  on  the  suainiit  of  ike  globe  with 
respect  to  us.  Whoever  therefore  \binks  to  go  due  west,  parallel 
to  the  equator,  or  east,  will  not  do  so,  but  will  cut  the  line  at  long- 
run,  because  he  makes  a  greater  circle.  TliCiC  mcu  therefore^  v.lieii 
the^y  thought  tliey  went  due  west,  were  lipproaching  lo  the  Hue,  more 
than  they  were  aware  of,  and  supposing  the  structure  of  the  earth 
to  be  splieroidical,  went  up  hill  all  the  way,  baling  some  small  in- 
equalities. 

t  This  must  be  understood  according  to  the  foregoing  remark. 

t  At  firijt,  it  seems  to  be  easier  to  lind  out  the  longitude  by  land 
than  by  sea,  because  wc  may  be  more  certain  how  far  we  advance. 
At  sea,  there  arc  currants,  and  tides,  and  sctiings-in  of  the  sea,  which 

makes 
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'  we  know  likewise,  how  many  miles  vvc  have  advanced 

*  in  so  many  hours,  and  compute  how  much  the  declination 
'  takes  off'  from  our  going  due  west.  And  though  we 
'cannot  tell  to  a  demonstrative  exactness,  we  can  tell  pretty 

*  nigh/  This  was  all  I  could  get  out  oChim  at  that  time, 
which  did  not  satisfy  the  difficulty.  I  afterwards  asked 
him,  how  they  came  to  find  out  this  way,  or  to  venture 
to  seek  out  a  habitation  unknown  to  all  the  world  beside. 
He  answered — '  For  liberty,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
•laws/  1  was  afraid  of  asking  any  further,  seeing  he  gave 
such  general  answers.  By  this  time  it  was  prodigious  dark, 
though  full  moon"^'.  We  had  some  litlle  gusts  of  wind  that 
startled  us  a  little ;  and  it  lightned  at  such  a  rate  as  I  never 
saw  in  my  life.  And  although  it  was  towards  the  horizon, 
and  drove  side-ways  of  us,  yet  it  was  really  ^rr ibie  to  see  ; 
the  flashes  was  so  thick,  that  the  sky  was  almost  in  a  light 
fire.  We  made  up  to  our  tents  as  fast  as  we  couid  ;  and 
though  we  had  only  the  skirts  of  the  clouds  over  us,  it 
rained  so  very  hard,  that  we  had  our  vessels  soon  supplied 
with  water,  and  got  safe- into  our  shelter.  The  thunder 
was  at  a  vast  distance,  but  just  audible,  and,  for  our  com- 
fort, drove  still  to  the  eastward.  I  do  not  know  in  what 
dispositions  the  elderly  men  might  be,  being  accustomed 
to  the  nature  of  it  i   but  I  am  sure  I  was  in  some  appre- 

makcs  the  ship  go  aslant  more  or  less  iiiscn-ibly.  A'i  ye!  there  has 
been  no  certain  rule  found  to  tell  us,  how  far  we  advance  due  east 
or  due  west.  The  elevation  of  the  pole,  or  the  height  of  the  sun, 
shews  OS  how  far  we  decline  to  the  north  or  south ;  but  we  ha» c'  no 
certain  rule  for  ea>tor  west. 

•  The  full  moon  about  the  summer  solsdce  generally  brings  ram 
and  the  overflowing  of  the  Kile  is  now  known  lolc  cau.'td  by  the 

vast  rciia  in  the  rc^i-jua  neur  the  eouator. 

hension. 
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hension,  fully  perswaded,  if  it  had  come  directly  over  us, 
nothing  could  withstand  its  impetuosity.  I  had  very  little 
inclination  to  rest,  whatever  my  companions  had  ;  but 
pondering  with  myself,  both  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
the  prodigious  skill  these  men  must  have  in  the  laws  of 
the  universe,  I  staid  with  impatience  w^aiting  the  event. 
I  was  musing  with  myself  on  what  I  had  heard  and  seen 
not  being  able  yet  toguesswith  any  satisfaction,  what  these 
people  were,  when  an  unexpected  accident  was  the  cause 
of  a  discov^ery,  which  made  me  see  they  were  not  greater 
strangers  to  me  than  I  was  to  myself.  The  weather  was 
stifling  hot,  so  that  we  had  thrown  off  our  garments  to  our 
shirts,  and  bared  our  breasts  for  coolness  sake;  when 
•there  came  a  prodigious  flash,  or  rather  blaze  of  lightnii^g, 
which  struck /ull  against  the  breast  of  one  of  the  young 
men  opposite  to  me,  and  discovered  a  bright  gold  medal 
hanging  down  from  his  neck,  with  the  figure  of  the  sun 
engraved  on  it,  surrounded  with  unknown  characters ;  the 
very  same  in  all  appearance  I  had  seen  my  deceased  mo- 
ther wear  about  her  neck,  and  since  her  death  I  carried 
with  me  for  her  sake.  I  asked  the  meaning  of  that  medal, 
since  I  had  one  about  rae,  as  it  appeared,  of  the  very  same 
make.  If  the  Pophar  had  been  struck  with  lightning,  he 
-could  not  be  in  greater  surprise  than  he  was  at  these 
words. — *You  one  of  those  medals!'  said  he;  '  how,  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  did  you  come  by  it?'  I  told  him 
my  mother  wore  it  about  her  neck  from  a  little  child  ;  and 
with  that  pulled  it  out  of  my  pocket.  He  snatched  it  out 
of  my  hands  with  a  prodigious  eagerness,  and  held  it  a- 
gainst  the  lightning  perpetually, flashing  in  upon  us.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  it  was  the  same  with  the  other,  he  cried 
out — *  Great  Sun,  what  can  this  mean?'    Tlien  asked 

me 
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me  again,  where  I  had  it?  how  my  mother  came  by  it?  who 
my  mother  was?  what  age  she  was  of  when  she  died?  As 
soon  as  the  violence  of  his  extacy  would  give  me  leave,  I 
told  him  my  mother  had  it  ever  since  she  was  a  little  child  : 
that  she  was  the  adopted  daughter  of  a  noble  merchant  in 
Corsica,  who  had  given  her  all  his  effects  when  my  father 
married  her;  that  she  was  at  thirteen ;  and  I  being  nineteen, 
and  the  second  son,  I  guessed  she  was  towards  forty  when 
she  died. — 'It  must  be  Isiphena,  'cried  he,  with  the  utmost 
extacy,  '  It  must  be  she/  Then  he  caught  me  in  his  arms, 
and  said — *  You  are  now  really  one  of  us,  being  the  grand- 
'  son  of  my  father's  daughter,  my  dear  sister  Isiphena.* 
The  remembrance  of  whom  made  the  tears  run  down  the 
old  man's   cheeks  very  plentifully. — '  She   was   lost  at 
'  Grand  Cairo  about  the  time  you  mention,  together  with 
•  a  twin  sister,  who  I  fear  is  never  to  be  heard  of.'     Then 
I  reflected  I  had  heard  my  mother  say,  she  had  been   in- 
formed, the  gentleman  who  had  adopted  her  for  his  daugh- 
ter had  bought  her  when  she  was  a  little  girl  of  a  Turkish 
woman  of  that  place  ;  that  being  charmed  with  the  early 
signs  of  beauty  in  her,  and  having  no  children,  he  adopted 
her  for  his  own.    '  Yes,'  said  the  Pophar,  'it  must  be  she ; 
'  but  what  is  become  of  the  other  sister?  For,*  said  he, 
'  my  dear  sister  brought  two  at  one  unfortunate  birth, 
'  which  cost  her  her  life.'     I  told  him  I  never  heard  any 
thing  of  the  other. 

Then  he  acquainted  me  that  his  sister's  husband  was 
the  person  who  conducted  the  rest  to  visit  the  tombs  of 
their  ancestors,  as  he  did  now :  that  the  last  voyage,  he 
took  his  wife  with  him,  who  out  of  her  great  fond- 
ness had  tcazed  him  and  importuned  him  so  much 
to  go  along  with  him,  that,  though  it  was  contrary  to 
their  laws,  he  contrived  to  carry  her  disguised  in  man's 

cloathi 
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cloaths,  like  one  of  the  young  men  he  chose  to  accoi: 
pany  him  in  the  expedilion  :  that  staying  at  Grand  Cairo 
till  the  next  season  for  his  return,  she  proved  with  child 
of  twins ;  and  to  his  unspeakable  grief  died  in  child-bed. 
That  when  they  carried  her  up  to  Thebes  to  be  interred 
with  her  ancestors,  of  which  I  should  have  a  more  exact 
information  by  and  by,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
children  with  a  nurse  of  the  country,  with  some  Egyp- 
tian servants  to  take  care  of  the  house  and  effects :  but 
before  they  came  back,  the  nurse,  with  her  accomplices, 
ran  away  with  the  children,  and,  as  was  supposed,  mur- 
dered them,  rifled  the  house  of  all  the  jewels  and  other 
valuable  things,  and  were  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
But  it  seems  they  thought  it  more  for  their  advantage  to 
sell  the  children,  as  we  find  they  did  by  your  mother  ; 
but  what  part  of  the  world  the  other  sister  is  in,  or  whe- 
ther she  be  at  all,  is  known  only  to  the  great  Author  of 
our  being.  '  However,'  continued  he,  '  we  rejoice  in 
'  finding  these  hopeful  remains  of  your  dear  grand-mo- 
'  ther,  whose  resemblance  you  carry  along  with  you.  It 
'  was  that  gave  me  such  a  kindness  for  your  person  the 

*  first  time  I  saw  you,  methought,  perceiving  something 

*  I  had  never  observed  in  any  other  race  of  people, 
'  But,'  said  he,  '  I  deprive  my  companions  and  children 
'  hereof  the  happiness  of  embracing  their  own  flesh  and 

*  blood,  since  we  all  sprung  from'  one  common  father, 

*  Ihe  author  of  our  nation,  with  whom  you  are  going  to 
'  be  incorporated  once  more.  Here  we  embraced  one 
another  with  a  joy  that  is  inexpressible.  Now  all  my 
former  fears  were  entirely  vanished :  though  I  had  lost 
the  country  where  I  was  born,  1  found  another,  of 
which  I  could  no  ways  be  ashamed,  where  the  people 
were  the  most  humane  and  civilized  I  ev  er  saw,  ad  the 

soil 
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^oil  the  finest,  as  I  had  reason   lo  hope,    in   the  world. 
The  only  check  to  my  happiness  was  that  tliey  were  in- 
fidels.     However,  I  was  resolved  not  to  ht  any  consider- 
ation blot  out  of  my  mind  that  I  was  a  Christian.     On 
which  account,  when  the  Pophar  would  have  tied   the 
medal  about  my  neck,    as  a  badge  of  my  race,    I   had 
some  difficulty  in  that  point,  for  fear  it  should  be  an  em- 
blem of  idolatry,  seeing  them  to  be  extremely  supersti- 
tious.    So  I  asked  him,   what  was   the  meanincr  of  the 
figure  of  the  sun,  with  tiiose  unknown  characters  round 
about  it.      He  told   me  the  characters  were  to  be  pro- 
nounced Omahiniy  \.  e.     The  Sun  is  the  Author  of  our  beings 
or  more  literally.  The  Swi  is  cur  Father.     Omox  On,  signi- 
fies the  Sun.     (This  will  be  explained  in  another  place.) 
Ab  signifies  Father,  hn  or  Mim  Us.     This  made  me  re- 
member, they  had  told  me  in  Egypt,    that   they    were 
children  of  the  Sun  ;   and  gave  me  some  uneasiness  at 
their  idolatrous  notions.     I  therefore  told  him,  I  would 
keep  it  as  a  cognizance  of  my  country  j  but  could  not 
acknowledge  any  but  God  to  be  the  supreme  Author  of 
my  being.     '  As  to  the  supreme  Author,'  said  he,  '  your 
'  opinion  is  little  different  trom  ours*. 
,     *  But  let  us  leave  these  religious  matters  till  another 

*  time  :  we'll  close  this  happy  day  with  thanksgiving  to 
^  the,  supreme  Being  for  this  discovery  :  tomorrow  morn- 

*  ing,  since  you  are  now  really  one  of  us,  T  will  acquaint 

*  you  with  your  origin,  and  how  we  came  to  hide  our- 

*  selves  in  these  inhospitable  desart?.' 

,^  *  These  people  arc  someiliing  like  the  Cli'nese,  who  worship 
the  material  heaven  or  sky,  which  some  missionaries  could  tliink 
compatible  wiih  Christianity. 

:j  iThc 
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[The  reader  is  desired  not  to  cejisure  or  disbelieve  the  foUoiving 
account  of  the  origin  and  transmigration  of  these  people y  till  he 
has  perused  the  leaf  7ied  remarks  of  Signor  Rhedi.'] 

The  next  morning  the  Pophar  calHng  me  to  him — 
'  Son/  said  he,  '  to  fulfil  my  promise  which  1  made  you 
'  last  night,  and  that  you  may  not  be  like  the  rest  of  the 
'  ignorant  world,  who  know  not  who  their  forefathers 
'  and  ancestors  were*  :  whether  they  sprung  from  brutes 
'  or  Barbarians  is  all  alike  to  them,  provided  they  can 
'  but  grovel  on  the  earth,  as  they  do.  You  must  know 
*  therefore,  as  I  suppose  you  remember  what  I  told  you  at 
'  our  first  station.,  that  we  came  originally  from  Egypt. 
'  When  you  asked  me,  how  we  came  to  venture  through 

*  It  would  certainly  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  most  nations  to 
know  from  what  race  of  people,  country,  or  family  they  sprung 
originally.  This  ignorance  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  Barbari  Tra- 
montanifj  and  other  Northern  nations,  who  have  from  time  to 
time  over-run  the  face  of  Europe  ;  leaving  a  mixture  of  their 
spawn  in  all  parts  of  it ;  so  that  no  one  knows  whether  he  came 
originally  from  Scythia  or  Asia,  from  a  civilized  nation,  or  from 
the  greatest  brutes  ;  and  though  wars  and  invasions  have  destroyed 
or  interchanged  the  inhabitants  of  most  countries,  yet  this  man's 
observation  is  a  just  censure  of  the  neglect  of  most  people,  with  ^ 
respect  to  their  genealogy  and  knowledge  of  their  ancestors, 
where  they  have  been  settled  in  a  country  for  several  ages.  But 
there  are  matters  of  greater  moment  in  this  man's  relation,  true 
or  false,  which  lead  us  into  some  curious  remains  of  antient  his- 
tory. 

f  Signor  Rhedi  being  an  Italian,  one  -cannot  wonder  he  speaks 
so  contemptiby  of  the  Norlhern  people ;  the  Italians  call  them  all 
Barbari. 

these 
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'  these  Inhospitable  deserts,  I  told  you,  it  was  for  liberty, 
'  andthcperservationofour  laws;  butas  you  are  now  found 
'  to  be  one  of  us,  I  design  to  give  you  a  more  partic  ular  ac- 

*  count  of  your  origin.  Our  ancestors  did  originally  come 
'  from  Egypt,  once  the  happiest  place  in  the  world; 
'  though  the  nameof  Egypt,  and  Egyptians,  has  been  given 

*  to  that  country,  long  since  we  came  out  of  it ;  the  origi- 
nal name  of  it  was  Alezzoraim*,    from  the  first  man 

*  that  peopled  it,  the  father  of  our  nation  ;  and  we  call 

*  ourselves  Mezzoranians  from  him.  We  have  a  tradi- 
'  tion  delivered  down  to  us  from  our  first  ancestors,  that 
'  when  the  earth  first  rose  out  of  the  water f,  six  persons, 

'  three 


*  The  original  name  of  Egypt  was  Misraim ;    from  Misraira, 
Mesoraim,  or  Metsoraim,  as  the  learned  Bochart  Explains  it,  lib. 
iv.  of  Geograph.  Sacra  in  Misraim,  Mr.  Du  Pin's  History  of  thc- 
Old  Test.  c.  vi.  and  others.     All  ancient  authors  agree,   that  it 
was  once  the  richest  and  happiest  country  in  the  world  ;  flourish- 
ing with  plenty,  and  even  learning,   before  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham's lime.There  is  a  very  remarkable  fragment  ofEupolemus,  an 
ancient  Heathen  writer,  taken  from  the  Babylonian  monuments, 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  lib.  ix.  Preparat.  Evan.      Thcwords  are, 
*^x^v\cij\iHS  Xc'yc^v  z:^uirov  ycviiOoci  B'i^>^ov,  ov  sfvaj  K^ovov 
:i&;}.:pov  r«  Mscr^at/oc  -u^^zr^as  AlyvT/licov.*  The  whole  frag- 
ment, in  our  mother  tongue,  signifies,  that  according  to  the  Baby- 
lonians,   the  first  was  Eelus,  the  same  <Vith  Kronos  or  Saturn  ; 
from  him  came  Ham  or  Cham,  the  father  of  Chanaan,  brother  to 
Mesraim,  fathcrof  the  Egyptians. 
T  This  is  an  obscure  notion  of  Noah's  flood,  known  to  all  na- 
::S,  at  least  the  Eastern,  as  appears  by  the  oldest  remains,  of 
.  ich  see  Bochart  on  that  article,  lib.  1.    '  The  earth  rose  out  of 
the  water,'  or  the  waters  sunk  from  the  earth.    These  people 
'rht  mistake  something  of  that  undoubted  and  ancient  tradition. 
E  But 
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'  three  men  and  three  women  rose  along  with  it;  eltlicr 

'  sent  by  the  supreme  Deity  to  inhabit  it,  or  produced  by 

'  the  Sun*.     That  Mezzoraim,  our  first  founder,    was 

'  one  of  those  six;  who  increasing  in  number  made  choice 

*  of  the  country  now  called  Egyptf,  for  the  place  of  his 
'  habitation,  where  he  settled  with  sixty  of  his  children 

*  and  grandchildren,  all  whom  he  brought  along  with 

*  him,   governing  them  as  a  real  father,  and  instructing 
'  them  to  live  with  one  another  as  brothers  of  one  and  the 


But  Misraim  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  flood,  his  father  Ham 
having  been  in  the  ark,  whether  ignorance  or  other  motives  made 
his  posterity  vary  in  the  account ;  but  it  is  evident  the  ancients 
had  a  notion  of  the  general  deluge,  as  may  easily  be  proved  by 
the  remains  of  Heathen  authors  bearing  testimony  to  the  Scripture 
account  of  it. 

*  The  ancient  Egyptians  thought  men,  as  well  as  insects,  were 
produced  out  of  the  slime  of  the  Nile,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
called  tliemselves  Aborigines,  as  several  other  nations  did.  Though 
this  wise  man  is  inclined  to  think  they  were  created  by  God,  as 
it  is  evident  and  certain  they  were  ;  for  since  we  see  one  single 
insect  cannot  be  produced  without  a  cause,  it  is  nonsense,  as  well 
as  impossible,  to  imagine  an  infinite  series  of  men  and  animals 
could  be  produced  without  a  separate  cause  :  on  which  account 
Atheism  is  one  of  the  most  foolish  and  absurd  notions  in  the 
world. 

f  Herodotus  tells  us,  the  Egyptians  pretended  to  be  the  first  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  ;  though  the  Ethiopians  contended  with 
them  for  antiquity.  I  must  quote  the  words  in  Latin,  out  of  Lau- 
renzo  Valla's  translation,  because  I  have  him  not  in  Greek,  *  Om- 
<  n'lum  Hcminum  [iriorei  se  extitiae  arhitrabanfur.^—Thcy  esteemed 
'  themselves,'  says  he,  •  to  have  been  the  firu  of  all  men,'  He- 
3R.0D0J.  lib,  ii.  EuxiRPE. 

*  same 
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*  same  family*.     He  was  a  peaceable  man,  abhorring 
'  the  shedding  of   blood  f,  which  he  said  would  be  pu- 

♦  nisiied  by  the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  world :  extremely 
'  given  to  the  search  of  sciences,    and  contemplation  of 


*  It  is  certain  from  Bochart,  and  other  learned  authors,  that 
tlie  Egyptian  government,  as  well  as  that  of  most  nations,  was  at 
first  patriarchal :  till  Nimrod  founded  thj^.  first  kingdom  or  em- 
pire in  the  world  ;  whose  example  others  followed,  according  to 
their  power.  However,  the  patriarchal  government  was  soon 
broke  in  upon  in  Egypt,  since  they  had  kings  in  Abraham  and 
.Isaac's  time,  as  we  learn  from  the  Old  Testament.  See  Bochart's 
Geographic  Sacra. 

f  The  celebrated  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in  Part  iii.  of  his  Univer- 
sal History,  gives  us  a  wonderful  description  of  the  justice  and 
piety  of  the  first  Egyptians,  who  had  such  a  horror  of  shedding 
man's  blood,  that  they  punished  their  criminals  after  they  were 
dead;  which  was  as  much  /«  terrorem,  considering  their  supersti- 
tions reverence  for  their  deceased  friends  and  parents,  as  if  they 
had  been  punished  when  alive.  The  reason  why  the  ancient 
moral  Heatliens  abhorred  the  shedding  of  blood  might  be,  that 
Noah's  sons  having  lived  before  the  deluge,  knew  that  the  wick- 
edness of  the  world  was  the  cause  of  that  dreadful  judgment ; 
and  shedding  of  blood  being  the  first  crime  punished  by  God,  they 
might  take  warning  by  such  terrible  examples,  though  the  impi- 
ety of  some  nations  soon  obscured  this  innate  light  of  nature, 
particularly  the  descendants  of  Ham  ;  all  but  this  Misraim  ;  who 
with  his  family,  by  all  accounts,  first  peopled  Egypt ;  and  they 
were  noted  for  justice  and  knowledge.  It  will  be  made  evident 
in  the  subsequent  remarks,  that  these  Hicksoes  were  the  descend-, 
ants  of  wicked  Chanaan,  or  Cush,  who  destroyed  the  peaceable 
sute  of  the  first  Egyptians,  and  introduced  idolatry  among  tliem  ; 
which  made  great  uumbers  of  them  fiy  into  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  save  themselves. 

E  2  Mhe 
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*  the  heavens"^'.  It  was  he  who  was  the  first,  inventor 
'  of  all  our  arts,  and  whatever  is  useful  for  the  govern- 

*  ment  of  life  sprung  from  him.     Though   his  grandson 

*  Thaothf  rather  excelled  him,  particularly  in  the  more 
«  sublime  sciences.  Thus  our  ancestors  lived  four  hun- 
'  dred  years,  encreasing  and  spreading  overall  the  land  of 
'  Egypt,  and  abounding  with  the  blessings  of  peace  and 


*  The  same  learned  Bisliop  of  Meaux,  and  other  historians,  as- 
sure us,  as  it  is  a  thing  well  known  to  all  the  learned,  that  arts 
and  sciences  were  bronglu  to  very  great  perfection  in  the  earliest 
times  in  Egypt.  Moses  was  instructed  in  the  sciences  of  the 
Egyptians.  Triptolemus,  the  founder  of  agriculture,  came  out  of 
Egypt.  Bacchus,  the  inventor  of  wine,  according  to  the  ancients, 
came  out  of  Egypt,  or  Libya,  which  borders  upon  it;  though  it 
was  first  learned  from  Noah.  Pythagoras,  and  other  learned  men, 
went  into  Egypt  to  be  instructed  by  the  priests,  &c.  Herodotus 
says  the  same  of  himself. 

f  This  Tha-oth,  the  famous  philosopher  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
before  Mercury,  or  Trismcgistus ;  though  some  take  him  to  be  the 
same.  All  allow  him  to  be  extremely  ancient,  but  cannot  fix  the 
time  when  he  lived.  Historians  murder  his  name  at  a  strange 
rate.  Bochart  calls  him  Ta-autu£,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  Clemens  Alex. 
lib.  vi.  Strom,  says,  he  wrote  xlii.  books  of  Astrology,  geography, 
physick,  policy,  theology,  religion,  and  government.  Joseph 
Ben  Gorion  De  Divisione  Gentium,  calls  him  Tutis;  some  call 
himTheut;  others  Tcut,  Taut,  Thoth,  kc.  But,  according  to 
this  man,  his  name  was  Tha-oth.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he 
was  the  great  master  of  the  Egyptians,  but  derived  his  learning 
from  Noah,  who  might  have  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences 
from  the  Antediluvian  world,  or  from  the  columns  of  Seth,  which 
Josephus  says,  contain  the  principles  of  astrology,  and  were 
erected  before  the  flood  by  tiie  nephews  of  Seth  :  one  of  which 
-columns,  as  he  says,  remained  in  Syria  in  his  time.  Joseph.  Ant. 
Jib.  ii.  C.  2. 

'  knowledge 
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*  knowledge;  without  guile  or  deceit,  neither  doing  or 

*  fearing  iiarrn  from  any ;  till  the  wicked  descendants  of 
'  the  other  men,  called  Hicksoes*,  envying  their  happi- 

*  ness,  and  the  richness  of  their  country,  broke  in  upon 

*  them  like  a  torrent,    destroying  all  before  them,    and 


*  The  same  Josephus,  lib.  ii.  Contra  Appion,says,  that  Hycksoes, 
or  Hycloes,  an  old  Egyptian  word,  signifies  BacT<Xc7f  zjot(xhx^y 
King  Shepherds,  or  King  of  Beasts,  given  ihcm  by  the  native 
Egyptians,  as  a  name  of  disgrace  and  contempt.  It  is  out  of  all 
controversy  that  there  was  a  great  revolution  in  Egypt,  about  four 
handred  years  after  the  flood,  or  a  little  before  Abraham's  time. 
Monsieur  Du  Pin  makes  the  lime  from  the  flood  to  Abraham's 
birth  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  about  four  hundred  to  his 
being  called  by  God.  It  is  certain  also,  there  were  king's  in 
Egypt  in  Abraham's  time.  It  is  probable  these  kings  were  the 
Hycksoes,  or  king  shepherds,  who  altered  the  government  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  continued  about  five  kings  reigns.  For 
wl.en  the  patriarch  Joseph  called  his  father  and  brethren  into 
Egypt,  he  bid  them  ask  the  land  of  Goshen  to  inhabit,  because, 
said  he,  all  shepherds  are  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians.  By 
which  it  appears  the  shepherds  were  lately  driven  out.  In  all  like- 
lihood these  were  the  kings  who  introduced  idolatry  and  the  ador- 
ation of  biute  beasts  among  the  Egyptians,  for  which  reason  they 
called  them  iir^g  i/ie/z/:enis,  or  king  leasts.  The  great  Bochart,  in 
his  Ph.'ileg.  looks  upon  this  revolution  in  Egypt  to  have  been  be- 
fore Abraham's  time,  and  so  far  from  being  a  fiction,  that  he  says 
in  express  words — *  Cai/ucos  ^  di/it/toraeos,'  (whom  he  proves  to 
be  the  people  of  Colchos,  for  all  it  is  so  far  from  Egypt)  *  ex  yE- 
gyjiio  migrasse  ceitum  est  ante  Ahrahami  temjiora.  It  is  certain,'  says 
he,  <  the  Casluci  and  Capthoraei  went  out  of  Egypt  before  Abra- 
*  ham's  time.'  Bochart.  Phaleg.  lib.  iv.  c.  31.  Herodotus  in 
Euterpe  says,  that  the  people  of  Colchos  were  originally  Egyp- 
tians though  some  say  they  went  back  some  ages  after,  and  set- 
tled in  Palesiine,  and  were  called  after  that  Philistines. 

£  '6  *  taking 
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*  taking  possession  of  that  liappy  place  our  ancestors  liaci 

*  rendered  so  flourishing.     The  poor  innocent  Mezzora- 

*  nians  abhorring,  as  I  said,  the  shedding  of  blood,  and 

*  ignorant  of  al!  violence,  were  slain  like  sheep  all  over 

*  the  country,  and  their  wives  and  daughters  violated  be- 

*  fore  their  eyes.     Those  their   merciless  enemy  spared, 

*  were  made  slaves  to  work  and   till  the  earth  for  their 

*  new  lords.* 

iSeae^ao''  Here  the  inquisitors  interrupted  him,  and 
asked  him,  whether  he  thought  it  unlawful  in  all  cases  to 
resist  force  by  force,  or  whether  the  law  of  nature 
did  not  allow  the  Mezzoranians  to  resist  those  cruel  in- 
vaders even  to  the  shedding  of  blood  ;  as  also  to  punish 
publick  malefactors  with  death  for  the  preservation  of  the 
whole.  Their  intent  was,  as  they  are  cautious  of  any 
liew  opinions,  to  know  whether  he  might  not  be  a  Dog- 
matizer,  and  advance  some  erroneous  notions,  either  by 
holding  that  to  be. lawful,  which  was  not  so;  or  denying 
things  to  be  lawful,  which  really  may  be  allowable  by 
the  light  of  nature. 

Gaiuitntio.  Doubtless  they  might  lawfully  have  resisted, 
even  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  thai  case,  as  public  crimi- 
nals, may  be  put  to  death.  I  only  acquaint  your  Rever- 
ences with  the  notions  peculiar  to  these  people  ?  as  for  the 
punishment  of  their  criminals,  your  Reverences  will  see, 
when  I  come  to  their  laws  and  customs,  that  they  have 
other  ways  and  means  of  punishing  crimes,  as  effectual  as 
putting  to  death;  though  living  entirely  within  themselves, 
free  from  all  mixture  and  commerce  with  other  people, 
they  have  preserved  their  primitive  innocence  in  that 
respect  to  a  very  great  degree. 

Jtiquisitor^     Go  on. 
^  The 


^. 
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The  Pophar  continuing  his  relation,  added  :  '  But  what 
was  most  intolerable,  was  that  these  impious  Hicksoeslbrced 

*  them  to  adore  men  and  beasts,  and  even  insects  for  gods, 
'  nay,  and  some  to  see  their  children  offered  in  sacrifice 
'to  those  inhuman  deities^".  This  dreadful  inundation 
'  fell  at  first  only  on  the  lower  parts  of  Egypt,  which  was 
'  then  the  most  flourishing.  As  many  of  the  distressed  in- 
'  habitants  as  could  escape  their  cruel  hands,  fled  to  the 
'  upper  parts  of  the  country,  in  hopes  to  find  there  some  little 
'  respite  for  their  misfortunes.  But  alas!  what  could  they 
'  do  r  they  knew  no  use  of  arms :  neither  would  their  laws 

*  suffer  them  to  destroy  their  own  species,  so  that  they  ex- 
'  pected  every  hour  to  be  devoured  by  their  cruel  enemies. 
•The  heads  of  the  families  in  such  distress  were  divided 

*  in  their  councils,  or  rather  they  had  no  counsel  to  foHow; 
'  some  of  them  fled  in  the  neighbouring  desarts,  which 

*  you  have  seen  are  very  dismal,  on  both  sides  the  upper 
'  part  of  that  kingdom  ;  they  were  dispersed  like  a  flock  of 

*  sheep  scattered  by  the  ravenous  wolves.  The  conster- 
'  nation  was  so  great,  that  they  were  resolved  to  fly  to  the 
'  farthest  parts  of  the  earth,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands 
'  of  those  inhuman  monsters.     The  greatest  part  of  them 

*  agreed  to  build  ships,  and  try  their  fortune  by  sea.     Oar 

*  great  father  Mezzoraim  had  taught  them  the  art  of  mak- 
*ing  boats*,  to  cross  the  branches  of  the  Great  River 

[Nile^ 


*  These  Hicksoes  being  in  all  appearance  the  dcsccndenis  of 
the  wicked  Chanaan  or  Cush,  were  so  abominably  impious,  as  to 
sacrifice  human  victims  and  children  to  their  false  godsj  and  even 
were  the  first  authors  of  all  impiety  and  idolatry. 

f  It  is  highly  probable  the  Egyptians  had  the  knowledge  o£ 

E  4  shippiug 
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*  [Nile ;]  which  some  said  he  had  learned  by  being  pre- 

*  served  in  such  a  thing  from  a  terrible  flood  that  over- 

*  flowed  all  the  land'^.  Which  instrument  of  their  pre- 
'  servation  they  so  improved  afterwards,  that  they  could 
'cross  the  Lesser  Seaf  without  any  difficulty.  Tiiis  being 
"■  resolved  on,  they  could  not  agree  where  to  go :  some  be- 
'  ing   resolved   to   go  by   one   sea,   some  by  the  other. 

*  However,  they  set  all  hands  to  work,  so  that  in  a  year's 

*  time  they  had  built  a  vast  number  of  vessels ;  ir\  ing  them 

*  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  coasts,  mending  what 
'was  deficient,  and  improving  what  they  imagined  might 
'  be  for  their  greater  security.     They  thought  now,  or  at 

*  least  their  eagerness  to  avoid  their  enemies  made  them 

*  think,  they  could  go  with  safety  all  over  the  main  sea. 
'  As  our  ancestors  had  chiefly  given  themselves  to  the 

*  study  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
'  they  were  the  most  capable  of  such  enterprizes  of  any 


shipping  long  before  the  Greeks,  whose  first  ship  was  Argo,  built 
by  Jason  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece  from  Colchos.  The  first  notion 
of  shipping  was  undoubtedly  taken  from  the  ark;  the  Egyptians 
>vere  necessitated  to  make  use  of  boats,  by  reason  of  the  annual 
overflowing  of  the  river  Nile,  and  to  pass  the  different  branches- 
into  which  tl.at  famous  river  divides  itself  in  the  Lower  Egypt. 
The  Sidonians,  -whom  Bochart  proves  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Chanaan,  had  the  use  of  shipping,  as  he  also  proves,  before  the 
children  of  Israel  departed  cat  of  Egypt. 

♦  In  all  appearance  this  must  have  been  Noah's  flood,  which 
*:i^  much  Signer  Rhedi  passes  over  in  his  remarks. 

f  Egypt  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  end  of  the  Meditcranian  ; 
on  the  other  side  by  the  Red  Sea,  dividing  it  from  Arabia :  this  he 
calls  the  Lesser  Sea,  as  being  much  narrower  than  the  Mediter- 
fanean. 

'  people 
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'  people  Irrthe  world.  Bat  the  apprehension  of  all  that 
'  was  miserable  being  just  fresh  before  their  eyes,  quick- 
'end  their  industry  to  such  a  degree,  as  none  but  men  in 

•  the  like  circumstances  could  have  a  just  idea  of.  Most  of 

♦  these  men  were  those  who  had  fled  in  crowds  from  Lower 
•Egypt.     The  natural  inhabitants  of  the    upper    parts, 

*  though  they  were  in  very  great  consternation,  and  built 
'ships  as  fast  as  they  could,  yet  their  fears  were  not  so 
'  immediate,  especially  seeing  the  Hicksoes  remained  yet 
'  quiet  in  theirnew  possessions.  But  news  being  brought 
'them,  that  the  Hicksoes  began  to  stir  again,  more 
'  swarms  of  their  cruel  brood  still  flocked  into  that  rich 
'country,  they  resolved  now  to  delay  the  time  no  longer, 
'but  to  commit  themselves,  wives  and  children,  with  all 
'  that  was  most  dear  and  precious,  to  the  mercy  of  that 
'  inconstant  element,  rather  than  trust  to  the  barbarity  of 
'  their  own  species.  They  who  came  out  ofthe  Lower 
'  Egypt  were  resolved  to  cross  the  Great  Sea^',  and  with 

'  immense 


•  This  Great  Sea,  as  distinguished  from  the  Less,  must  be  the 
Mediterranean.  I'hose  who  fled  by  that  sea,  must  be  those  who  went 
to  Colchos ;  they  could  not  go  by  land  over  the  Isthmus,  because 
the  Hicksoes  poured  in  upon  that  way  :  we  must  not  suppose  they 
went  all  the  way  by  sea  to  Colchos,  quite  round  by  the  Streiglus 
of  Hellespont.  They  must  cross  the  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  go  by  land  the  shortest  way  they  could,  till  they  came  to  (he 
borders  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  men  should 
go  so  far  to  seek,  an  habitation.  But  Bochart  says,  it  is  certain  the 
people  of  Colchos  came  out  of  Egypt;  they  must  therefore  have 
been  driven  out  by  some  terrible  enemies.  You  will  say,  why 
may  not  this  first  revolution  in  Egypt,  which  Bochart  speaks  of, 
have  heen  m^e  by  tiie  great  Semiramis,  wife  to  Niuus,  the  satt 
E5  of 
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'  immense  labour  were  forced  to  carry  their  materials 
'.partly  by  land,  till  they  came  to  the  outermost  branch 
'  of  the  Nile,  since  their  enemies  coming  over  the  Istlim  us, 
'  though  they  hindered  them  from  going  out  of  their 
'  country  by  land,  unless  by  the  desarts,  yet  had  not  taken 
'  possession  of  that  part  of  the  country.  It  is  needless  to 
'  recount  their  cries  and  lamentations  at  their  leaving  their 

*  dear  country.     I  shall  only  tell  you,  that  they  ventured 

*  into  the  Great  Sea,  which  they  crossed,  and  never  stop* 

*  ped  till  they  came  to  another  sea*,  on  the  sides  of  which 

*  they  fixed  their  habitation,  that  they  might  go  off  again 

*  in  case  they  were  pursued.     This  we  learned  from  the 

*  account  of  our  ancestors  who  met  with  some  of  them 
'  that  came  to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  deceased  parents^ 

*  as  we  do  ;.  but  it  is  an  immense  time  since,  and  we  never 
'heard  any  mote  of  them.     The  other  part,  who  were 


ofNimrod?  It  is  anvvcred  in  the  first  place,  because  Josephus 
Calls  the  first  invaders  of  Egyi)t  BocaiXEis  zjoifjiivccSy  king  shep^ 
herds^  which  cannot  agree  with  the  great  heroine  Semiraniis. 
2dly,. Because  it  is  not  credible,. notwithstanding  the  contrary  opin- 
ion of  most  historians,  that  Ninus,  the  husband,  of  Semiramis,  could 
be  so  early  as  they  make  him  to  be,/,  e.  the  son  of  Nimrod,  bin 
some  other  Ninvis,  long  afier  him.  For  though  Semiramis  con- 
quered Egypt,  and  afterwards  lost  her.  army  against  the  ^Ethiopians, 
this  could  not  be  so  soon  aficr-th.e  flood;  because  historians  describe 
that  army  to  consist  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  instrucied  in 
discipline  after  a  military  manner,.armcd  with  warlike  chariots 
ice.  as  were  the  Ethiopians  against  her,  and  even  superior  to  her. 
I  say,  it  is  not  credible  such  great  armies  could  be  raised  so  soon 
after  the  flood,  if  she  was  daughter-in-law  to  Nimrod  the  grca: 
JBijnttT,  wh«  was  the  son  of  Cush.  and  great  grandson  to  Koah,. 
*  1.  e.  The  Euxin^'  Sea. 

'  much 
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'  much  the  greater  number,  went  down  the  Lesser  Sea*, 

*  having  built  their  ships  on  Ihat  sea  ;  they  never  stopped 
'  or  touched  on  either  side,  till  they  came  to  a  narrow  part 
*of  itf,  which  led  them  into  the  vast  ocean,  there  they 
'  turned  off  to  the  left  into  the  Eastern  Sea§.     But  whe- 

*  ther  they  were  swallowed  up  in  the  merciless  abyss, 
'  or  carried  into  some  unknown  regions  we  cannot  tell,. 
*for  they  were  never  heard  of  more.  Only  of  late  years,. 
'  we  heard  a  talk  at  Grand  Cairo,  of  a  very  numerous  and 
^civilized  nation  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  whose 
*laws  and  customs  have  some  resemblence  to  ours;  but 

*  who,  and  v\'hat  they  are,  we  cannot  tell,  since  we  have 

*  never  met  with  any  of  them. 

*  The  father  of  our  nation,  since  we  separated  our- 

'  selves 

*  i.  e.  The  Red  Sea.  There  were  several  other  revolutions  in; 
Egypr,  as,  by  the  Ethiopian?,  after  Semiramis  was  conquered  > 
who  were  expelled  asain,  either  by  the  j^reat  Sesosiris,  oi  whoitv 
Herodotus  relates  such  famous  exploits  ;  or  a  little  before  by  his  pre- 
decessor. The  Chanaanites  aho,  who  were  driven  out  of  Pales- 
tine by  Joshua,  conquered  part  of  it,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards. 
Long  after  that,  it  was  subdued  by  Nabacodonosor,  who  desiroyed 
the  renowned  city  of  Thebes,  with  her  hundred  gates.  Bochart 
IN  NiNiNiyE.  Tiien  the  Persians  under  Cambyses,  the  son  of- 
Cyrus  the  Great.  In  fine,  the  Romans  mad;.'  a  province  of  it  in 
Augustus's   time.     Strabo  says  of  that  famous  city  of  Thebes-r- 

*  wn  Ss  HM[j.Yt^ov  (ivyoiy.t7roci.'  At  present,  <  he  says '  <it  is  but 
a  poor  village. 

Atque  -vetui  Thebe  centum  jacit  ohtruta  Jtorlis^      JuvEV.  Sat.  15 
f  This  must  be  the  Streights  of  Babolmandel,  winch  let  them 
into  the  vast  Eastern  Ocean. 

§  It  is  likely  that  colony  was  carried  into  China;  for,  let  wh.-'^: 
will  comeof  this  man's  relations,  ti^erc  arc  very  s:ron^  re  I'ons  io  be- 
lieve, that  the  Chinese^  notwithstanding  the  vast  distance  from,. 
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'selves  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  was  priest  of  tlie 
'  Sun  at  No-om*,  (called  afterwards  by  those  miscreants 

Esyptj  came  orignally  from  thaL  country,  about  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  the  king  s/ie/i^erds,  winch  was  before  Jacob  and  his 
sons  went  into  the  land  of  Egpyt.  For  whoever  compares  the 
account  given  by  the  learned  Bisliop  of  Meaux,  in  the  third  part 
of  his  Universal  History,  of  the  lives  and  maiiners  of  the  fiist 
Egyptians,  with  those  of  the  Chinese,  will  find  them  to  agree  in  a 
great  many  points.  As  1st,  their  boasted  antiquity  :  2diy,  their  so 
early  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences:  3dly,  tlicir  veneration  for 
learned  men,  who  have  the  preference  before  others :  4tbly,  their 
policy :  5thly,  their  unaccountable  superstition  for  their  deceased 
parents:  ethly,  their  annual  visiting  the  family  of  their  ancestors: 
7thly,  their  peaceable  dispositions  :  8thly,  their  religious  worship. 
As  for  this  last,  it  is  well  known  the  first  Egytians  worshipped  the 
sun,  long  before  the  gods  Apis,  and  Isis,  and  Anubis,  were  intro- 
duced among  them  by  their  idolatrous  invaders.  And  the  Chinese 
to  this  day  worship  the  material  heaven,  as  is  seen  in  the  condem- 
siation  of  the  Jesuits  by  Clem.  XI.  Lastly,  the  use  of  pyramids 
in  Egypt,  which  were  like  ancient  idols  among  the  Chinese. 
See  the  account  of  them*  in  Morerif .  The  only  difficulty  is  to 
know  how  they  got  from  Egypt  to  China,  which  is  not  so  insuper- 
able as  people  may  imagine.  It  is  certain,  the  Egyptians, 
as  has  been  remarked,  had  a  very  early  knowledge  of  navigation. 
It  is  certain  also,  that  in  those  barbarous  invasions,  the  invaders  of 
i.ingdoms  almost  destroyed  all  before  them.  Since  we  find  there- 
fore in  the  most  ancient  histories,  that  there  was  a  most  terrible 
revolution  in  Egypt  about  that  time  made  by  the  people,  whose 
customs  the  Egyptians  had  in  abomination,  the  Chinese  might 
seek  their  fortune  by  sea,  and  might  be  carried  beyond  the  Persian 
gulph,  till  they  came  to  Cochin  China,  from  whence  tlicy 
might  get  into  the  main  continent,  and  so  people  that  vast  emjnrc; 
preserving  their  ancient  laws  and  customs  inviolable;  So  th^> 
whatever  becomes  of  this  man's  relation,  it  is  extremely  probable 
the  Chinese  came  first  from  Egypt. 

*  /.  e.  Pyramids.         f  Editio  Clericl. 
*  No-om,  or  No-on,  signifies  in  the  old  Mtzzoranian,  or  old 
4  Egyptian 
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'No-Ammon*,  because  of  the  temple  of  Hammon)  was 

*  not  asleej3  in  this  general  consternation;  but  did  not  as 

*  vet  think  they  would  come  up   so  high   into  the  land. 

*  However,   he  thought  proper  to  look  out  for  a  place  to 

*  secure  himself  and  family  in  case  of  need.  He  was  the  de- 
'  scendant  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  great  Tha-oth  ;  and 

Esypiian  languajc,  the  House  of  the  Sun^  Their  words  are  made 
up  of  Monosyllables  put  logeihcr  like  the  Chinese,  which  is  ano- 
ther reason  why  the  Chinese  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
colony  of  the  Egyptians.  Vide  the  remarks  of  the  foregoing  part 
of  this  relation.  The  patriarch  Joseph  married  the  daughter  of 
the  priest  of  On ;  which  several  learned  men  say,  is  the  same  with 
"Heliopolis,  or  City  of  the  Sun-  From  No  comes  tlie  Egyptian 
Nomesy  or  divisions  of  the  country,  which  the  great  Bochart,  in  his 
Phalcg,  says  is  an  Egyptian,  not  a  Greek  word,  though  Dj/nasty  is 
Greek.  Bochart,  lib.  iv.  c.  24.  Hence  very  likely  came  the 
Nomades  and  Numidae,  from  their  wandering,  and  frequently 
changing  their  habitation,  or  names;  the  first  and  most  ancient  of 
all  nations  lived  thus. 

*  That  is,  the  house  or  temple  of  Ham,  or  Hammon  :  or  Char- 
noon,  or  Chum,  as  Bochart  varies  it.  This  Ham  was  the  Tyrian 
Jupiter,  and  in  this  place  was  afterwards  situated  the  great  city  of 
Thebes,  as  has  been  observed  before,  called  by  the  Greeks  Dios- 
polis,  or  the  city  of  Jupiter.  Cadm.us,  who  was  of  Thebes  in 
Palestine,  being  driven  out  from  thence  by  Joshua,  built  it;  but 
was  driven  out  from  it,  and  forced  to  retire  to  Tyre,  from  whence 
he  conducted  a  colony  of  Tyrians,  or  banished  Clianaanites,  into 
Boeotia,  where  he  built  Thebes  also,  or  rather  the  citadel  of  Thebes, 
called  Cadmcia.  Vide  Bochart,  in  Ca<]mus  and  Hermione. 
Wl:ich  last,  the  same  author  says,  came  originally  from  Mount 
Hcrmon  in  Palestine;  and  as  that  word  in  the  Chananean  lan- 
guage signifies  a  Serpent,  from  hence  arose  the  fable  of  the  serpent's 
teeth  turning  into  men.  The  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  or 
Hammon,  in  Africa,  was  built  by  the  Chinani,  who  spread  them- 
selves from  Egypt  into  Libya. 

'  was 
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'was  perfectly  versed  in  all  the  learned  sciences  of  his 
'ancestors.  He  guessed  there  must  certainly  be  some 
'  habitable  country  beyond  those  dreadful  sands  that  sur- 
'  rounded  him,  if  he  could  but  find  a  way  to  it,  where  he 
'might  secure  himself  and  family;  at  least,  till  those 
^  troubles  were  over :  for  he  did  not  at  that  time  think  of 
t  leaving  his  native  country  for  good  and  all.  But,  like  a 
'true  father  of  his  people,  which  the  name  of  Pophar  im- 
'  plies,  he  was  resolved  to  venture  his  own  life,  rather 
'  than  expose  his  whole  family  to  be  lost  in  those  dismal 
'  desarts.  He  had  five  sons  and  five  daughters  married 
'  to  as  many  sons  and  daughters  of  his  deceased  brother*. 

*  His  two  eldest  sons  had  even  grand  children,  but  his  two 
'  youngest  sons  as  then  had  no  children.  Heleftthegovern- 
'  ment  and  care  of  all  to  bis  eldest  son,  in  case  he  himself 
'should  miscarry;  and  took  his  two  youngest  sons,  who 

*  might  be  best  spared,  along  witli  him.  Having  provid- 
'  ed  themselves  with  water  for  ten  days,  with  bread,  and 

*  dried  fruits,  just  enough  io  subsist  on,  he  was  resolved 

*  to  try  five  days  journey  end-ways  through  these  sands;, 
'  and  if  he  saw  no  hopes  of  making  a  dicovcry  that 
'time,  to  return  again  before  his  provisions  were  spent,  and 
'  then  try  the  same  method  towards  another  quarter.  In. 

*  It  is  certain  that  the  ancients,  particularly  the  Eastern  nations 
married  their  nigh  relations,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  to  keep  up  their 
names  or  tribes;  but  vvc  don't  find  in  history  that  they  married  tlieir 
own  sisters,  till  the  Persian  kings,  who  were  condemned  for  it 
by  the  Greeks.  The  Egyptians  under  the  Ptolemies  followed  that 
barbarous  custom,  though  they  begun  with  Ptolemy  Lagus,  one  of 
tl^e  captains  of  Alexander ;  the  Yncas  in  America  did  the  same, 
Eot  to  profane  their  blood,  as  they  said,  with  other  mixtures. 

*  shorty 
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'  shorf,  he  set  out  with  all  secrecy,  pointing  his  course 

*  directly  west-ward,  tlie  better  to  guide  himself,  he  came 

*  to  the  first  grove  that  we  arrived  at,  in  a  little  more  time 

*  than  we  took  up  in  coming  thither.     Having  now  time 

*  enough   before  him,  and  seeing  there  was  water  and 

*  fruits  in  abundance,  he  examined  the  extent  of  that 
'  delicious  vale ,  he  found  it  was  large  enough  to  subsist 

*  a  great  many  thousands,  in  case  they  should  increase 
'  and   be  forced  to  stay  there  some  generations,  as  in 

*  effect  they  did.  After  this,  he  laid  in  provisions  as 
'before,  with  dates  and  fruits  of  the  natural  produce  of 

*  the  earth,  finer  than  ever  were  seen  in  Egypt,  to  en- 

*  courage  ihero  in  their  transmigration,  and  so  set  out  again 

*  for  his  native  country.     The  time  prefixed  for  his  return 

*  was  elapsed  by  his  stay  in  viewing  the  country ;  so  that 

*  his  people  had  entirely  given  him  up  for  lost.  But  the 
'joy  for  his  unexpected  return,  with  the  promising  hopes 

*  of  such  a  safe  and  happy  retreat,  made  them  unanimously 
'  resolve  to  follow  iiim.  Wherefore,  on  the  first  news 
'  of  the  Hicksoes  being  in  motion  again,  ihey  packed  up 
'  all  their  effects  and  provisions  as  privately  as  they  could  f 
'  but  particularly  al!  their  monuments  of  arts  and  sciences 

*  left  by  their  ancestors,  with  notes  and  observations  of 

*  every  part  of  their  dear  country,  which  they  were  going 

*  to  leave,  but  hoped  to  see  again  when  the  storm  was 

*  over.     They  arrived  without  any  considerable  disaster,^ 

*  and  resolved   only  to  live  in  tents  till  they  could  return 

*  to  their  native  homes.     As  they  encreased  in  number, 

*  they  descended  further  into  the  vale,  which  there  began 
'  to  spread  itself  different  ways,  and  supplied  them  with 
*■  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life;  so  tiiat  they 
'  lived  in  the  happiest  banishraenl  they  could  wish;  nevet 

*  stirring 
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'  stirring  out  of  the  vale  for  several  years,  for  fear  of  being 

*  discovered.  The  Pophar  finding  himself  grow  old, 
'  (having  attained  almost  two  hundred  years  of  age*) 
'  though  he  was  hale  and  strong  for  his  years,  resolved  to 
'visit  his  native  country  once  more  before  he  died,  and  get 
'  what  intelligence  he  could  for  the  common  interest, 
'Accordingly,  he  and  two  more  disguised  themselves, 

*  and  repassed  the  desarts  again.     They  just  ventured  at 

*  first  into  the  borders  of  the  country  ;  but,  alas !  when 

*  he  came  there,  he  found  it  all  over-run  by  the  barbarous 

*  Hicksoes.     All   the  poor  remains  of  the  Mezzoranians 

*  were  made  slaves ;  and  those  barbarians  had  begun  to 
'  build  habitations,  and  establish  themselves,  as  if  they  de- 
'  signed  never  more  to  depart  the  country.  They  had  made 

*  No-om  one  of  their  chief  townsf,  where  thev  erected  a 


*  The  regular  lives  of  the  first  Egyptians,  and  these  people  de- 
scended from  them  j  together  with  tl)e  climate,  their  diet  of  fruits 
and  liquors,  tlicir  exemption  from  violent  passions,  without  being 
corrupted  by  the  spurious  spawn  of  other  nations,  and  the  like, 
might  contribute  very  much  la  the  length  of  their  lives,  and 
strength  proportionably.  The  Macrobii,  or  Long-livers,  a  people 
of  .Ethiopia,  and  a  colony  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  lived  to  a  vast 
age,  and  were  called  Macrobii,  from  their  long  lives.  See  Hero- 
clotus  of  the  .'Ethiopians ;  and  what  he  says  of  their  strength  in  the 
bow  ;  one  of  which  they  sent  to  Cambyses,  when  he  had  denoun- 
ced war  against  them  ;  which  bow  only  Smerdis,  Cambyses's  bro- 
ther, could  bend,  and  for  that  reason  was  afterwards  put  to  dcallx 
by  his  brother  out  of  envy. 

t  It  seems  Thebes,  though  afterwards. such  a  prodigious  city, 
was  then  but  the  head  of  the  name  of  thai  man's  family. 


teJBple 
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*  lemple  to  their  Ram-God",  calling  it  No-Hammonf, 
'  with  such  inhuman  laws  and  cruelties,  as  drew  a  flood 

*  oF tears  from  his  aged  ejes§.   However,  being  a  man  of 

*  great  pnulcnce  and  foresight,  he  easily  imagined,  by 
'  their  tyrannical  way  of  living,  tiiey  could  not  continue 
'  long  in  that  state  without  some  new  revolution.  After 
'  making  what  observations  he  could,  and  visiting  the 
'  tombs  of  his  lore-fathers,  he  returned  to  the  vale,  and 
'  died  in  that  place  where  you  saw  the  pyramid  built  to 
'  his  memory.     Not  many  generations  after,  according 

*  as  he  had  foreseen,  the  natives,  made  desperate  by  (he 

*  tyrannical  oppressions  of  the  Hicksoes,  were  forced  to 
'  break  in  upon  their  primitive  laws,  which  forbade  them 

*  to  shed  blood;  made  a  general  insurrection  ;  and,  calling 

*  in  their  neighbours  around  them,  fell  upon  the  Hicksoes 

*  when  they  least  expected  i(,  and  drove  them  out  of  the 
'  country.  They  were  headed  by  a  brave  man  of  a  mixt 
'  race,  his  motherbeinga  beautiful  Mezzoranian,  and  his 

*  father  a  SabianJ.   After  the  young  conqueror  haddrivcn 

'  out 

*  Jupiter  Hammon,  v\hom  Bochart  proves  to  have  been  Ham 
or  Cham,  the  son  of  Noah,  was  represented  with  a  ram's  head, 
which  was  held  in  such  abomination  among  the  first  Egyptians, 
from  whence  tliey  called  the  first  invaders  Hicksoes. 

t  No-Hammon,  the  house  of  the  Ram-God. 

§  It  is  likely  he  means  Busiridis  Aras,  so  infamous  in  antiquity  ; 
or  the  cruel  Biisiris,  who  sacrificed  his  guests.  Though  historians 
don't  agree  about  the  time  when  Busiris  lived,  which  shews  he 
was  very  ancient,  yet  all  agree,  he  was  a  monster  of  cruelty,  and 
became  a  proverb  on  that  account.  This  is  a  very  natural  reason, 
for  the  Egyptians  to  disperse  themselves  into  so  many  colonies  as 
they  did,  to  avoid  such  cruellies. 

t  These  Sa])Deans  were  the  dcsccndcnts  of  some  of  the  sons  of 

Chush  ' 
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*  out  the  Hicksoes,  he  established  a  new  form  of  govern- 

*  ment,  making  himself  king  over  his  brethren,  (but  not 
'  after  the  tyranical  ifianner  of  the  Hicksoes)  and  grew 

*  very  powerful.  Our  ancestors  sent  persons  from  time  to 
'  time  to  inform  themselves  how  matters  went.  They 
'  found  the  kingdom  in  a  flourishing  condition,  indeed, 

*  under  the  conquering  Soss*,  for  so  he  was  called.     He 

*  and  his  successors  made  it  one  of  the  most  powerful 

*  kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  but  the  laws  were  different 
'  from  what  they  had  been  in  thetime  of  our  ancestors,  or 
'  even  from  those  the  great  Soss  had  established.     Some 

*  of  his  successors  began  to  be  very  tyrannical ;  they  made 
'  slaves  of  the^  brothers,  and  invented  a  new  religion ; 
'  some  adoring  the  sun,  some  the  gods  of  the  Hicksoes ; 
'  so  that  our  ancestors,  as  they  could  not  think  of  altering 

Chush,  or  Clius,  a  very  tall  race  of  men,  great  negotiators,  and 
more  polite  than  the  other  Arabians.  Bochart.  in  Scba  flio  Chus, 
where  he  quotes  a  passage  outof  Agatharcidcs  of  the  handsomiiess 
of  the  Sabseans — 

*  'Tdacv^JiocJoi  efi  To/V  xocroiXHvJoov  ci'£joXoyc!>r£^x,* 

*  The  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  [the  Sabseans]  are  more  majes- 
tick  than  other  men/ 

*  This  must  be  the  great  Sesostris  or  Scsosis,  of  whom  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Mcaux,  as  also  Herodotus,  says  such  j,loriou& 
things.  Though  Authors  do  not  say  precisely  when  lie  lived,  all 
acknowledge  him  to  have  flourished  in  the  earliest  times.  He  ex- 
tended his  conquests  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  East,  and  almost 
over  the  known  world,  as  some  say.  Where  his  enemies  were 
cowards  and  made  no  resistance,  he  set  up  statues  of  them  re- 
sembling women.  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  Euterpe.  Mons.  de 
Meaux,  Par.  hi.  Hist.  Univ.  This  great  conqueror's  name 
is  much  varied  by  authors- 

'  thQir 
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*  their  laws,  though  (hey  might  have  returned  again, 
'  chose  rather  to  continue  still  unknown  in  that  vale,  un- 

*  der  their  patriarchal  government.  Nevertheless,  in 
'  process  of  lime,  they  increased  so  much,  that  the  coun« 

*  try  was  not  capable  of  maintaining  them;  so  that  they 

*  had  been  obliged  to  return,  had  not  another  revolution 
'  in   Egypt   forced  them   to  seek  out  a  new  habitation. 

*  This  change   was  made  by   a  race  of  people  called 

*  Cnanim^'^  as  wicked  and  barbarous  in  effect,  but  more 
'  politick,  than  the  Hicksoes ;  though  some  said  they 
'  were  originally  the  same  people,  who  being  driven 
'  out  of  their  own  country  by  others  more  powerful  than 
'  themselves,  come  pouring  in,  not  only  over  all  the  land 
'  Mezoraim,  but  all  along  the  coasts  of  both  seas,  destroy- 
'  ing  all  before  them,  v/ith  greater  abominations  than  the 

*  Tlicsc  in  all  appearance  were  the  wicked  Chananeans,  who 
being  to  be  destroyed,  and  driven  out  of  Ciianaan  by  Joshua,  dis- 
persed themselves,  and  invaded  the  greatest  part  of  the  countries 
round  about  them.  Bochart  in  Chanaan  proves  almost  demons- 
trably, that  they  dispersed  ilicmselves  over  all  the  islands  an-d  sea- 
ports of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Affrica.  In  his  preface  he  quotes  a 
most  curious  passage  out  of  Procopius  Do  Bcllo  Vandclico,  of  3 
pillar  that  was  found  in  Africa,  with  a  Phenecian  or  Chananean 
inscription  which  signifies  in  Greek — 

HMEIS  E2MEN  OI  OKTrONTES  yVnO 

npnionoT  ihsot  tot  Ann  ot  tiot 

Nx^TH. 

*  We  are  those  who  fled  from  the  face  of  Jesus,  or  Joshua  the 
robber,  the  son  of  of  Nave.'  Eusebius,  in  Chronico,  has  muclv 
the  same ;  and  St.  Austin,  in  his  city  of  God,  says,  that  the  ancient 
country  people  about  Hippo  in  Africa,  who  were  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Carthaginians,  if  you  asked  them  who  thejr  were, 
would  answer — *  We  are  originally  Chanani,  or  Chananeans. 

1  *  Hicksoes 
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'  Hicksoes  had  ever  been  guilty  of:   in  short,  a  faithless 

'  and  most  perfidious  race  of  men,  that  corrupted  the 
'innocent  manners*  of  the  whole  earth.  Our  forefathers 

'  were  in  the  most  dreadful  consternation  imaginable. 

'  There  was  now  no  prospect  of  ever  returning  into  their 

*  ancient  country.  They  were  surrounded  with  desarts 
*'  on  all  sides.  The  place  they  were  in  began  to  be  too 
'  narrow  for  so  many  thousands  as  they  were  increased 

*  to:  nay,  they  did  not  know  but  the  wicked  Cnanim, 

*  wlio  were  at  the  same  time  the  boldest  and  most  enter- 

*  prising  nation  under  the  sunf,  might  find  them  out  some 

*  time  or  other.  Being  in  this  distress,  they  resolved  to  seek 
'  out  a  new  habitation  ;  and,  to  thai  end,  compared  all  the 


*  The  celebrated  Eochart,  so  often  quoted,  proves  that  the 
Phenecians  or  Carthaginians,  whou)  he  also  proves  to  have  been 
Chanancans,  were  the  persons  who  spread  idolatry,  with  all  the 
tribe  of  the  Heathen  gods,  and  their  abominable  rites,  over  the 
v.hole  world.  Bockart  in  Chanaan.  The  same  author  says, 
the  Phsenicians,  or  Chanani,  invaded  Egypt  about  that  very  time 
This  he  proves  directly :  and  that  they  had  their  Castra  about 
Memphis;  as  also  that  Cadmus  and  Phenix,  whom  he  makes 
contemporaries  with  Joshua,  having  fled  before  him,  came 
out  of  Egypt  afterwards,  and  built  Thebes  in  Eoetia.  See  also 
Herodotcs  in  Eutekpe. 

f  Herodotus  says,  that  they  sailed  (even  in  those  early  days) 
from  the  Red  Sea,  round  Africa,  and  came  back  to  Egypt,  through 
the  Streights,  and  up  tlic  Mediterranean.  Herodot.  Mclpomene, 
and  BocHART.  That  Hanno  the  elder,  by  order  of  the  senate  of 
Carthage,  sailed  round  the  greatest  parts  of  the  world,  and  after 
his  return  delivered  them  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which  is  call- 
ed the  Periplus  of  Hanno.  He  affected  to  be  honoured  as  a  god 
lor  it,  and  lived  before  Solomon's  time.  Boch.'iP.t  in  Chanaan, 
LiR.  i.  c.  57. 

notes 
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'  notes  and  observations  on  the  heavens,  the  course  of  the 
'  sun,  the  seasons  and  nature  of  the  climate,  and  what- 
'  ever  else  might  direct  them  what  conr^je  to  steer.  They 
'  did  not  doubt  but  that  there  might  be  some  habitable 
'  countries  in  the  midst  of  those  vast  desarls,  perhaps  as 
'  delicious  as  the  vale  they  lived  in,  if  they  could  but 
'  come  at  th.em.  Several  persons  were  sent  out  to  make 
'  discoveries,  but  without  success.  The  sands  were  too 
'  vast  to  travel  over  without  water,  and  they  could  find 
'  no  springs  nor  rivers.  At  length  the  most  sagacious  of 
'  thcHi  began  to  reflect,  that  the  annual  overflowing  of 
'  the  great  river  Nile,  whose  head  could  never  be  found 
'  out,  must  proceed  from  some  prodigious  rains  that  fell 
'  southward  of  them  about  that  time  of  the  year;  which 
'  rains,  if  they  could  but  luckily  time  and  meet  witli, 
'  might  not  only  supply  them  with  water,  but  also 
'  render  the  country  fertile  where  they  fell.  Accordingly 
'  the  chief  Pophar,  assisted  by  some  of  the  w^isest  men, 
'  generously  resolv^ed  to  run  all  risques  to  save  his  people. 
<  They  computed  the  precise  time  when  the  Nile  over- 

*  flowed,  and  allowed  for  the  time  the  waters  must  tak^ 
'  in  descending  so  far  as  Egypt.  They  thought  therefore, 
'  if  they  could  but  carry  water  enough  to  supply  them  till 
'  they  met  with  these  rains,  they  would  help  them  to  go 
'  on    further.     At  length  five  of  them  s^ii  out,  with  ten 

*  dromedaries,  carrying  as  much  water  and  provisions  as 
'  might  serve  them  for  fifteen  days,  to  bring  them  back 
'  again  in  case  there  was  no  hopes. 

'"They  steered  their  course  as  we  did,  though  not  quite 

*  ^.0  exact  the  first  time,  till  they  came  to  the  place,  where 

'  we 
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'  we  are  now.  Finding  here,  as  their  notes  tell  us'  ,  a 
'  little  rivulet,  which  is  since  swallowed  up  by  the  sand;-. 
'  they  filled  their  vessels,  and  went  up  to  take  an  obser- 
'  ration,   as  we  did ;  but  seeing  the  signs  of  the  great 

*  hurricanes,  which  was  our  greatest  encouragement,  it 

*  had  like  to  have  driven  them  into  despair ;  for  the 
'  Pophar,  knowing  the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  in 
'  the  sands,  thought  of  nothing  but  flying  back  as  fast  as 
'  he  could,  fearing  to  be  swallowed  up  in  those  stifling 

*  whirlpools.  This  apprehension  made  him  lay  aside  all 
'  thoughts  of  succeeding  towards  that  climate ;  and  now 

*  his  chief  care  was  how  to  get  back  again  with  safety 

*  for  himself  and  his  people.  But  finding  all  continue 
f  tolerably  serene  where  they  were,  they  made  a  halt  in 

*  order  to  make  some  farther  observations.     In  the  mean 

*  time,  they  reflected  that  those  hurricanes  must  be  fore- 
'  runners  of  tempests  and  rain.     Then  they  recollected 

*  that  no  rain,  or  what  was  very  inconsiderable,  ever  fell 

*  in  Egyptf,  or  for  a  great  way  south  of  it,  till  they  came 
'  within  the  tropicks ;  and  thence  concluded,  that  the 


*  Tliose  wise  ancients  kept  records  of  every  thing  that  was 
memorable  and  useful  for  their  people.  If  this  had  been  th« 
practice  of  the  Europeans,  we  should  not  have  lost  so  msny  secrets 
of  nature  as  we  have. 

t  This  is  well  known  by  all  the  descriptions  of  that  country, 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile  supplying  the  want  of  it,  and  making  it 
one  of  tlie  most  fertile  kingdoms  in  the  world ;  every  one  knows 
it  was  once  the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire.  However,  some 
small  rain  falls  sometimes :  nor  is  there  any  more  higher  up  in 
the  country.  Tlie  overflowing  of  the  Nile  is  known  to  be  caused 
by  vast  rains  falling  under  the  line,  or  about  thai  climate  ;  and 

since 
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*  rains  must  run  parallel  with  the  equator,  both  under  if, 
'  and  for  some  breadth  on  both  sides,  till  they  met  the 
'  rise  of  the  river  Nile,  and  there  caused  those  vast  inun- 
'  dations  so  hard  to  be  accounted  for  by  other  people, 
*■  That,  in  fine,  those  rains  must  last  a  considerable 
'  while,  and  probably,  though  beginning  with  tempests, 
'  might  continue  in  settled  rain,  capable  of  being 
'  passed  through.  Then  he  at  first  resolved  to  venture 
'  back  again  to  the  first  vale  :  but  being  a  man  of  great 
'  prudence,  he  presently  considered,  that  as  he  could  not 
'  proceed  on  his  way  without  rains,  so  he  could  not 
'  come  back  again  but  by  the  same  help,  which  coming 
'  only  at  one  season,  must  take  up  a  whole  year  before 
'  he  could  return.  However,  he  was  resolved  to  venture 
'  on,  not  doubting  but  if  he  could  find  a  habitable  coun- 
'  try,  he  should  also  find  fruits  enough  to  subsist  on,  tilt 
'  the  next  season.  Therefore  he  ordered  two  of  his 
'  companions  to  return  the  same  way  they  came,  to  tell 
'  his  people  not  to  expect  him  till  the  next  year,  if  Pro- 

*  vidence  should  bring  him  back  at  all ;  but  if  he  did  not 
'  return  by  the  time  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  or 
'  thereabouts,  they  might  give  him  over  for  lost,  and 
'  must  never  attempt  that  way  any  more.  They  took 
'  their  leaves  of  one  another  as  if  it  were  the  last  adieu, 

*  and  set  out  at   the  same  time ;  two  of  them  for  their 

*  homes  in  the  first  vale,  and  the  other  three  for  those 

*  unknown   regions ;  being  destitute  of  all  other   helps 

since  those  don't  take  Egypt  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Africa  \x\ 
their  way,  they  must  by  consequence  run  parallel  with  the  line  ; 
which  was  a  very  natural  and  pliilusophical  observation  of  these 
wise  men. 

'  bul 
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*  but  those  of  a  courageous  mind.  The  three  came  back 
'  to  this  place,  where  it  thundered  and  Hghtened  as  it 
'  does  now ;  but  the  Pophar  observed  it  still  tended  side- 
'  ways,  and  guessed,  when  the  first  violence  was  over, 

*  the  rains  might  be  more  settled.     The  next  day  it  fell 

*  out  as  he  foresaw ;  whereupon,  recommending  himself 
'  to  the  great  Author  of  our  being,  he  launched  boldly 
'  out  into  that  vast  ocean  of  sands  and  rain,  steering  his 

*  course  south-west,  rather  inclining  towards  the  south. 
'  They  went  as  far  as  the  heavy  sands  and  rains  would 
'  let  them,  till  their  dromedaries  could   hardly  go  any 

*  farther.  Then  they  pitched  their  tents  and  refreshed 
'  themselves  just  enough  to  undergo  new  labour,  well 
'  knowing  all  their  lives  depended  on  their  expedition. 
'  They  observed  the  sands  to  be  of  a  different  kind  from 
'  what  they  had  seen  hitherto,  so  fine,  that  any  gust  of 
'  wind  must  overwhelm  man  and   beast,  only  the  rains 

*  had  clogged  and  laid  them. 

'  Not  to  prolong  your  expectation    too  much :  they 

'  went  on  thus  for  ten  days,  till  the  rains  began  to  abate ; 

'  then  they  saw  their  lives  or  deaths  would  soon  be  de- 

'  termined.     The  eleventh  day   the  ground   began    to 

*  grow  harder  in  patches,  with   here  and  there  a  little 

*  moss  on  tlie  surface,  and  now  and  then  a  small  withered 
'  shrub.  This  revived  their  hopes,  that  they  should  find 
'  good  land  in  a  short  time,  and  in  efl^ect  the  soil  changed 
'  for  the  better  every  step  they  took  ;  and  now  they 
'  began  to  see  little  hills  covered  with  grass,  and  the 
'  valleys  sink  down  as    if  there  might  be  brooks  and 

*  rivers.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  day  cleared  all  their 
'  doubts,  and  brought  them  into  a  country,  which, 
'  though  not  very  fertile,    had  both  water  and  fruits, 

'  with 
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'  with  a  hopeful  prospect  further  on  of  hills  and  dales, 

*  all  habitable  and  flourishing.     Here  they  fell  prostrate 

*  on  the  earth,  adoring  the  Creator  of  all  things,  who 
'  had  conducted  them  safe  through  so  many  dangers,  and 

*  kissing  the  ground,  which  was  to  be  the  common  nurse 
'  for  them,  and,   as  they  hoped,  for  all  their  posterity : 

*  when  they  had  reposed  themselves  for  some  days,  they 

*  proceeded  further  into  the  country  which  they  found 

*  to  mend  upon  them  the  more  they  advanced  into  it. 
'  Not  intending  to  return  till  next  year,  they  sought  the 
'  propcrest  place   for  their   habitation ;  and   setting  up 

*  marks  at  every  moderate  distance  not  to  lose  their  way 

*  back  again,  they  made  for  the  highest  hills  they  could 

*  sec,  from  whence  they  perceived  an  immense  and  deli- 

*  cious  country  every  way;  but,  to  their  greater  satisfac- 
'  tion,  no  inhabitants.  They  wandered  thus  at  pleasure 
'  through  those  natural  gardens,  where  there  was  a  per- 
'  petual  spring  in  some  kinds  of  the  produce  of  the  earth, 

*  and  the  ripeness  of  autumn  with  the  most  exquisite 
'  fruits  in  others.  They  kept  the  most  exact  observati- 
'  ons  possible.  Whichever  way  they  weni,  there  were 
'  not  onlv  springs  and  ibuntains  in  abundance,  but,  as 
«  they  guessed  (for  they  kept  the  higher  ground)  the  heads 
'  of  great  rivers  and  lakes,  some  of  which  they  could  per- 
'  ceive  j    so  that  they   were   satisfied   there  was  room 

*  enough  for  whole  nations,  witliOut  any  danger,  as  they 

*  could  find,  of  being  disturbed.     By  their  observation 

*  of  the  sun,  they  were  nigher  the  equator  than  they  had 

*  imagined^',  so  that  they  there  passed  the  tn-ddle  space 

*  between 

*  Tiiongb  "^vc   iTiuy  im:igine  a  lesser   circle  parallel   (o  tiic  tru- 

'MiCi   liio  equator,  which   is   called  Maxinuis  Parallclorum  ; 

r  yet 
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'  between  (he  tropick  and  the  line.  Being  come  back 
'  to  their  first  station,  they  there  waited  the  proper  season 
'  for  their  return.  The  rains  came  something  sooner 
'  than  the  year  before,  because  they  were  further  west- 
'  ward.  The  hurricanes  were  nothing  like  what  they 
'  were  in  the  vast  sands.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  fix  in 
'  settled  rains,  they  set  out  again  as  before,  and  in  twenty 
'  days  time  from  their  last  setting  out,  happily  arrived  at 
'  the  place  where  they  left  their  dear  friends  and  relations, 
'  whose  joy  for  their  safe  and  happy  arrival  was  greater 
'  than  I  can  pretend  to  describe.     Thus  this  Immortal  he- 

*  ro  accomplished  his  great  undertaking,  so  much  more 
'  gloiiousthan  all  the  victories  of  the  greatest  conquerors, 
'  as  it  was  projected,  formed,  and  executed  by  his  own 

*  wisdom  and  courage  ;  not  by  exposing  and  sacrificing 
*'  the;  lives  of  thousands  of  his  subjects,  perhaps  greater 

*  men  than  himself,  but  by  exposing  his  own  life  for  the 
'  safety  of  those  that  depended  on  him. 

*  It  were  too  tedious  to  recount  to  you  all  the  dlfficul- 
*.ties  and  troubles  they  had,  both  in  resolving  to  under- 

*  take  such  a  hazardous  transmigration,  as  well  as  those 

*  of  transporting  such  a  muUitude,  with  their  wives  and 

*  cliildren,  and  all  their  most  precious  effects,  over  those 

*  merciless  sands,  which    they  could   only  pass  at  one 

yet  whoever  travels  either  by  land  or  sea,  parallel  as  he  thinks  to 
the  equator,  does  not  so,  but  will  approach  to  it;  nay  and  cross- 
it  atlast,  (unless  he  goes  spirally)  and  makes  indentures  as  he  goes 
along;  the  reason  is,  because  wherever  we  arc,  we  are  on  the 
summit  of  the  globe  wiih  respect  to  us,  and  our  feet  make  a  per- 
pendicular to  the  center;  so  ihat  if  we  go  round  the  globe,  we. 
eliAll  make  a  great  circle,  and  by  consequence  cut  the  equator. 

*  season  I 
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«  season  of  the  year.     But  the  voyage  being  at   lengUi 

*  resolved  on,  and  the  good  Pophar  wisely  consick'iing 
'  the  difficulties ;  and  necessity  the  mother  of  invention, 
'  urging  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  gain  as  much  time  as 

*  he  could,  since  the  vale  where  they  were  at  ])resent  was 

*  sufficient  to  maintain  them  till  the  rains  came ;  got  all 
'  his  people  hither  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  ready  for  the 
'  season.  The  new-born  children  were  left  with  their 
'  mothers,  and  people  to  take  care  of  them,  till  they 
'  were  able  to  bear  the  fatigue.  Thus,  in  seven  years 
'  time,  going  backwards  and  forwards  evQvy  season,  they 
'  all  arrived  safe,  where  we  ourselves  hope  to  be  in  icn 
'  or  twelve  days  time.     This  great  hero  we  deservedly 

*  honour,  as  another  Mesraim,  the  second  founder  of  our 
'  nation,  from  whose  loins  you  yourself  sprung  by  the 
'  surer  side,  and  are  going  to  be  incorporated  again  with 
'  the  oflspring  of  your  iirst  ancestors.* 

Here  he  ended  his  relation,  and  your  Reverences  may 
easily  believe,  I  was  in  the  greatest  admiration  at  (his  un- 
heard of  account.  As  it  raised  the  ideas  I  had  of  the  peo- 
ple, so  I  could  not  be  sorry  to  find  myself,  young  and  for- 
lorn as  I  was  before,  incorporated  with,  and  allied  to 
such  a  flourishing  and  civilized  nation.  My  expectation 
was  not  disproportionable  to  my  ideas;  I  vv^as  persuaded 
I  was  going  into  a  very  fine  country;  but  the  thoughts 
of  their  being  Pagans  left  some  little  damp  on  my  spirits, 
and  was  a  drawback  to  my  expected  happiness.  How- 
ever, I  was  resolved  to  preserve  my  religion  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  all  that  was  dear  to  me,  and  even  of  life  itself. 

By  this  time,  the  Pophar  ordered  us  to  refresh  our- 
selves, and  prepare  all  things  for  our  departure,  though 
tlie  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  did  not  cease  till  to- 
F  2  wards: 
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■wards  morning.  At  length,  all  thing*?  being  ready  for 
cur  moving,  we  marched  on  slowly  till  we  came  into  the 
course  of  the  rains.  It  was  the  most  settled  afiJ  clo"xmight 
rain,  (as  the  saying  is)  that  ever  I  saw  ;  every  thing 
seemed  (o  be  as  calm,  as  the  tempest  was  violent  before. 
Being  accustomed  to  it,  they  had  provided  open  vessels 
en  each  side  of  the  dromedaries,  to  catch  enough  for  their 
use  as  it  fell,  and  they  covered  themselves  and  their 
beasts  with  that  fine  oiled  cloih  I  mentioned  before.  All 
the  sands  were  laid,  and  even  beaten  hard  by  the  rains, 
though  heavy  and  cloggy  at  the  same  time.  We  made  as 
TTUch  way  as  possible  for  five  days,  just  resting  and  re- 
freshing ourselves  when  absolutely  necessary.  I  must 
own,  nothiiig  could  be  more  dismal  than  those  dreary  so- 
litary desarts,  where  we  could  neither  see  sun  nor  moon, 
but  had  only  a  gloomy,  malignant  light,  just  sufficient  to 
look  at  the  needle,  and  take  our  observations.  On  the  sixth 
day,  we  thought  we  saw  something  njove  sideways  of  us, 
on  our  right  hand,  but  seemingly  passing  by  us,  when  one 
of  the  young  men  cried — *  There  they  are,'  and  imme- 
diately crossed  down  to  them.  Then  we  perceived  them 
to  be  persons  travelling  like  ourselves,  crossing  in  the 
same  manner  up  towards  us.  I  was  extremely  surprised 
to  find,  that  those  desarts  were  known  to  any  but  our- 
selves. But  the  Pophar  soon  put  me  out  of  pain,  by  tel- 
ling me,  they  were  some  of  their  own  people,  taking  the 
same  season  (o  go  for  Egypt,  and  on  the  same  account. 
By  this  time  we  were  come  up  to  one  another.  ll)e 
leader  ofthe  other  caravan,  with  all  his  company,  imme- 
diately got  off' their  dromedaries,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the 
earlh  before  our  Pophar ;  at  which  he  slept  back,  and 
cried — '  Alas !  is  our  father  dead  r'  TIic)  told  him.  Yes ; 
5  and 
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and  that  lie  being  the  first  of  the  second  line,  was  to  be  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom,  till  thej'oung  Pophar,  who  was  born 
when  his  father  was  an  old  man,  should  come  to  the  age  of 
fifty.  Tiicn  our  people  got  off,  and  prostrated  themselws 
before  him  *,  all  but  myself.  They  took  no  notice  of  my 
neglect,  seeing  me  a  supernumerary  person,  and  by 
consequence  a  stranger ;  but  as  soon  as  the  ceremonies 
were  over,  came  and  embraced  me,  and  welcomed  me 
into  Iheir  brotherhood  with  tiie  mosL  sincere  cordiality, 
as  if  I  had  been  one  of  their  nation.  The  Pophar  soon 
told  them  what  I  was,  which  made  them  repeat  their  ca- 
resses with  new  extasies  of  joy  peculiar  to  these  people. 
After  reiterated  enquiries  concerning  their  friends,  and 
assurances  that  all  was  well,  except  what  they  had  just 
told  him,  the  Pophar  asked  them,  how  ihey  came  to  direct 
th.eir  course  so  much  on  the  left  hand,  expecting  to  have 
met  them  the  day  before,  and  they  seeming  to  point  as  if 
they  were  going  out  of  their  way.  They  told  us,  they 
were  now  sensible  of  it,  and  were  making  up  to  the  true 
road  as  fast  as  they  could  :  but  that*  the  day  before,  they 
had  like  to  have  lost  themselves  by  the  darkness  of  the 
weather,  and  their  too  great  security  ;  for,  bearing  too 
much  on  the  left  hand,  one  of  their  dromedaries  floun- 
dered, as  if  he  were  got  into  a  quick-sand  f.     The  rider 

thinking 


*  The  cas'cin  nii'.niier  of  slicvii-ig  rc-pcct. 
-f-  Persons  may  wonck-r  to  hear  of  quick-sands  in  the  midst  of 
the  sun-burni  desarts  of  Africa.  But  the  thing  will  not  seem  so 
iiiiprobahle,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  reasons  of  it.  VVith- 
out  doubt,  our  author  d  ics  not  mean  sucii  quick-sanJs  as  are 
caused  by  il-.c  coming  in  of  the  tide  under  the  sands;  a  man  of 
seiiiC  would  be  incapable  of  such  a  blunder.  But  lu:;t  there  should 
F  3  be 
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thinking  it  had  been  nothing  but  some  looser  part  of  the 
.^aud,  thouglU  to  go  on,  but  fell  deeper  the  further  he  went, 
I  ill  the  commander  ordered  him  to  get  oft'  immediately, 
which  he  did  with  so  much  haste,  that  not  minding  his 
dromedary^  the  poor  bea-t  going  on  further  into  the 
quick-sands  was  lost.  Then  the  Pophar  told  there,  there 
was  such  a  place  marked  down  in  their  ancient  charts, 
which,  being  so  well  acquainted  with  the  roads,  they  had 
.never  minded  of  late  years:  that  he  supposed  those  quick- 
sands to  be  either  the  rains,  which  had  sunk  through  the 
sands,  and  meeting  with  some  strata  of  clay,  stagnated, 
and  were  form.ing  a  lake;  or  more  probabiy,  it  was  the 
course  ofsome  distant  river,  rising  perhaps  out  of  a  habit- 
able country,  at  an  unknown  distance,  but  had  lost  itself 
in  those  immense  sands.  However,  he  congratulated 
Ihem  on  their  escape  ;  and,  like  a  tender  father,  gently 
chid  them  (or  their  too  great  security  in  that  boundless 
ocean;  Our  time  not  permitting  us  to  stay  long,  each 
caravan  set  out  again  for  their  destined  course,  having 
but  five  or  six  days  journey  to  make,  thai  is,  as  far  as  we 
could  travel  in  so  many  days  and  so  many  nights;  for  we 
never  stopped  but  to  refresh  ourselves.  The  rains  had 
so  tempered  the  air,  that  it  was  rather  cold  than  hot,  es- 
pecially the  nights,  which  grew  longer,  as  we  approach- 


be  some  stagnating  waters  in  the  low  swamps  of  the  sands,  is  so 
far  from  being  incredible,  that  il  can  be  hardly  thought  to  be  other- 
wise. It  is  very  wellknovvn,  there  are  vast  lakes  in  some  pans 
of  Africa,  which  have  no  visible  outlets.  There  are  rivers  also 
that  lose  themselves  in  the  sands,  where  sinking  under  for  sorfie 
lime,  they  may  form  sandy  marshes;  or  cjuick-sands,  as  the  au- 
thor calls  tlicm. 
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ed  the  line.  Here  we  steered  our  course  tnorc  to  the 
west  again,  but  not  so  as  to  leave  the  ridge  of  the  world, 
I  observed,  the  more  we  kept  to  the  west,  the  more  mo- 
derate the  rains  were,  as  indeed  they  slackened  in  pro- 
portion as  we  came  nigher  our  journey's  end ;  because 
coming  from  Ihe  west,  or  at  least  a  little  point  of 
the  south,  they  began  sooner  than  wliere  we  set  out. 
The  tenth  day  of  our  journey,  I  mean  from  the  last  grove 
or  resting-place,  one  of  our  dromedaries  failed.  We  had 
changed  them  several  times  before,  to  make  their  labour 
more  equal.  They  would  not  let  it  die,  for  the  good  it 
had  done;  but  two  of  the  company  having  water  enough, 
and  knowing  w^here  they  were,  staid  behind  to  bring  it 
along  with  them.  We  now  found  the  nature  of  the  sands 
and  soil  begin  to  change,  as  the  Pophar  had  informed 
me  :  the  ground  began  to  be  covered  with  a  little  moss, 
tending  towards  a  greensward,  more  like  barren  downs 
than  sands  ;  and  I  unexpectedly  perceived  in  some  places, 
instead  of  those  barren  gravelly  sands,  large  spaces,  of  to- 
lerable good  soil  ".     At  length,  to  oar  inexpressible  joy 

and 


*  It  was  observed  in  some  of  the  former  remark?,  th.-\t  not  only 
the  desarts  of  Africn,  but  all  i!ie  strata,  or  great  beds  of  gravel, 
which  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  probably  were  caused 
by  the  universal  deluge,  nor  can  tlicy  be  well  accounted  forollier- 
wise.  The  deeper  the  beds  of  gravel  are,  the  more  they  shew, 
by  the  heterogeneous  suifF  lodged  with  them,,  that  they  were 
brought  thither,  not  produced  there  nl)  origine.  The  vast  falls 
and  gullets,  which  are  seen  on  the  skirts  of  all  the  moun- 
tains in  the  woild,  evidently  shew  they  were  cavised  by 
some  violent  agitation,  ivhich  carried  the  looser  earth  and  small 
stones  along  with  it :  for  which  nothing  can  be  more  natural,  than 
F  4  '         the 
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and  comfort,  at  least  for  myself,  who  could  not  but  be 
in  some  suspense  in  such  an  unknown  world,  we  came 
to  patches  of  trees  and  grass  with  slanting  falls  and  heads 
of  vales,  which  seemed  to  enlarge  themselves  beyond  our 
view  *.  The  rains  were  come  to  their  period  ;  only  it 
looked  a  lit  lie  foggy  at  a  great  distance  h(  lore  us,  which 
was  partly  from  the  exhalations  of  the  country  after  the 


the  supposition  of  a  flood,  or  agitated  fluid,  which,  by  it's  violence 
ami  shakings,  carried  all  that  was  moveable  before  it  for  some 
time.  Tliis  gravel  was  incorjiorated  with  the  loose  earth  before 
the  flood,  nnd  was  carried  to  and  fro,  while  the  waters  were  in 
their  greatest  agitation,  washing  and  melting  the  loose  earth  from 
the  gravel  and  stones.  But  when  the  waters  came  to  their  high- 
est pitch,  and  began  to  subside,  the  stones  and  gravel  would  sink 
sooner  than  lighter  things,  and  so  be  left  almost  in  a  body  in  those 
strata  they  appear  in»  This  might  be  illustrated  much  farther,  if 
there  were  occasion.  The  vast  nunnber  of  petrified  shells  and 
scallops,  vvhich  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  on  the  higher 
grounds,  could  never  be  a  mere  lusus  7iaturae  as  sonte  too  curious 
philosophers  imagine  ;  but  must  be  accounted  for  by  such  a  flood; 
and  these  appearing  in  all  parts  of  the  universe,  the  flood  must 
have  been  universal.  The  sudden  change  of  soils  in  every  region, 
with  the  exceeding  richncas  of  some  more  than  others,  and  that 
too  sometimes  all  at  once,  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  same 
cause;  for  the  same  violence  of  waters  washing  the  earth  from 
the  stones,  must  naturally  make  an  unequal  accumulation  of  both. 
As  for  Africa, -all  the  ancients  speak  of  the  incredible  fertility  of  it 
in  some  places,  and  the  exueme  barrenness  of  the  desarts  in 
others. 

*  The  prodigious  heiglU  of  the  sands  in  Africa,  in  those  parts 
vvhich  lie  between  the  tropicks,  may  not  only  be  the  cause  of  the 
sands  or  gravel  sinking  in  greater  cpiantities  at  the  decrease  ot  the 
flood  ;  but  the  most  extensive  vales  m?.y  have  had  their  rise  from, 
very  small  gullets  ai  first. 
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rains  *",  partly  from  the  trees  and  hills  stopping  the  clouds, 
by  which  we  found  that  the  weather  did  nof  clear  up  in 
the  habitable  countries   so  soon  as  m  the  barren  desart^. 
The  Pophar  told  me,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  haziness  of 
the  air,  he  would  shew  me  the  most  beautiful  prospect  that 
ever  my  eyes  beh.eld.     I  was  sensibly  convinced  of  it  by 
the   perfumes   of  the  spicy   shrubs  and  flowers,  which 
struck  our  senses  with  such  a  reviving  fragrancv,  as  made 
lis  almost  forget  our  past  fatigue,  especially  me,  who  had 
not  felt  the  like  even  in  the  first  vale:  neither  do  I  believe 
all  the  odours  of  the  Happy  Arabia  could  ever  come  up 
to  it.     I  was  just  as  if  I  had  risen  out  of  the  most  deli- 
cious repose.     Here   the  Pophar  ordered  us  to  stop  for 
refreshment,  and  added,  that  we  must  stay  there  till  next 
day.     We  pitched  our  tents  on  the  last  descent  of  those 
immense  Bares,  by  the  side  of  a  little  rill  (hat  issued  oat 
of  the  small  break  of  the  downs,  expecting  further   or- 
ders. 

The  cause  of  our  stay  here,  where  we  were  out  of 
danger,  was  not  only  for  our  companions  we  had  left  be- 
hind U'^,  but  on  a  ceremonious  account,  as  your  Rever- 
ences Vv  ill  see  by-and-by  :  they  were  also  to  change  their 
habits,  that  they  might  appear  in  the  colours  of  their  re- 
spective tribe  or  Nome,  which  were  five,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  sons  of  the  first  Pophar,  who  brought 
them  out  of  Egypt,  whose  statue  we  saw  at  the  pyramid. 
By  their  laws,  all  the  tribes  are  to  be  distinguislied  by 
their  colours ;  that  wherever  they  go,  they  may  be  known 

*  I',  is  very  natural  to  ihink,  that  those  barren  siui-burnt  dcsarts 
send  up  bui  few  exhalallons. 

E  5  vhat 
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what  Nome  they  belong  to ;  with  particular  marks  of 
ihv'ir  posts  and  dignities  ;  as  I  shall  describe  to  your  Re- 
verences afterwards.  The  grand  Pophar's  colour,  who 
was  clescended  from  the  eldest  son  of  the  ancient  Pophar, 

.  was  a  flame  colour,  or  approaching  nigh  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  because  he  was  chief  priest  of  the  Sun.  Our  new 
regent's  colour  was  green,  spangled  wdth  suns  of  gold  as 
your  Reverences  saw  in  the  picture;  the  green  repre- 
senting the  spring,  which  is  the  chief  season  with  them. 
The  third  colour  is  a  fiery  red,  for  the  summer.  The 
fourth  is  yeliow,  for  autumn  ;  and  the  fifth  purple,  repre- 
senting the  gloominess  of  winter ;  for  these  people,  ac- 
knowledging the  sun  for  the  immediate  governor  of  the 
universe,  mimick  the  nature  of  his  intluence  as  nigh  as 
the}'  can.  The  women  observe  the  colours  of  (heir  re- 
spective tribes,  but  have  moons  of  silver  intermixed  with 

-  the  suns,  to  shew  that  they  are  influenced  in  a  great  mea- 
"^^  sure  by  that  variable  planet.  The  young  virgins  have  the- 
new  moon  ;  in  the  strength  of  their  age  the  full  moon  ; 
as  they  grow  T)ld,  the  moon  is  in  the  decrease  proportion- 
ably.  The  widows  have  the  moon  expressed  just  as  it 
is  in  the  change;  the  descendants  of  the  daughters  of  the 
first  Pophar  were  incorporated  with  the  rest.  Those  of 
the  eldest  daughter  took  the  eldest  son's  colour,  with  a 
mark  of  distinction,  to  shew  they  were  never  to  succeed 
to  the  Popharship,  or  regency,  till  tiiere  should  be  no 
male  issue  of  the  olhers  at  age  to  govern.  This  right  of 
eldership,  as  these  people  understand  it,  is  a  little  intri- 
eate,  but  I  shall  explain  it  to  your  Reverences  more  at 
large,  when  I  come  to  speak  more  particularly  of  their 
government.    When  they  are  sent  out  into  foreign  coun- 

^  tries,  they  take  \vliat   habit  or  colour  they  please,  and 

generally 
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generally  go  all  alike,  to  be  known  to  each  other ;  but 
Ihey  must  not  appear  in  tlieir  own  country  but  In  their 
proper  colours,  it  being  criminal  to  do  otherwise.  They 
carry  marks  also  ot  their  families,  that  in  case  any  misde- 
meanour should  be  committed,  they  may  know  where  to 
trace  it  out ;  for  which  reason,  now  they  drew  near  their 
own  country,  they  were  to  appear  in  the  colours  of  their 
respective  Nomes ;  all  but  myself,  who  had  the  same 
garment  I  wore  at  Grand  Cairo,  to  shew  I  was  a  stranger, 
though  I  wore  the  Pophar's  colour  afterwards,  as  being 
his  relation,  and  incorporated  in  his  family.  When  they 
were  all  arrayed  in  their  silken  robes  of  different  colours, 
spangled  with  suns  of  gold,  with  white  fillets  round  their 
temples,  studded  with  precious  stones,  they  made  a  very 
delightful  shew,  being  the  handsomest  race  of  people 
this  day  in  the  universe,  and  all  resembling  each  other, 
as  having  no  mixture  of  other  nations  in  their  bIo(5d. 

The  sun  had  now  broke  through  tlie  clouds,  and  disco- 
vered to  us  the  prospect  of  the  country,  but  such  a  one  as 
I  am  not  able  to  describe;  it  looked  rather  like  an  im- 
mense garden  than  a  country  :  at  that  distance  I  could 
see  nothing  but  trees  and  groves;  whetlier  I  looked  to- 
wards the  hills  or  vales^  all  seemed  to  be  one  continued 
wood,  though  with  some  seemingly  regular  intervals  of 
squares  and  plains,  with  the  glittering  of  golden  globes 
or  suns  through  the  (ops  of  the  trees,  that  it  looked  like  a 
green  mantle  spangled  with  gokL  I  asked  the  Pophar,  it 
they  lived  all  in  wood«;,  or  whetlier  the  couiitry  vvas  one 
continued  immense  forest.  Ke  smiled,  and  said — *  When 

*  we  come  thither,  you  shall  see   somctliing  else  besides 

*  woods;'  and  then  bid  me  look  back,  and  compare  the 
dreary  sands  wo.  had  lately  passed  willi  that  glorious  pros- 

i  Q  pect 
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pect  we  saw  before  us :  I  did  so,  and  found  the  dl.^mal 
barrenness  of  the  one  enhanced  the  beautiful  delight  of 
the  other.  '  Tlie  reason/  says  he,  '  why  it  looks  like  a 
'  wood  is,  that  besides  innumerable  kinds  of  fruits,  all 
'  our  towns,  squares,  and  streets,  as  well  as  fields  and 
'  gardens,  are  planted  with  trees,  both   for  delight  and 

*  conveniency,  though  you  will  find  spare  ground  enough 
'  for  the  produce  of  all  things  sufficient  to  make  the  life 
'  of  man  easy  and  happy.  The  ghttering  of  gold  through 
'  the  tops  of  the  trees,  are  golden  suns  on  the  tops  of  the 
'  teraplea  and  buildings :  we  build  our  houses  fiat  and 

*  low  on  account  of  hurricanes,  with  gardens  of  perfumed 

*  ever-greens  on  the  tops  of  them ,  which  is  the  reason 

*  you  see  nothing  but  groves.* 

We  descended  gradually  from  oflf  the  desart  through 
the  scattered  shrubs,  and  were  saluted  every  now  and 
then  with  a  gale  of  pcfumes  quite  difi'erent  from  what 
are  brought  to  the  Europeans  from  foreign  parts.  The 
fresh  air  of  th.e  morning,  together  with  llieir  being  ex- 
haled from  the  living  stocks,  gave  them  such  a  fragrancy 
as  cannot  be  expressed.  At  length  we  came  to  a  sj)a- 
cious  plain  a  little  shelving,  and  covered  with  a  greenish 
coat,  between  moss  and  grass,  which  was  the  utmost  bor- 
der of  the  desart ;  and  beyond  it  a  small  river,  collected 
from  the  hills,  as  it  weie,  weeping  out  of  the  sands  in  dif- 
tt?(ent  places-;  which  river  was  the  boundary  of  the  king- 
dom th.ut  way.  Halting  there,  we  discovered  a  small 
company  of  ten  persons,  cne  same  number,  excluding 
ine,  with  ours,  advancing  gravely  towards  us  :  they  were 
in  the  propiiT  colours  of  the  Nomes,  with  spangled  suns 
of  gold  as  my  companions  wore,  only  the  tops  of  th.eir 
heads  were  sprinkled  with  dust,  in  token  of  aiourning. 

As 
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As  soon  as  they  came  at  a  due  distance,  they  fell  flat  on 
their  faces  before  the  Pophar,  without  saying  a  word,  and 
received  the  golden  urns  with  the  earth  which  we  brought 
along  with  us.  Then  they  turned,  and  marched  directly 
before  us,  holding  the  urns  in  their  hands  as  higii  as  they 
could,  bat  all  in  a  deep  and  mournful  silence.  These 
were  deputies  of  the  five  Noines  sent  to  meet  the  urns. 
We  advanced  in  this  silent  manner,  without  saying  one 
word,  till  we  came  to  the  r^ver,  over  which  was  a  stately 
bridge  with  a  triumphal  arch  on  the  top  of  it,  beautified 
with  suns  of  gold,  most  magnificent  to  behold.  Beyond 
the  bridge,  we  immediately  passed  through  a  kind  of  cir- 
cular grove,  which  led  us  into  a  most  delightful  plain, 
like  an  amphitheatre,  with  five  avenues  or  streets  leading 
to  it :  at  (he  entrance  of  each  avenue  stood  an  innumera- 
ble muhitude  of  people  representing  the  five  Nomes,  or 
governments  of  those  immense  kingdoms,  all  in  (heir 
different  colours,  spangled  with  suns  of  gold,  which  made 
the  most  glorious  show  in  the  world.  As  soon  as  we  en- 
tered the  amphitheatre,  our  silence  was  broke  v*'ith  shouts 
of  joy  that  rended  the  very  skies;  then  the  whole  multi- 
tude falling  flat  on  their  faces,  adoring  the  urns,  and 
thrice  repeating  their  shouts,  and  adorations,  there  ad- 
vanced ten  triumphant  chariots,  according  to  the  colours 
of  the  Nomes  with  suns  as  before;  nine  of  the  chariots 
were  drawn  with  six  horses  each,  and  the  tenth  with 
eight  for  the  Pophar  regent.  The  five  deputies,  who 
were  the  chief  of  each  Nome,  with  the  urns  and  compa- 
nions, mounted  five  of  the  chariots ;  the  other  five  were 
for  us,  two  in  a  chariot  ;  only  being  a  supernumerary,  I 
was  placed  backwards  in  the  Pophar's  chariot,  which  he 
told  me  was  the  only  mark  oi  humiliation  and  inequality  I 

would. 
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would  receive.  We  vftre  conducted  with  five  squa- 
drons of  horse,  of  fifty  men  each,  in  their  proper  colours, 
with  streamers  of  the  same,  having  the  sun  in  the  centre, 
through  the  opposite  avenue;  till  we  carte  into  another 
amphitheatre  of  a  vast  extent,  where  we  saw  an  infinite 
number  of  tents  of  silk  of  the  colour  of  the  Nomes,  all  of 
them  spangled  with  golden  suns :  here  we  were  to  rest 
and  refresh  ourselves.  The  Pophar's  tent  was  in  the  cen- 
ter of  his  own  colour,  which  was  green,  the  second  NomiC 
in  dignity,  in  whose  dominions  and  government  we  now 
were. 

I  have  been  longer  in  this  description  because  it  was 
more  a  religious  ceremony  than  any  thing  else,  these  peo- 
ple being  extremely  mysterious  in  all  they  do  *.  I  shall 
explain  the  meaning  to  your  Reverences  as  briefly  as  I 
can.  The  stopping  before  w^e  came  to  the  bridge  on  the 
borders  of  those  inhospitable  desarts,  and  walking  in  that 
mournful  silent  manner,  not  only  expressed  their  mourn- 


*  Tlie  ancient  Egyptians  were  so  mysterious,  particularly  in 
their  religious  ceremonies,  and  arcar?a  oi  government,  that  in  all 
probability,  the  ancient-^  fables,  which  very  few  yet  understand 
rightly,  had  their  rise  from  them  :  though  the  learned  Bnchart  in 

,  l)isPhalcg.  derives  them  chiefly  from  the  Canaaniics,  who  dis- 
persing themselves  all  over  the  world,  when  they  fled  from  Jo- 
shua, imposed  upon  the  credulous  Greeks  by  the  different  signili- 
cations  of  the  same  words  in  their  language.     It  is  observable,  by 

■  the  bye,  that  the  most  ancient  languages,  as  the  Hebrew,  with 
it's  different  dialects,  of  which  the  Canaanean  or  Phoenician  lan- 
guage was  one,  the  Chine-"  language,  &c,  had  a  great  many  sig- 
nifications for  the  same  word,  either  from  the  plain  simplicity  or 
poverty  of  the  ancient  languages,  or  more  probably  from  an  af- 
fected myslcriousncssinall  they  did. 

•   i  ins 
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ingfor  their  deceased  ancestors,  but  also  signified  the  va- 
rious calamities  and  labours  incident  to  man  in  tins  life, 
where  he  is  not  only  looked  upon  to  be,  but  really  is,  in  a 
state  of  banishment  and  mourning;  wandering  in  sun-burnt 
desarts,  and  tost  with  storms  of  innumerable  lawless  desire.^ 
still  sighing  after  a  better  country.   The  passage  over  the 
bridge,  they  would  have  to  betoken  man^s  entrance  into 
rest  by  death  ;  their  shouts  of  joy,  when  the  sacred  urns 
arrived  in  that  glorious  country,  not  only  signified  the 
happiness  of  the  next  life,  (for  these  people  universally 
believe   the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  think  none  but 
brutes  can  be  ignorant  of  it)  but  also  that  their  ancestors, 
whose  burial   dust  they  now  brought  along  with  them^ 
•  were  now  in  a  place  of  everlasting  rest. 
[Inquisitor.  I  hope  you  do  not  believe  so  of  Heathens, 
let  them  be  ever  so  moral  men,  since  we  have  no  as- 
surance of  happiness  in  the  next  life  mentioned  in  the 
Holy  Scripture,  without  faith  in  Christ. 
Gaudentio.  No,  Reverend  Fathers ;    I  only   mention  the 
sense  in  which  these  men  understand  the  mysteries  of 
their  religion.     As  I  believe  in  Christ,  1  know  there  is 
no  other  name  under  heaven  by  which  men  can  be 
saved. 
Inquhitor.  Go  on.  j 

Every  ceremony  of  W\^>,q  people  has  some  mystery  or 
other  included  in  it;  but  there  appeared  no  harm  in  any 
of  them  except  their  falling  prostrate  before  tiie  dust, 
which  looked  like  rank  idolatry  :  but  they  said  still,  they 
meant  no  more  than  what  was  merely  civil,  to  signify 
their  respect  for  their  deceased  parents'^, 

I  shall 

*  See  the  remarks  beiorc  on  that  head,  and  the  accounts  of  the 

worship 
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I  shall  not  as  yet  detain  your  Revereiices  with  (he  (de- 
scription of  the  beauties  of  the  country  through  which 
we  passed,  having  so  much  to  say  of  the  more  substan- 
tial part ;  tliat  is,  of  tiieir  form  of  government,  laws  and 
customs,  both  religious  and  civil ;  nor  describe  the  pro- 
digious magnificence,  though  joined  with  a  great  deal  of 
natural  siiuplicity,  in  their  towns,  temples,  schools,  col- 
leges. Sec.  Because,  being  built  mostly  ahke,  except 
for  particular  uses,  manufactures,  and  the  like;  I  shall 
describe  them  all  in  one,  when  1  come  to  the  great  city 
of  Phor,  otherwise  called,  in  their  sacred  language,  No- 
om'^';  for  if  I  should  stay  to  describe  the  immense  riches, 
fertility,  and  beauties  of  the  country,  this  relation,  which 
is  designed  as  a  real  account  of  a  place  wherein  I  lived 
so  many  years,  would  rather  look  like  a  romance  than  a 
true  relation.  I  shall  only  tell  your  Reverences  at  present 
that  after  having  taken  a  m.ost  magnificent  repast,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  heart  of  man  can  conceive  delicious, 
both  of  fruits  and  wines,  while  we  staid  in  those  refresh- 
ing tabernacles,  we  passed  on  by  an  easy  evening's 
journey,  to  one  of  their  towns,  always  conducted  and 


worship  of  the  Chinese,  vvlio  were  originriUy  Egyptians,  in  the 
dispuies  between  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits,  where  the  latter 
maintained  the  idoh'\trous  ceremonies  and  offerings  made  to  their 
deceased  ancestors,  to  imply  notliing  but  a  natural  aad  civil  rcqiect. 
The  Dominicans,  on  the  contrary,  very  justly  held  them  to  be 
idolatry,  as  tiicy  were  judged  to  be,  and  condeirintd  as  such  by 
Clement  XI. 

"*  Joscj)hus  against  Appion  distinp:uislies  two  languages  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  tne  one  sacred,  the  othtr  common.  Their 
sacred  language  was  full  of  mysteries,  perhaps  like  tlie  Cabala  of 
the  Jews. 

lodged 
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lodged  in  (he  same  triumphant  manner,  till  we  came  to 
the  head  of  that  Nome,  which  I  told  your  Reverences 
was  the  Green  Nome,  belonging   to  the  Pophar  regent, 
second  in  dignity  of  the  whole  empire.     Here  the  Urn  of 
dust  belonging  to  that  Nome  was  reposited  in  a  kind  of 
golden  tabernacle  set  with  precious  stones  of  immense 
value,  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  temple,  which  I  shall 
describe  aflerwards.     After  a  week's  feasting  and  rejoic- 
ing, both  for  the  reception  of  the  dust  and  the  safe  return 
of  the  Pophar  and  his  companions,  together  with  his  ex- 
altation to  the  regency,  we  set  out  in  the  same  manner  for 
the  other  Nomes,  to  reposite  all  the  Urns  in  their  respec-  ^ 
tivetemples.  These  arefive,  as  1  informed  yourRevercnces 
before.     The  country  is  something  mountainous,  particu- 
larly under  the  line,  and  not  very  uniform,  though  every- 
thing else  is  ;  containing  vallies,  or  rather  whole  regions 
running  out  between  the  desarts ;  besides  vast  ridges  of 
mountains  in  the  heart  of  the  country  which  inclose  im- 
mense riches  in  their  bowels.     The  chief  town  is  situated 
as  nigh  as  possible  in  the  middle  of  the  Nomes,  and  a- 
bout  the  centre  of  the  country,  bating  those  irregularities 
1  mentioned.     The  four  inferior  Nomes  were  like  the  four 
corners,  with  the  flame-coloured  Nome,  where  the  grand 
Pophar 4^  regcntyi;o  tempore  resided,  in  the  centre  of  the 
square.     Their  method   was  to  go  to   the  four  inferior 
Nomes  first,  and  reposite  the  Urns,  and  then  to  com- 
pleat  all  at  the  chief  town  of  the  first  Nome.     These 
Nomes  were  each  about  eight  days   very  easy  journey 
o\  er.     Thus    we  went  the  round  of  all,  which  I  think, 
as  I  then  remarked,  was  a  kind  of  political   visitation   at 
the  same  time.     At  length  we  came  to  (he  great  city  of 
Phor,  or  Noom,  there  to  reposite  the  last  Urn,  and  for 

all 
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all  Ihe  people  to  pay  tiieir  respects  to  the  grand  Pophar, 
if  in  being,  or  ehe  to  the  regent.  By  that  time,  what 
with  those  who  accompanied  the  procession  of  the  Urns, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  that  immense  town,  more  people 
were  gathered  together  than  one  vvoqM  have  almost 
thought  had  been  in  the  whole  world;  but  in  sach  order 
and  decency,  disitinguished  in  their  ranks,  tribes,  and 
colours,  as  is  not  easy  to  be  comprehended.  The  glitter- 
ing tents  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  shall  here  give  your  Reverences  a  description  of  the 
town,  because  ail  oilier  great  towns  or  heads  of  the  Nomes 
are  built  after  that  model,  as  indeed  the  lesser  towns  come 
as  nigh  it  as  they  can,  except,  as  I  said,  places  for  arts 
or  trades,  which  are  generally  built  on  rivers  or  brooks,  for 
convenlency  ;  such  is  the  nature  of  the  people,  that  they 
affect  an  exact  uniformity  and  equality  in  all  they  do,  as 
being  brothers  of  the  same  stock. 

The  town  of  Phor,    that  is,    the   Glory,    or   No-om, 
which  signifies  the  house  of  the  Sun,  is  built  circular,  in 
imitation  of  the  sun  and  it's  rays,     it  is   situated   in  the 
largest  plain  of  all  the  kingdom,  and  upon  the  largest  ri- 
ver, which  is  about  as  big  as  our  Po,  rising  from  a  ridge 
of  mountains  under  the  line,    and  running  towards. the 
north,  where  it  forms  a*great  lake,  almo.U   like  a  sea, 
whose  waters  are  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  havmg 
110  outlet,  or  sink  under  ground  in  the  sands  of  the  vast 
desarts  encompassing  it.     This  river  is  cut  into  a  most 
inagnificent  canal,  running  directly  through  the  middle  oi^ 
the  town.     Before  it  enters  the  town,    to  prevent  inun- 
dations, and  for  other  conveniences,  there  are  prodigious 
basons,  and  locks,  and  sluices,  with  collateral  canals,  to 
divert  and  let  out  the  water,   if  need  be.     TJie  middle 

streami 
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stream  forms  the  grand  canal,  which  runs  through  the 
unvn,  till  it  comes  to  the  grand  place;  then  there  h  an- 
other lock  and  sluice,  which  dividing  it  into  two  semicir- 
cles or  wings,  and  carrying  it  round  the  grand  place, 
forms  an  island  with  the  temple  of  the  Sun  in  the  centre, 
and  meeting  again  opposite  to  where  it  divided;  so  goes 
on  in  a  canal  again.  There  are  twelve  bridges  with  one 
great  arch  over  each,  ten  over  the  circular  canals,  and 
t  wo  where  they  divide  and  meet  again.  There  are  also 
bridges  over  the  straight  canals,  at  proper  distances.  Be- 
fore the  river  enters  the  town,  it  is  divided  by  the  first 
great  lock  into  two  prodigious  semicircles  encompassing 
the  whole  town.  All  the  canals  are  planted  with  double 
rows  of  cedars,  and  walks  the  most  delightful  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  grand  place  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
a  prodigious  round,  or  immense  theatre,  encompa;;sed 
with  the  branches  of  the  canal,  and,  in  the  centre  of  that, 
the  temple  of  the  Sun.  This  temple  consists  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  double  marble  pillars,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  days  of  the  year*,  repeated  with 
three  stories,  'oi^e  above  another,  and  on  the  top  a  cupola 
open  to  the  sky  for  the  sun  to  be  seen  through.  The  pil- 
lars are  all  of  tiie  Corinthian  orderf,  of  a  marble  as  white 

as 

*  Our  author  seems  to  be  a  little  out  in  this  place  j  for  it  is  cer- 
tain, tlic  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  make  their  year  to  consist  of  so 
many  days,  unless  you'll  say,  that  these  people,  being  very  great 
astronomers,  were  more  exact  in  tlieir  observations. 

f  It  is  generally  supposed,  tliat  the  different  orders  of  pillars, 
as  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,    Corinthian,  Sec.    came  first   from   the  • 
Greeks,  as  their  appellations,  being  Greek,  would  make  us  be- 
lieve j  but  the  famous  and  ancient  palace  of  Pcrsepolis,  notwith- 
standing 
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as  snow,  and  fluted.  The  edges  of  the  flutes,  with  the 
capitals  cornished,  are  all  gilt.  The  inner  roofs  of  the 
vast  galleries  on  these  pillars,  are  painted  with  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  expressing  their  different  motions,  with 
hieroglyphicks  known  only  to  some  few  of  the  chief  elders 
or  rulers".  The  outsides  of  a[l  are  doubly  gilt,  as  is  the 
dome  or  grand  concave  on  (he  top  open  in  the  middle  to 
the  sky.  In  the  middle  of  this  concave  is  a  golden  sun, 
hanging  in  the  void,  and  supported  by  golden  lines  or  rods 
from  the  edges  of  the  dome.  The  nrtificial  sun  looks 
down,  as  if  it  were  shining  on  a  globe  of  earth,  erected 
on  a  pedestal  alter-wise,  opposite  to  tlie  sun,  according  to 
the  situation  of  their  climate  to  that  glorious  planet ;  in 
which  globe  of  earth  are  inclosed  the  urns  of  their  de- 
ceased ancestors.  On  the  inside  of  the  pillars  are  the 
seats  of  Ihe  grandees  or  elders,  to  hold  their  councils, 
which  are  all  publick.  Opposite  to  the  twelve  great 
streets,  are  so  many  entrances  into  the  temple,  with  as 
many  magnificent  staircases  between  the  entrances  into 
the  galleries  or  places  where  they  keep  the  registers  of 
their  laws,  &:c.  with  gilt  balustrades  looking  down  into  the 


standing  i('s  Greek  name,  where  there  were  hieroglypliicks  and 
inscriptions  in  cha-acters  none  could  undestand,  besides  other 
reasons,  shew  tliat  the  invention  came  from  Egypt,  or  from  the 
ancient  Chaldeans,  or  rather  from  Seth,  Noah  and  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  It  is  Hkewise  very  observable,  that  the  invention  of 
arts  and  sciences  came  from  the  cast,  and  can  be  traced  no  higlier 
than  Noah's  flood;  unless  you  will  allow  the  fables  of  Seih,  al- 
Icdged  Ivy  the  learned  J-.sephus  in  his  Antiquities,  quoted  ah.n'C. 
All  which  is  a  very  natural  confirmation  of  tiic  account  given  by 
Moses,  against  our  modern  sceptics, 

temple 
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temple.  On  the  pedistals  of  all  the  pillars  were  engraven 
hiefoglyphicksand  characters  known  to  none  but  the  five 
chief  Pophars,  and  communicated  under  the  greatest  se- 
crecy to  the  successor  of  any  one  of  them  in  case  of  death, 
loss  of  senses,  and  the  like.  I  presume  the  grand  secrets 
and  arcana  of  state,  and  it  may  be,  of  their  reHgion,  arts, 
ajid  sciences,  are  contained  therein.  Tne  most  improper 
decorations  of  tlie  temple,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  tlutings 
of  the  pillars,  which  ratlier  look  too  iinieal  for  the  august 
and  majestic  simplicity  affected  by  these  people  in  other 
respects. 

The  fronts  of  the  houses  round  the  grand  place  are  all 
concave,  or  segments  of  circles,  except  where  the  great 
streets  meet,  which  are  twelve  in  number,  according  to 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiack,  pointing  to  the  temple  in 
straight  lines  like  rays  to  the  centre.  This  vast  round  is 
set  with  double  rows  and  circles  of  stately  cedars  before 
the  houses,  at  an  exact  distance  ;  as  are  all  the  streets  on 
each  side,  like  so  many  beautiful  a\  enues,  which  produce 
a  most  delightful  effect  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  conveniency 
of  shade.  The  cross  «;trcets  are  so  many  parallel  circles 
round  tiie  grand  place  and  temple^  as  the  centre  j  making 
greater  circles  as  the  town  enlarges  itself.  They  build 
always  circular  ways  till  the  circle  is  compleat;  then 
another,  and  soon.  All  the  streets,  as  I  said,  both  straight 
and  circular,  are  planted  with  double  rows  of  cedars. 
The  middle  of  the  areas  between  tl-.e  cuttings  of  the 
streets  are  left  for  gardens,  and  other  conveniences,  en- 
larging themselves  as  they  proceed  from  the  centre  or  grand 
place:  at  every  cutting  of  the  streets,  is  a  iesser  circular 
space  set  round  with  trees,  adorned  with  fountains,  or  sta- 
tues 
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tiies  of  famous  men  ;   that,  in  efi'i^ct,  the  wliole  town  is  • 
like  a  prodigious  garden,  distinguished  with   temples, 
paviHons,  avenues  and  circles  of  greens ;  so  ihat  it  h 
difficult  to  give  your  Reverences  a  just  idea  of  the  beauty   , 
of  it.     I  forgot  to  tell  your  Reverences,  that  the  twelve 
great  streets  open  themselves  as  ihey  lengthen,  like  the 
radii  of  a  wheel,  so  that  at  the  first  coming  into  the  town,   j 
you  have  the  prospect  of  the  temple  and  grand  place   i 
directly  before  you  ;  and  from  the  temple  a  direct  view  of  ' 
one  of  the  finest  avenues  and  countries  in  the  world,   j 
Their  principal  towns  are  all  built  after  this  form.     After   *i 
they  have  taken  a  plan  of  the  place,  they  first  build  a 
temple ;  then  leave  the  great  area  or  circular  market* 
place,  round  which  they  build  a  circle  of  houses,  and  add 
others  as  theyencrease,  according  to  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion; ridiculing  and  contemning  olher  countries,  whose 
towns  are  generally  built  in  a  confused  number  of  kouses 
and  streets,  without  any  regular  figure.     In  all  the  spaces 
or  cuttings  of  the  streets,  there  are  either  public  fountains 
brought  by  pipes  from  a  mountain  at  a  considerable  dis- 
stance  from  the  town;  or,  as  I  said  before,  statues  of  great 
men  holding  something  in   their  hands   to  declare  their 
merit ;  which,  having  no  wars,  is  either  from  the  invention 
of  arts  and  sciences,  or  some  memorable  action  done  by 
them  for   the  improvement  and  good  of  their  country. 
These  they  look  upon  as  more  laudable  motives,  and  great- 
er spurs  to  glory,  than  all  the  trophies   erected  by  other 
nations  to  the  destroyers   of  their  own  species.     Their 
houses  are  built  all  alike,  and  low,  as  I  observed  before, 
on  account  of  storms  and  hurricanes,  to  which  the  country 
is  subject;  they  arc  all  exactly  of  a  height,  flat-roofed, 
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v.uh  artificial  gardens  on  the  top  of  each*',  full  of  flowers 
and  aromatick  shrubs ;  s^  that  when  you  look  from  any 
eminence  down  into  the  streets,  you  see  all  the  circles 
and  avenues  like  another  world  under  you;  and  if  on  tlie 
level,  along  the  tops  of  the  houses,  you  are  charmed  with 
the  prospect  of  ten  thousand  different  gardens  meefin'r 
your  sight  wherever  you  turn;  insomuch,  that  I  believe 
the  whole  world  besides  cannot  afford  such  a  prospect. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  beauties  and  conveniences, 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  people;  which,  were  I 
to  mention,  would  make  up  a  whole  volume.  I  only  say, 
that  the  riches  of  the  country  are  immense,  which  in  some 
measure  are  all  in  comimon,  as  I  shall  shew  when  I  come 
to  the  nature  of  their  government ;  the  people  are  the 
most  ingenious  and  industrious  in  the  world ;  tiie  governors 
aiming  at  noticing  but  the  grandeur  and  good  of  the  pub- 
lick,  having  all  the  affluence  the  heart  of  man  can  desire, 
in  a  place  where  there  has  been  no  war  for  near  three 
thousand  years;  there  being  indeed  no  enemies  but  the 
inhospitable  sands  around  them,  and  they  all  consider 
themselves  as  brothers  of  the  same  stock,  living  under 
one  common  father;  so  that  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  they  are  arrived  at  such  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence as  pv  rsons  in  our  world  can  scarce  believe  or 
conceive. 


*  The  ancient  Babylonians  had  arti  ficial  gardens,  oi  h.rti [lemiUi^  on 
the  lops  of  their  houses,  as  early  as  the  great  Scmivamis ;  thougli 
Herodotus  aerivestlieir  invention  from  a  later  Babylonian  quecn^ 
who  being  a  Mede  by  nation,  and  loving  woods,  and  not  being 
permitted  to  go  out  of  the  palace,  had  those  artificial  gardens  made 
10  divert  her. 
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When  the  ceremonies  for  the  reception  of  the  Ur;. 
were  over,  religious  ceremonies  ^ith  these  people  alway 
taking  place  of  the  clvil'^,  they  proceeded  to  the  inauguratfo  : 
of  the  Pophar  regent,  which  was  performed  with  no  other 
ceremony,  for  reasons  I  slrall  tell  your  Reverences  after 
wards,  but  placing  him  in  a  chair  of  state,  with  his  fac. 
towards  the  east,  on  the  top  of  the  highest  hill  in  tlic 
Nome,  to  shew  that  he  was  to  inspect  or  over-look  all, 
looking  toward  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  stood  di- 
rectly eastward  of  him,  to  put  him  in  mind  that  he  was 
to  take  care  of  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  in  the  first 
place.  When  he  was  thus  placed,  three  hundred  sixty- 
five  of  the  chief  of  the  Nome,  as  representatives  of  all  the 
rest,  came  up  to  him,  and  making  a  respectful  bow, 
said — '  Eli  Pophar,'  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Hail, 
♦  father  of  our  nation  ;'  and  he  embracing  them  as  a  father 
does  his  children,  answered  them  with — *  Cali  Benim,' 
that  is,  *  My  dear  children,'  As  many  of  the  w'omen  did 
the  same.  This  was  all  the  homage  they  paid  him, 
which  was  esteemed  so  sacred,  as  never  to  be  violated. 
All  the   distinction  of  his  habit  was  one  great  sun  on  his 


*  The  most  polite  natiow  of  antiquity,  even  among  the  Hea- 
thens gave  the  preference  to  religion,  before  all  other  consider- 
ations :  as  for  the  Christian  religion,  though  of  late  persons  of  some 
•wit,  liitle  judgment,  and  no  morals,  call  it  in  question,  it  is  well 
known,  men  become  more  men  as  they  hecome  Christians.  The 
light  of  faith  brought  in  learning,  politeness,  humanity,  justice, 
and  equity,  instead  of  that  ignorance,  and  a  brutal  barbarity,  that 
overspread  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  want  of  it  will  lead  us 
in  time  into  the  same  enormities  which  religion  has  taught  us  to 
forsake;  on  which  account  it  is  the  part  of  all  wise  governments 
tft  countenance  and  preserve  religion, 
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breast,  much  bigger  than  that  of  any  of  the  rest.  The 
precious  stones  also,  vvliich  were  set  In  the  white  fillet, 
binding  his  forehead,  were  larger  than  ordinary,  as 
were  those  of  the  cross  circles  over  his  head,  terminated 
on  the  summit  with  a  large  tuft  of  gold,  and  a  thin  plate 
of  gold  in  the  shape  of  the  sun,  fastened  to  the  top  of  it 
horizontally :  all  of  them,  both  men  and  women,  wore 
those  fillet-crowns  with  a  tuft  of  gold,  but  no  sun  on  the 
top,  except  the  Pophar, 

As  soon  as  the  ceremonies  aud  rejoicings  were  over, 
which  were  performed  in  tents  at  the  publick  expence, 
he  was  conducted,  with  the  chearful  acclamations  of  the 
people,  and  the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  to  a  mag- 
nificent tent  in  the  front  of  the  whole  camp,  facing  the 
east,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  honourable,  as  first 
seeing  the  rising  sun  ;  and  so  on,  by  easy  journeys,  till  he 
came  to  the  chief  town  of  that  Nome.  The  reason  why 
these  ceremonies  where  performed  In  the  different  Nomes, 
was  to  shew  they  all  depended  upon  him,  and  because 
the  empire  was  so  very  populous,  it  was  impossible  they 
could  meet  at  one  place.  I  can't  express  the  caresses  I 
received  from  them  especially  when  they  found  I  was 
.descended  from  the  same  race  by  my  mother's  side,  and 
so  nearly  related  to  the  Pophar.  \Mien  i  came  first  in  to 
their  company,  they  all  embraced  me,  men  and  women, 
with  the  most  endearing  tenderness ;  the  young  beautiful 
women  did  the  same,  calling  me  Brother,  and  catching 
me  in  their  arms  with  sucli  an  innocent  assurance,  as  if  I 
had  been  their  real  brother  lost  and  found  again.  I  can't 
say  but  some  of  them  expressed  a  fondness  for  me  that 
seemed  to  be  of  another  sort,  and  wliich  afterwards  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  but  I  imputed  it  to  the  nature  of 
G  tfie 
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the  sex,  who  are  unaccountably  more  fond  of  strangers, 
whom  they  know  nothing  of,  .than  of  persons  of  much 
greater  merit,  who  converse  with  them  every  day. 
Whether  it  proceeds  from  the  want  of  sufficient  solidity 
in  their  judgment,  or  from  a  levity  and  fickleness  in  their 
nature,  or  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  which  makes 
them  fond  of  vvhatthey  mostly  should  avoid;  or  thinking  that 
strangers  are  not  acquainted  with  their  defects,  or  in  fine, 
are  more  likely  to  keep  their  counsel;  be  that  as  it  will, 
their  mutual  jealousies  gave  me  much  uneasiness  after- 
wards. But  to  say  a  word  cr  two  more  of  the  nature  of 
the  people,  before  I  proceed  in  my  relation ;  as  I  told 
your  Reverences,  ihcy  are  the  handsomest  race  of  people 
I  believe  nature  ever  produced,  with  this  only  difference, 
which  some  may  think  a  defect,  that  they  are  all  too 
much  like  one  another :  but  if  it  be  a  defect,  it  proceeds 
from  a  very  laudible  cause  ;  that  is,  from  their  springing 
from  one  family,  without  any  mixture  of  different  nations 
in  their  blood*  ;  they  have  neither  wars,  nor  traffick  with 
other  people,  to  adulterate  their  race,  for  which  reason 


*  Tacitus  says   much   the  same  of  the  Germans,  '  Ipse  eorum 

*  ojiinionibus  accedo^  qui  Germamce  Ji''Jiuios  nuU'n  aliarum  nutionum  ccn- 

*  nubiis  infectos,  Jircjitiam  c£f   sinceram  &"  tanquam  sui  similcm  genium 

*  extifisse  nrbitrantur.  Tacitus  de  MORIB.US  Germanorum. 
<  I  agree,'  says  he,  <  with  their  opinion,  who  think,  the  people  of 
'  Germany  so  peculiarly  like  one  another,  because  tlicy  have  not 

*  been  corrupted  by  marriages  with  other  nations.*  They  were 
noted  in  Augustus's  time  to  have  blue  e)es,  as  most  of  the  native 
Germans  have  to  this  day.  I  remember  I  saw  a  review  of  a  Ger- 
man re^-iment  in  the  city  of  Milan,  vvheie  almost  every  one  of  the 
common  soldiers  had  blue  eyes.  No  vvimder,  therefore,  if  tliese- 
Africans  our  author  speaks  of  should  be  so  like  one  another. 

the 
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they  know  nothing  of  the  vices  of  such  a  commerce  often 
,  brings  along  with  it.  Their  eyes  are  something  too  small, 
but  not  so  little  as  tliose  of  the  Chinese ;  their  hair  is 
generally  black,  iiclined  to  a  little  cropped  or  Irizzled-*^-, 
and  their  complexion  brown,  but  tlieir  features  are  the 
most  exact  and  regular  imnginable }  and  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts,  towards  the  line,  where  the  air  is  cooler, 
they  are  rather  fairer  than  our  Ifaliansf;  the  men  are  uni- 
versally vyell  shaped,  tall  and  slender,  except  through 
some  accidental  deformity,  which  is  very  rare;  but  the 
women,  who  keep  themselves  much  within  doors,  are  the 
most  beautiful  creatures  and  the  finest  shaped  in  the  world, 
except,  as  I  said,  being  too  much  alike.  There  is  such 
an  innocent  sweetness  in  their  beauty,  and  such  a  native 
modesty  in  their  countenance,  as  cannot  be  described. 
A  bold  forwardness  in  a  woman  is  what  they  dislike  ; 
and,  to  give  them  their  due,  even  the  women  are  the 
most  chaste  I  ever  knew,  which  is  partly  owing  to  the 
early  and  provident  care  of  their  governors.  But  as  I 
design  to  make  a  separate  article  of  the  education  of  theii* 
j-oung  people,  I  shall  say  no  more  at  present  on  that 
head.  '; 

The  visitations  which  we  made  to  carry  the  urns,  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  greatest  part  of  their 
country  as  soon  as   1  came  ihere  ;   though    the  Pophar, 


*  The  ancient  Egyptians,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Bochart, 
were  so. 

f  Though  our  Italinns  are  something  more  swarthy  than  the 
nothern  Tramontani ;  yet  our  ladies  keeping.much  in  the  hou>;c 
from  their  childhood,  have  very  fine  skinsj  and  excel  all  otliets 
for  delicacy  of  features*. 

*  1  fancy  Signor  Rhcdi  never  saw  o.ir  English  beauties. 

G  2  with 
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with  a  less  retinue,  and  with  whom  I  always  was,  visited 
them  more  particularly  afterward?.  The  couiUry  is  ge- 
nerally more  hilly  than  plain,  and  in  some  parts  even 
mountainous;  there  are,  as  I  said,  vast  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, which  run  several  hundred  miles,  either  under  or 
parallel  to  the  equator.  These  are  very  cold,  and  con- 
tribute very  much  to  render  the  climate  more  temperate 
than  might  otherwise  be  expected,  both  by  refrigerating 
the  sir  with  cooling  breezes,  which  are  wafted  from 
thence  over  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  by  supplying 
the  plains  with  innumerable  rivers  running  both  north 
and  south,  but  chiefly  towards  the  north*.  These  hills, 
and  the  great  woods  they  are  generally  covered  with,  are 
the  occasion  of  the  country^s  being  subject  to  rains  f  ; 
(here  are  vast  forests  and  places,  which  they  cut  down 
and  destroy  as  they  want  room,  leaving  lesser  groves  for 
beauty  and  variety,  as  well  as  use  and  conveniency.  The 
rains  and  hilliness  of  the  country  make  travelling  a  little 
incommodious,  but  then  they  afford  numberless  springs 
and  rivulets,  with  such  delicious  vales,  that  adding  this 
to  th§  honesty  and   innocence   of  the    inhabitants,  one 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  most  springs  rise  from  the  north-siJe  of 
the  hiHs,  and  more  rivers  run  northward  than  southward,  at  least 
on  this  side  of  the  line,  though  the  observation  docs  not  always 
liold;  jlhe  jeason  may  be,  for  tliat  there  are  more  mists  and  deyvs 
hanging  oft  the  north-side,  because  the  sun  diies  up  the  moisture 
on  the  sotith-side  of  tb.c  mountains  more  than  on  the  north  j  tliough 
perhaps  all  springs  don't  rise  from  rain  and  mists,  &c.  yet  most 
do. 

f  It  is  well  known  to  the  naturalists,  that  great  woods  and 
bills  col  ect  clouds  and  vapours,  and  consequently  cause  it  to  rain 
Tr.ore  there  than  in  other  places. 

would 
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would  think  it  a  perpetual  paradi'^e.  The  soil  Is  so  pro- 
digiously fertile,  not  only  in  different  sorts  of  grain,  and 
rice,  with  a  sort  of  wheat  much  larger  aud  richer  in  flow- 
er than  any  Indian  wheat  I  ever  saw  ;  but  particularly  in 
I  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  fruits,  legumes,  and  eatable 
I  herbs  of  such  nourishing  juice,  and  delicious  taste,  that 
■to  provide  fruit  for  such  numbers  of  people  is  the  least  of 
their  care.  One  would  think  the  curse  of  Adam  had 
scarce  reached  that  part  of  the  world  ;  or  that  Providence 
had  proportioned  the  fertility  of  the  country  to  the  inno- 
cence of  the  inhabitants  ;  not  but  the  industry  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  people,  joined  with  their  perpetual  peace  and 
rest  from  external  and  almost  internal  broils,contribute  very 
much  to  their  riches  and  fertility.  Their  villages  being 
most  of  them  built  on  the  rivulets  for  manufactures  and 
trades,  are  not  to  be  numbered.  Their  hills  are  full  of 
metallick  mines  of  all  sorts,  with  materials  sufficient  to 
work  them ;  silver  is  the  scarcest,  and  none  more  plenti- 
ful than  gold  ;  it  comes  out  oftentimes  in  great  lumps 
from  the  mineral  rocks,  as  if  it  wept  out  from  between  the 
joints,  and  was  thrown  off  by  the  natural  heat  of  tlie 
earth,  or  other  unknown  causes  :  this  gold  isAnpfe  duc- 
tile, easier  to  work,  and  better  for  all  uses7  than  that 
which  is  drawn  from  the  ore.  Their  inventions,  not  on- 
ly for  common  conveniencies,  but  even  the  magnificence 
gf life,  are  astonishing.  When  I  spoke  of  tl^eir  fruits,  I 
should  have  mentioned  a  small  sort  of  grape^lhJt  grows 
there  naturally,  of  which  they  make  a  wine|  sharp  at 
first,  but  which  will  keep  a  great  many  years,  mellow- 
ing and  improving  as  it  is  kept ;  but  the  choicest  grapes, 
which  are  chiefly  for  drying,  are  cultivated  among  them, 
and  a  very  little  pains  does  it.  Their  wines  are  more  cor- 
c  3  dial 
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dial  than  inebriating;  but  a  smaller  sort,  diluted  vvitli 
water,  makes  their  constant  drink.  I  don't  remember  1 
ever  saw  any  horned  beasts  in  the  cquntry,  except  goats 
of  a  very  large  size,  which  serve  them  for  milk,  though 
it  is  rather  too  rich  :  deer  there  are  innumerable,  of  more 
different  kinds  than  are  in  Europe.  There  is  a  little  beast, 
seemingly  of  a  species  between  a  roe  and  a  sheep,  whose 
flesh  is  the  most  nourishing  and  delicious  that  can  be  tast- 
ed; these  make  a  dish  in  all  their  feasts,  and  are  chiefly 
reserved  for  that  end.  Their  fowl,  wild  and  tame,  make 
the  greatest  part  of  their  food  ;  as  to  flesh-meat,  of  which 
they  don't  eat  much,  it  being,  as  they  think,  too  gross  a 
food.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  stored  with  vast  quanti- 
ties of  most  exquisite  fish,  particularly  a  golden  trout, 
whose  belly  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  as  delectable  to 
the  palate  as  to  the  eye.  They  suppose  fish  to  be  more 
nourishing  and  easier  of  digestion  than  flesh,  for  which 
reason  they  eat  much  more  of  it;  but  having  no  rivers 
that  run  into  the  sea,  they  want  all  of  that  kind. 

Their  horses,  as  I  observed  before,  are  but  small,  but 
full  of  mettle  and  life,  and  extremely  swift.  They  have 
a  wild  ass  longer  than  the  horse,  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  very  strong  and  profitable  for  burden  and 
drudgery;  but  their  great  carriages  are  drawn  by  elks ; 
the  dromedaries  are  for  travelling  over  the  sands.  The 
rivers,  at  least  in  the  plain  and  low  countries,  are  cut  into 
canals,  by  which  they  carry  most  of  their  provision  and 
effects  all  over  the  country.  This  is  only  a  small  sketch 
of  the  nature  of  the  country,  because  I  know  these  mat- 
ters dont  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  your  Reverences, 
so  much  as  the  account  of  their  religion,  morals,  customs, 
laws,  and  government.     Yet  I  must  say  that  for  riches, 
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plenty  of  all  delicacies  of  life,  manufactories^  inventions 
of  arts,  and  every  thing  that  conduces  to  make  this  mortal 
state  as  happy  as  is  possible,  no  country  in  the  known 
world  can  parallel  it ;  though  there  are  some  inconveni- 
encies,  as  your  Reverences  will  observe  as  I  go  onv\'ith 
my  relation. 

Before  1  come  to  the  remaining  occurrences  of  my  own 
life,  in  which  nothing  very  extraordinary  happened  till  I 
came  away,  unless  I  reckon  the  extraordinary  happiness 
I  was  placed  in,  as  to  all  things  of  this  life,  in  one  of  the 
most  delicious  regions  of  the  universe,  married  to  the  re- 
gent's daughter,  whose  picture  is  there  before  you,  and 
the  deplorable  loss  of  her,  with  my  only  remaining  son, 
[Here  he  could  not  tefrain  from  weeping  for  some  time.] 
as  well  as  the  present  state  to  which  I  am  reduced  ; 
though  I  must  own  I  have  received  more  favourable  treat- 
ment than  could  well  be  expected.  I  shall  give  your 
Reverences  a  succinct  account  of  their  religion,  laws,  and 
customs,  which  are  almost  as  far  out  of  the  common  way 
of  thinking  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  their  country. 

OF  THEIR  RELIGION. 

The  religion  of  these  people  is  really  idolatry  in  the 
main  ;  though  as  simple  and  natural  as  possible  for  Hea- 
thens. They  indeed  will  not  acknowledge  themselves 
to  be  Heathens  in  the  sense  we  take  the  word  ;  tiii^t  is, 
worshippers  of  false  gods  *  ;   for  they  have  an  abliorrence 

of 


*  This  opinion    was    very   aiicicnr,  and  came   originally    from 

Egypt,  where   Pythagoras   Icarnc  it :  ihongli  peiliaj^s   not  liking 

c  h  this 
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of  idolatry  In  words  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  but  are  ido' 
laters  in  effect,  worshipping  the  material  sun,  and  paying 
those  superstitious  rites  to  their  deceased  ancestors;  of 
which  part  of  their  religion  your  Reverences  have  had  a 
full  account  already.  These  people  however  acknowledge 
one  supreme  God,  maker  of  all  things,  whom  they  call 
EP,  or  the  most  high  of  all.  This  they  say  natural  rea- 
son teaches  them  from  an  argument,  though  good  In  it- 
self, yet  formed  after  a  different  way  of  arguing  from 
other  people  :  they  say  all  their  own  wisdom,  or  that  of 
all  the  wisest  men  in  the  world  put  together,  could  never 
form  this  glorious  world  in  all  its  causes  and  effects,  .so 
justly  adapted  to  its  respective  ends,  as  it  is  with  respect 
to  every  individual  specie?.  Therefore  the  Author  of  it 
must  be  a  Being  infinitely  wiser  than  all  intellectual  be- 
ings. As  for  the  notion  of  any  thing  producing  itself 
without  a  prior  cause,  they  laugh  at  it,  and  ask  why  we 
don't  see  such  effects  produced  without  a  cause  ?  Hence 
they  hold  one  only  independent  cause,  and  that  there 
must  be  one,  or  nothing  could  ever  be  produced.  Though 
they  make  a  god  of  the  sun,  they  don't  say  he  is  inde- 
pendent as  to  iiis  own  being,  but  that  he  received  it  from 


this  way  of  employing  it,  he  altered  it  quite  from  what  these  men 
held,  which  is  Uie  less  irrational  of  ilie  two.  Though,  with 
Signior  Gaudcniio*s  leave,  I  can  never  believe,  these  wise  men 
really  held  that  ojiinion,  but  only  unxlerstood  it  allegorically  ;  I 
must  owPj  at  the  same  time,  some  of  tlie  ancients  did  hold  the 
other  metcmsycliosis. 

*  The  old  Arabians  by  Al,  or  perhaps  El,  mean  sometiiing 
very  grand  or  higli,  as  Al-Cair,  for  Grand  Cair;  Alchymy  for  the 
highest  Cliymystry,  Sec.  I  wonder  Signer  Rhedi  look,  no  notice 
of  this  in  his  remarks. 

this 
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this  £1.  Some  of  the  wiser  sort,  when  I  argued  with 
thera,  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  sun  to  be  a  material 
being  created  by  God  ;  but  others  think  him  to  be  a  sort 
of  vicegerent,  by  whom  the  El  performs  every  thing,  as 
the  chief  instrumental  cause  of  all  productions.  This  is 
the  reason  that  they  address  all  their  prayers  to  the  sun, 
though  they  allow  all  power  is  to  be  referred  originally  to 
the  El.  Tlie  men  look  upon  tlje  moon  to  be  a  material 
being,  dependent  on  the  sun ;  but  the  women  seem  to 
make  a  goddess  of  her,  by  reason  of  the  influence  she  has 
over  that  sex  ;  and  foolishly  think  she  brings  forth  every 
month  when  she  is  at  the  full,  and  that  the  stars  are  her's 
and  the  sur/s  children.  They  all  of  them,  both  men  and 
women,  rest  satisfied  in  their  belief,  without  any  dis- 
putes or  studied  notions  about  a  Being  so  infinitely  above 
them,  thinking  it  much  better  to  adore  him  in  the  inscru- 
tability of  his  essence,  in  an  humble  silence,  than  to  be 
disputing  about  what  they  cannot  comprehend  ;  all  their 
search  is  employed  in  second  causes,  and  the  knowledge 
of'nature  as  far  as  it  may  be  useful  to  men. 

[Ifiquisitor.  I  hope  you  don't  deny  but  that  some  men 
may  have  wrong  notions  of  the  Deity,  in  which  they  ought 
to  be  set  right  by  wiser  and  more  learned  men  than  them- 
selves ;  by  consequence  all  searches  and  disputes  about 
the  being  and  nature  of  God  are  not  to  be  condemned. 

Gaiidentio.  No,  may  it  please  your  Reverences  ;  for 
I  presume  you  only  understand  me  now  as  representing 
other  people's  opinions,  not  my  own,  which  is  entirely 
conformable  to  what  the  Catholick  church  teaches.  I  of- 
ten told  the  Pophar,  to  whom  I  could  speak  my  mind  witli 
all  the  freedom  in  the  world,ihat  as  no  mortal  man  could 
pretend  to  tell  whatbelonged  to  the  incomprehensibility  of 
c  5  God's 
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God's  essence,  yet  our  reason  obliging  us  to  believe  bis 
Being;  it  was  necessary,  by  the  same  reason,  that  we 
should  be  instructed  by  himself,  or  some  law-giver  imme- 
diately commissioned  by  him,  lest  we  should  err  in  so 
material  a  point.  This  law-giver,-  we  Christians  believe 
he  did  send,  by  giving  us  his  only  Son,  who  was  capa- 
ble of  instructing  us  in  what  belonged  to  the  eternal  God- 
head ;  that  he  did  not  only  give  us  the  justest  notions  we 
could  possibly  have,  but  confirmed  the  truth  of  what  he 
said,  by  such  signs  and  wonders,  as  none  but  one  sent 
from  God  could  perform. 

hiquisitor.     Go  on.] 

When  I  said,  they  address  all  their  prayers,  and  most 
of  the  external  actions  of  their  worship,  to  the  sun,  it  is 
on  account  of  their  believing  him  to  be  the  physical  cause 
of  the  production  of  all  things  by  his  natural  influence; 
which,  though  the  wiser  sort  of  them,  when  you  come  to 
reason  more  closely,  will  grant  to  be  derived  from  the  El, 
and  some  of  them  will  own  him  to  be  a  mere  material 
being,  moved  by  a  prior  cause,  yet  the  generality  of 
them  don't  reflect  on  this  ;  but  are  really  guilty  of  idolatry 
in  worshipping  a  mere  creature.  Nevertheless,  as  to  the 
moral  effects  of  the  universe,  or  the  free  actions  of  men 
with  respect  to  equity,  justice,  goodness,  uprightness, 
and  the  like,  which  they  allow  to  be  properly  the  duty  of 
rational  creatures,  and  of  much  greater  consequence  than 
the  physical  part  of  the  world  :  this  I  say,  they  ail  refer  to 
the  supreme  Being,  whose  will  it  is  they  should  be  merci- 
ful, good,  just  and  equitable  toall,  agreeable  to  the  just  no- 
tions of  the  all-wise  Author  of  their  existence,  whose  su- 
preme reason  being  incapable  of  any  irregular  bias,  ought 
to  be  the  rule  of  his  creatures  that  depend  on  him,  and 

are 
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are  in  some  measure  partakers  of  his  perfections.  They 
confirm  this  notion  by  a  very  proper  comparison;  as 
for  example,  to  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  in  phy- 
sical productions,  is  to  produce  monstrous  births,  &c.  so 
to  act  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  the  supreme  reason  in  mo- 
ral cases,  must  be  a  great  deformity  in  his  sight. 

I  ovVn  I  was  charmed  with  this  natural  way  of  reason- 
ing, and  asked  them  further,  whether  they  believed  the 
supreme  Being  troubled  himself  about  the  moral  part  of 
the  world,  or  the  free  actions  of  men?  They  seemed 
surprized  at  the  question,  and  asked  me,  whether  I 
thought  it  was  possible  he  should  leave  the  noblest  part 
out  of  his  care,  when  he  took  the  pains  (that  was  their 
expression)  to  create  the  least  insect  according  to.  the  most 
exact  rules  of  art  and  knowledge,  beyond  all  that  the  art 
of  man  can  come  up  to  ?  I  asked  them  again  what  were 
the  rules,  which  it  was  his  will  that  free  agents,  such  as 
man  for  instance,  should  follow  in  the  direction  of  their 
lives?  They  told  me^  reason,  justice,  and  equity,  in 
imitation  of  the  supreme  reason  in  him — '  For,'  said  they, 
*  can  you  think  the  supreme  Being  can  approve  of  the 
'  enormous  actions  committed  by  men  ;  or  that  any  vile 
'  practices  can  be  according  to  the  just  ideas  of  his  rea- 
'  son  ;  if  not  they  must  be  contrary  to  the  best  light  of 
t  reason  not  only  in  God  but  man,  and  therefore  liable  to 
'  be  punished  by  the  just  Governor  of  all.' 

I  submit  these  notions  to  your  Reverences  better  judg- 
ment; but  I  thought  them  very  extraordinary  for  persons 
who  had  nothing  but  the  ligl)t  of  nature  to  direct  them: 
it  is  a  pity  but  they  had  been  as  right  in  their  more  re- 
mote inferences  as  they  were  in  these  principles.     The 

G  6  sura 
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sum  therefore  of  the  theoretical  part  of  their  religion, 
is — 

First,  that  the  EI  is  the  supreme  intellectual,  rational, 
and  most  noble  of  all  beings;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
intellectual  beings  to  immitate  the  just  laws  of  reason  in 
him,  otherwise  they  depart  from  the  supreme  rule  of  all  their 
Mictions,  since  what  is  contrary  to  the  most  perfect  reason 
in  God,  must  be  contrary  to  our  own,  and  by  consequence 
of  a  deformity  highly  blameable  in  his  sight;  all  their 
prayers,  and  whatsoever  they  ask  of  this  supreme  Being 
is,  that  they  may  be  just  and  good  as  he  is. 

Secondly,  That  the  sun  is  the  chief,  at  least  instrumental 
cause  of  their  bodies,  and  all  other  physical  effects.  Your 
Keverences  know  better  than  I  can  inform  you,  that  this 
13  wrong :  to  him  they  address  their  prayers  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  lives,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  &c. 

Thirdly,  That  their  parents  are  llie  more  immediate 
instrumental  cause  of  their  natural  being,  which  they 
derive  partly  from  the  El,  and  partly  from  the  sun ;  and 
they  reverence  them  the  more  on  this  account,  as  being 
the  vicegerents  of  both,  and  believe  them  to  be  immortal, 
as  to  the  spiritual  or  intellectual  part,  and  consequentlv 
able  and  ready  to  assist  them  according  to  the  respect 
they  shew  them  by  reverencing  their  tombs  and  honouring 
their  memories.  Though,  upon  a  nicer  examination,  I 
found  that  the  superstitious  worship  they  paid  to  their 
deceased  ancestors  was  as  much  ^  politick  as  a  religious 
institution  ;  because  their  government  being  patriarchal, 
this  inviolable  respect  they  shew  to  their  parents  makes 
them  obey  their  elders  or  governors,  not  only  with  the 
most  dutiful  observance,  but  even  with  a  filial  love  and 
alacrity. 

There 
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There  are  some  other  points  of  less  consequence,  and 
reduceable  to  tliese  three  heads,  which  your  Reverences 
will  observe  In  the  course  of  my  relation.  As  tor  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  rewards  and  punishments  in  another 
life,  they  believe  both,  though  they  have  an  odd  way  of 
explaining  them.  They  suppose,  without  any  hesitation, 
that  the  soul  is  a  being  independent  of  matter,  as  to  it's 
essence,  having  faculties  of  thinking,  willing,  andchusing, 
which  mere  matter,  let  it  be  spun  ever  so  fine,  and  ac- 
tuated by  the  quickest  and  the  most  subtle  motion,  can 
never  be  capable  of;  but  theirnotion  of  their  pre-existence 
with  the  El,  before  they  were  sent  into  bodies,  is  very 
confused.  The  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  next  life 
they  believe  will  chiefly  consist  in  this ;  that  in  proportion 
as  their  actions  have  been  conformable  to  the  just  ideas  of 
llie  supreme  Being  in  this  life,  partaking  still  more  and 
more  of  Iris  infinite  wisdom,  so  their  souls  will  approach 
still  nearer  to  the  beautiful  intelligence  of  their  divine 
model  in  the  next.  But  if  their  actions  in  this  life  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  supreme  reason  in  God,  they 
shall  be  permitted  to  go  on  for  ever  in  that  inconsistency 
disagreement,  till  they  become  so  monstrously  wicked 
a!id  enormous,  as  to  become  abominable  even  to  them- 
.selves. 

OF  THEIR  OPINION  CONCERNING  THE  TRANS- 
MIGRATION or  SOULS,  AND  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
PHYSIOGNOMY. 

I  found  the  wisest  of  them  held  the   Metempsychosis, 
or  the  transmigration  of  souls*,  not  as  a  punishment  in  the 

next 

*  This  notion  ot  the  transmigration  of  tl)e  souls  ot  brutes  into, 
men  and  women  in^this  life,  particularly  into  the  latter,  was  cot 

unknown 
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next  life,  as  some  of  the  ancient  Heathen  philosophers 
did,  biit  as  a  punishment  in  this;  the  chief  punishment 
in  the  next  was  explained  above.  This  transmigration 
souls  is  quite  different  from  the  Received  notion  ofthe  word, 
instead  of  believing,  as  the  ancients  did,  that  the  souls 
of  wicked  and  voluptuous  men,  after  their  deaths,  trans- 
migrated into  beasts  according  to  the  similitude  of  their 
vicious  inclinations,  till,  passing  through  one  animal  into 
another,  they  were  permitted  to  commence  men  again  ;  I 
say,  these  people,  instead  of  believing  this,  hold  a  Me- 
tempsychosis of  quite  a  different  nature ;  not  that  the 
souls  of  men  enter  into  brutes,  but  that  the  souls  of  brutes 
enter  into  the  bodies  of  men  even  in  this  life.  They  say, 
for  example,  that  the  bodies  of  men  and  women  are  such 
delicate  habitations,  that  the  souls  of  brutes  are  perpetually 
envying  them,  and  contriving  to  get  in  them  ;  that,  unless 
the  divine  light  of  reason  be  perpetually  attended  to, 
these  brutal  souls  steal  in  upon  them,  and  chain  up  the 
rational  soul,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  able  to  govern  the 
body,  unless  it  be  to  carry  on  the  designs  of  the  brutal 
soul,  or  at  best  only  make  some  faint  efforts  to  get  out  of 
it's  slavery.  I  took  it  at  first,  that  this  system  was  merely 
allegorical,  to  shew  the  similitude  between  the  passions  of 
men  when  not  directed  by  reason,  and  those  of  brutes. 
But  upon  examination,  I  found  it  was  their  opinion,  that 
this  transraigralion  did  really  happen  ;  insomuch,  that  in 
ray  last  journey  with  the  Pophar  into  Egypt,  when  he 
Saw  the  Turks,  or  other  strange  nations,  nay,    several 


unknown  to  the  ancients  (liough  explained  something  after  a 
different  way  :  witness  a  remaining  fragment  of  Shnonides,  a  very 
ancient  Greek,  poet,  to  tliat  effect. 

Armenian 
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Armenian  and  European  Christians,  he  would  say  to  me 
in  his  own  language.  There  goes  a  hog,  there  goes  a  lion, 
a  wolf,  a  fox,  a  dog,  and  the  like;  that  is,  tluy  believe 
the  body  of  a  voluptuous  man  is  possessed  by  the  soul  of 
a  hog,    of  a  lustful  man  by  that  of  a  goat,  a  treacherous 
man  by  that  of  a  fox,  a  tyranical  man  by  that  of  a  wolf, 
and   so  on  of  the  rest.     This  belief  is  instilled  in  them  so 
early,  and  with  so  much  care,  that  it  is  of  very  great  be- 
nefit to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  reason.     If  a 
young  man  finds  himself  inclined  to  any  of  these  passions, 
he  addresses  himself  immediately  to  some  person  whom 
he  thinks  of  superior  wisdom,  who  assures  him  that  the 
soul  of  some  certain  brute  is  endeavoring  to  surprise  and 
captive  his  rational  soul,  and  take  possession  of  it's  place. 
Tills  makes  ihem  always  watchful,  and  upon  their  guard 
against  their  own  passions,  not  to  be  surprised  by  such  a 
merciless  enemy.     Their  immediate  remedy   is,  to  look 
stcdfastly  at  the  divine  light  that  shines  within  them,  and 
compare  it  with  its  original,  till  by  the  force  of  it's  rays  . 
they  drive  away  those  brutal  souls,  which,  as  soon  as  fully 
discovered  in  their  treacherous  attacks  (for  they  come  on, 
say  tiiey,  by  stealth,  not  daring  to^ttack  that  divine  light 
directly)  are  easily  repulsed,  before  they  have  obtained 
possession,  though  it  cost?  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  dislodge 
them  when  once  they  are  got  in.     The  fear  of  being  a- 
bandoned  to  the  slavery  of  these  brutal  souls  is  so  dee})ly 
imprinted  in  them  from  their  infancy,  that  they  look  upon 
the  temperance  and  regularity  of  their  lives  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  this  doctrine.     The  same  notions  hold 
with  their  women  ;  Into  whom  their  Mothers  and  gover- 
nesses instill  them,   as  the  wise  men  do  the  men  :  only 
they  believe  the  brutal  souls  that  enter  into  women  are  of 

a-dif- 
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a  different  species  from  those  that  enter  into  men.  They 
say,  for  instance,  that  ofa  caraeleon  makes  them  false  and 
inconstant ;  that  of  a  peacock,  coquettish  and  vain  ;  that 
of  a  tigress,  cruel  and  ill-natured ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 
They  add  another  difference  between  men  and  women, 
that  when  these  brutal  souls  are  entered  into  them,  they 
are  much  harder  to  be  driven  out  from  them  than  from 
men  ;  besides  that  these  brutal  souls  will  lurk  undiscovered 
in  women  a  great  while,  and  are  often  scarce  discernable, 
till  the  age  of  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  ;  whereas  in  most 
men  it  discovers  itself  presently  after  its  entrance. 

It  was  on  account  of  this  doctrine,  as  I  found  by  repeat- 
ed observations,  that  they  were  so  addicted  to  the  study 
of  Physiognomy,  laying  down  rules  to  know  by  the  coun- 
tenance, the  lines  of  the  face,  and  unguarded  looks  of 
men,  whether  the  brutal  soul  has  got  possession  or  not,  in 
order  to  apply  proper  remedies.     This  science,  however 
uncertain  and  doubtful  among    Christians,  (who   have 
greater  assistance  of  grace  and  virtue  to  resist  their  pas- 
sions, those  treacherous  invaders)  is  brought  to  greater 
perfection  and  certitude  than  one  would  imagine,  among 
such  of  these  people,   who,  having  no  such  helps,  take 
little  care  to  cultivate  and  moderate  their  vicious  inclina- 
tions) unless  they  are  apprised  and  fore-warned  of  the 
danger.     Therefore  their  wise  men,  whenever  they  come 
in  company  of  the  younger  sort,  consider  attentively  with 
themselves  all  the  lineaments  of  the  countenance,  com- 
plexions, motions,  habits  of  body,  constitution,  tone  of  the 
voice,  make  and  turn  of  the  face,  nose,  ears,  &c.  but 
particularly  they  observe  the  structure  and  glances  of  the 
eye,  with  innumerable  signs  proceeding  from  it,  by  which 
they  pretend  to  discover  those  passions.    I  say,  they  pre- 
tend 
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riiid  to  know  by  these  what  brutal  soul  lays  siege  to  the 
rational  ^oul,  or  whether  it  has  already  taken  possession  of 
it's  post.  Ifthey  are  strangers,  they  prudently  take  care 
to  avoid  their  company,  or  at  least  are  on  their  guard  not 
to  have  any  dealings  with  them  in  matters  obnoxious  to 
the  brutal  soul  they  think  them  possessed  by.  But  if 
the  person  attacked  by  these  brutal  souls  be  of  their  own 
nation,  they  immediately  forwarn  such  to  be  on  their 
guard,  by  ivhich,  and  the  dread  they  have  entertained 
from  their  youth  of  these  brutal  enemies,  they  are  kept 
in  such  order,  that,  as  I  said,  1  never  saw  such  moral  peo- 
ple in  my  life.  The  worst  is,  they  are  extremely  inclined 
to  be  proud,  and  have  too  great  a  value  for  themselves, 
despising  in  their  hearts  all  other  nations,  qs  ifthey  were 
nothing  but  brutes  in  human  shape*.  However,  their 
wise  men  take  as  much  care  a<;  possible  to  correct  this 
fault,  as  far  as  ignorance  of  ihe  law  of  grace  will  allow; 
by  putting  them  often  in  mind  of  the  miseries  and  infirm- 
ities of  human  life,  which  being  real  evils,  must  be  in 
punishment  of  some  fault;  that  the  mo;t  perfect  are  liable 
to  death,  which  makes  no  distinction  between  them  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Besides,  humility,  and  a  commi- 
seration for  the  defects  of  others,  is  one  of  the  rays  of  the 
divine  light  that  is  to  guide  them.  From  such  documents 
and  instructions  of  the  wiser  sort,  though  they  do  not  care 
to  have  any  correspondence  with  other  people,  seeing 


*  The  Chinese,  whom  T  have  proved  to  be  descended  from  the 
first  Egyptians,  are  subject  to  the  like  pride  and  contempt  of  otlicr 
people,  saying  that  all  other  nations  have  but  one  eye,  vvhcrcns 
nature  had  given  them  two  :  signifying  thereby,  how  much  wiser 
Uiey  think  themselves  than  other  men. 

them 
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them  so  possessed  with  those  brutal  souls,  yet  they  are  a 
most  courteous  and  compassionate  people  in  all  thciV 
behaviour. 

OF  THEIR   LAWS  AND    CUSTOMS. 

Over  and  above  what  has  been  said  already  of  the  na- 
ture and  customs  of  these  people,  I  shall  here  observe 
that  their  laws  are  very  few  in  number;  but  then  they  are 
prodigious  exact  in  the  observance  of  them.  I  have  often 
heard  thePophar,contrary  to  his  customs  make  very  severe 
reflections  on  the  lawyers  of  other  countries,  who  make 
laws  upon  laws,  and  add  precepts  upon  precepts,  till  the 
endless  number  of  them  makes  the  fundamental  part  to  be 
forgotten  ;  leaving  nothing  but-a  confu^^ed  heap  of  expla- 
nations ;  which  may  cause  ignorant  people  to  doubt,  v,'he- 
ther  there  is  really  any  thing  meant  by  the  laws,  or  not. 
'  If  I  forbid  my  son,'  says  he,  *  to  do  any  wrong  to  any 
*  one,  what  need  is  there  of  reckoning  up  all  the  particu- 
'  lars  by  which  a  person  may  be  wronged  ?  Shew  but 
'  the  fact  on  both  sides,  any  man  of  sense  and  equity  can 
'  tell,  if  there  be  any  wrong  done.  For  if  you  multiply 
'  an  infinity  of  circumstances,  it  will  be  much  more  diffi- 
'  cult  to  decide  what  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong,  than  if 
'  you  precisely  and  absolutely  forbid  all  injury  whatsoe- 
'  ver/  It  is  almost  incredible,  with  what  nicety  and 
equity,  and  how  soon,  their  judges  determine  the  few 
disputes  they  have  among  them.  To  weigh  the  merits  of 
the  cause  by  the  weight  of  the  purse-,  would  be  counted 
by  them  one  of  the  gieatest  enormities.  There  are  no 
courts  for  disputes  of  this  nature  ;  all  is  done  by  laying 
the  case  before  their  public  assemblies,  or  before  any  one 

or 
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©r  two  prudent  and  just  men,  and  the  affair  Is  finally  de- 
cided at  once.  All  the  law  for  Meum  and  Tuum  among 
them  is — '  Thou  shalt  do  no  wrong  to  any  one/  without 
entering  into  any  further  niceties.  '  Such  explanatory 
'  suppositions/  say    they,    '  oftener  shew   people  how 

*  they  may  ingeniously  contrive  to  do  an  injury,  than  how 

*  to  avoid  it.* 

Their  laws  therefore  are  nothing  but  the  first  principles 
of  natural  justice,  explained  and  applied  by  the  elders,  in 
the  public  hearing  of  all  who  have  a  mind  to  come  in 
when  the  facts  are  brought  into  dispute. 

The  worship  of  the  Deity,  and  that  excessive  and  even 
superstitious  reverence  they  pay  to  their  parents,  both 
alive  and  dead,  is  so  carefully  inculcated  to  them  from 
their  infancy,  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  written  law  to 
enforce  it.  They  look  on  a  man  to  be  possessed  with 
some  brutal  soul  who  should  pretend  to  call  in  question 
or  neglect  this  duty. 

There  is  a  positive  law  among  them,  not  to  shed  hu- 
man blood  voluntarily*.     They  carry   this  fundamental 

law 


*  These  people  descending  from  Misraim,  who  might  know 
the  patriarch  Noah,  and  might  have  learned  by  tradition  the  pnii- 
shment  of  Cain  for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Abel,  carried  that 
opinion  to  an  excess.  Be  these  people  who  they  will,  or  not  be 
2t  all,  I  cannot  but  observe  how  inexcusable  the  wickedness  of  men 
was  from  the  beginning,  without  blaming  God,  as  some  libertines 
do,  for  leaving  them  in  ignorance. 

The  wicked  Ham,  or  Cham,  was  in  the  ark  with  Noah,  and 
lived  many  years  before  the  deluge,  (the  truth  of  which  is  attested 
ly  ancient  history,  as  well  as  by  sacred  Scripture)  and  saw  the 

dieadfui 
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law  of  nature  to  such  a  height,  that  they  never  put  any 
one  to  death,  even  for  murder,  which  very  rarely  hap- 
f  ens ;  that  is,  once  in  several  ages.  If  it  appears  that  a 
person  has  really  murdered  another,  a  thing  they  think 
almost  impossible,  the  person  convicted  is  shut  up  from 
all  commerce  of  men,  with  provisions  to  keep  him  alive 
as  long  as  nature  allows.  After  his  death,  the  fact  is  pro- 
claimed, as  it  was  when  they  shut  him  up,  overall  the 
Komes.  His  name  is  blotted  out  of  their  genealogies; 
then  his  dead  body  is  mangled  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  killed  the  innocent,  and  afterwards  burnt  to  ashes, 
which  are  carried  up  to  the  highest  part  of  the  desarts, 
and  then  tossed  up  into  the  air,  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
winds  blowing  from  their  own  country :  nor  is  he  ever 
more  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of  their  race ;  and  there  is  a  ge- 
neral mourning  observed  throughout  the  kingdom  for 
nine  days. 

There  is  also  an  express  law  against  adultery  and 
whoredom,  which  are  likewise  punished  after  death.  If 
persons  are  caught  in  adultery,  the)  are  shut  up  apart  till 
death ;  then  they  are  exposed  naked  as  they  were  sur- 
prised, and  the  body  of  the  woman  treated  after  the  most 
ignominious  manner  for  three  days.  After  which  they 
are  burnt  and  their  ashes  dispersed  as  before*.     Whore* 

dicadlul  pvin;shmcnt  inflicted  on  the  world  for  sin  ;  could  not  he 
have  learnt  godliness,  and  the  reward  for  it,  of  his  father  Noah  ? 
could  not  Ham  have  taught  his  own  children,  they  theirs ;  and  so 
on  f  but  they  corrupted  their  own  ways,  and  thereby  shewed  ihc 
necessity  of  a  revelation. 

*  See  the  learned  Bishop  of  Meaux's  Universal  History,  con- 
cerning the  Egyptians,  Par.  iii,  and  of  their  punishments  after 
death. 

ddm 
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dom  is  only  punished,  in  a  man,  by  chaining  him  to  a  he* 
goat,  and  the  woman  to  a  salt  bitchy  and  leading  them 
round  the  Nome.  All  in  the  respective  Nome,  men  and 
womv-n,  are  to  be  present  at  the  more  signal  punishments^ 
and  parents  are  obliged  to  explain  to  their  children  the 
wickedness  and  horror  of  the  crime,  for  a  warning  for  the 
future.  I  forgot  to  tell  your  Reverences,  that  if  the  wo- 
man brings  forth  by  adultery,  the  child  is  preserved,  till 
able  to  be  carried  with  them  when  they  go  into  Egypt, 
and  there  given  to  some  stranger,  with  ample  provision 
for  it's  maintenance,  but  never  to  be  heard  of  more"^". 

There  i^  also  one  particular  I  should  have  mentioned, 
regaling  to  injustice,  l^,  for  example,  the  elders  find  there 
ha',  been  any  considerable  injustice  done,  the  criminal  is 
obVed  to  restore  nine  tunes  the  value.  If  any  one  b« 
Corvi:*sd  to  have  imposed  upon  the  judges,  he  is  to  be 
sent  out  to  the  skirts  of  the  country,  to  live  by  himself  for 
a  time  proportionable  to  his  guilt,  with  a  mark  on  hi,  fore- 
head, for  all  persons  to  avoid  him,  least  he  should  insti 
his  principles  intc  others.  All  other  matters  are  regulated 
rather  by  custom  ihan  by  laws,  which  will  be  seen  when- 
I  come  to  the  form  of  their  government,  and  other  parti- 
cular institutions. 

OF    THEIR     FORM    OF    GOVERNMENT. 

Their  form  of  government,  as  I  had  the  honour  to  ac- 
quaint your  Reverences  before,  is  patriarchal,  which  they 

*  With  our  author's  leave,  ihis  is  not  such  a  just  and  compas- 
sionate part,  to  turn  innocent  children  out  among  people  whose 
customs  they  had  such  an  horror  of,  only  for  their  parents  faults. 
For  though  the  maxim  be  good,  Beware  a  Breed;  yet  the  cr.re 
they  took  of  their  youth,  and  the  moral  instruction  they  gave 
them,  might  make  them  abhor  the  crimes  of  their  parents. 

preserve 
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preserve  inviolably,  being  the  most  tenacious  people  iri 
the  world  of  their  primitive  institutions.  But  the  order 
of  the  succession  is  extremely  particular,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  quality  of  brotherhood  and  dignity  as  exact  as  they 
can.  Your  Reverences,  1  presume,  remember  that  they 
all  sprung  from  one  family,  (and  lived  as  such  when  they 
■were  driven  out  of  Egypt)  the  head  of  which  was  priest 
of  the  Sun.  This  government  they  had  observed  ever 
since  Misraim  took  possession  of  die  land  for  his  habitation. 
But  when  they  were  secured  from  all  the  world  in  the 
first  vale,  as  was  mentioned  before,  they  established  that 
form  of  government  after  a  particular  manner.  The  first 
Pophar  settling  in  that  vale  with  his  five  sons,  and  as  many 
daughters,  with  their  husbands,  governed  them  during  life, 
as  father  or  patriarch  of  them  all.  Their  prodigious  ven- 
eration for  their  parents,  and  seperation  from  all  other 
people,  render  this  form  infinitely  more  practicable  than 
can  well  be  imagined.  As  they  were  children  of  one  man, 
the  interest  of  the  whole  was  the  interest  of  every  parti- 
cular. All  the  nation  of  the  first  transmigration  were 
children,  grand-children,  or  great  grand-children  of  the 
good  old  man  who  conducted  them  thither.  Having  no 
•wars,  or  voyages  at  sea,  nor  commerce  with  the  distem- 
pers as  well  as  vices  of  other  nations,  who  generally  differ 
in  their  way  of  living  as  well  as  their  climate  ;  having  no- 
thing of  this,  I  say,  to  destroy  their  people,  they  not  only 
increased  prodigiously,  without  the  plurality  of  wives, 
but  by  that  and  their  almost  primitive  way  of  living,  they 
preserved  their  lives  to  great  old  age,  most  of  them  Hving 
above  a  hundred  years,  and  some  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty.  They  first  Pophar  (say  their  memoirs)  lived  till  an 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  his  eldest  son  his  successor, 
5  more 
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more  robust  lived  still  to  a  hundred  and  sixty.  Present!/ 
after  his  establishment  in  the  first  vale,  he  divided  his 
small  dominions  into  five  Nomes,  or  governments,  under 
his  five  sons  as  observed  before.  AH  were  to  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  eldest ;  but  it  was  only  patriarchal  subordi- 
nation, relating  to  the  whole.  The  other  governors,  and 
indeed  all  fathers  of  families,  were  entire  ministers  of  the 
laws  in  their  respective  families ;  but  these  last  were  liable 
to  the  inspection  of  the  more  immediate  superiors,  and  all 
to  that  of  the  Grand  Pophar,  assisted  with  such  a  number 
of  counsellors  as  were  established  afterwards.  To  give 
your  Reverences  a  more  distinct  idea  of  this  wonderful 
government,  it  will  come  much  to  the  same,  whether 
we  descend  from  the  chief  Pophar  to  every  respective 
family,  or  from  these  upwards.  The  particularities  of 
the  succession  I  shall  consider  afterwards.  However,  it 
will  be  easier  to  be  seen,  if  we  take  them  when  their  num- 
bers were  not  so  great,  art  the  first  beginning  of  their  es- 
tablishment. 

The  Pophar,  then,  having  distinguished  the  bourwds  of 
every  Nome,  I  mean  in  their  first  transmigration,  each 
son  took  possession  of  it  for  him'^elfand  posterity.  While 
each  son's  children  were  unmarried,  the  continued  under 
the  government  of  their  father,  who  made  use  of  as  much 
land  as  was  sufficient  for  the  conveniences  anct  pleasures, 
as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life  But  as  soon  as  any  son 
was  married,  or  at  least  when  he  could  be  called  a  father 
ofa  family,  the  father,  with  consent  of  the  Pophar,  alioied 
him  likevvi:-e  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  same  end  ;  so 
they  spread  and  enlarged  tliemsei\  es  as  it  were  from  the 
centre  to  a  farther  extent,  much  in  the  i.iunj  manner  as 
they  build  their  towns  till  they  had  occupied  the  whole, 

Nome 
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Nome.  Here  you  will  say,  these  people  must  In  process 
oftimeincreasert^/V^«zV/^w,  without  lands  sufficient  to  main- 
tain them.  This  was  really  the  case  in  the  first  plantation, 
which  was  so  entirely  occupied  by  them,  that  if  the  fa- 
mous Popliar,  who  brought  them  into  the  vast  continent 
they  now  enjoy,  had  not  made  that  glorious  discovery 
with  the  danger  of  his  life,  they  must  have  returned  into 
Egypt,  or  eat  up  one  another ;  but  where  they  are  at 
present,  they  have  room  enough,  notwithstanding  their 
numbers,  for  several  ages.  However,  I  often  represent- 
ed to  the  Pophar  that  it  must  come  to  that  at  last :  the 
thought  made  him  uneasy  at  first,  and  at  length  put  him 
on  a  further  discovery,  as  your  Reverences  will  see  in  the 
sequel.  But  such  vast  numbers  of  them  betaking  them- 
selves to  arts  and  manufactures,  and  the  country  being  so 
prodigiously  fertile,  there  does  not  appear  any  great 
difficulty  in  that  respect.  Of  all  arts,  they  look  upon 
agriculture  as  the  first  in  dignity  next  to  the  liberal  sci- 
ences, since  that  nourishes  all  the  rest ;  but  it  comes  so 
easily,  and  the  fruits  and  legumes  are  so  rich  and  delicious, 
thai  they  have  little  more  trouble  than  to  gather  them  : 
besides,  having  two  summers  and  two  springs,  each  dlflter- 
ent  season  produces  it's  peculiar  fruits.  But  to  return  to 
the  idea  of  their  government,  each  father  of  a  family 
governs  all  his  descendants,  married  or  unmarried,  as  long 
as  he  lives.  If  his  sons  are  fathers,  they  have  a  subor- 
dinate power  under  him  ;  if  he  dies  before  he  comes  to 
such  an  age,  the  eldest  son,  or  the  eldest  uncle,  takes  care 
of  them,  till  they  are  sufficient  to  set  up  a  family  of  them- 
selves. The  father,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  is  liable 
to  be  inspected  by  five  of  the  most  prudent  heads  of  that 
district;  these  by  five  of  the  five  adjacent  districts  chosen 
2  by 
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by  common  consent;  these  last,  by  the  lieads  ofthfefive 
Nomes,  and  all  the  Nomes  by  the  Grand  Pophar  assisted 
with  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  eiders  or  senators  cho- 
sen out  of  every  Nome.  What  is  most  particular  in  this 
government  is,  that  they  are  all  absolute  in  some  manner, 
and  independent,  as  looking  on  themselves  as  all  equal  In 
birth  ;yet  in  an  eiUire  dependency  of  natural  subordination 
or  eldership,  which  runs  through  the  whole  oeconomy,  as 
your  Reverences  will  see  when  I  come  to  the  succession. 
They  are  in  the  same  manner  lords  and  proprietors  of 
their  own  possessions,  yet  the  Pophar  and  governors  can 
allot  and  dispose  of  all  for  the  publick  emolument,  be- 
cause they  look  on  him  to  be  as  much  the  father  of  all,  as 
the  immediate  natural  father  is  of  his  proper  children,  and 
even  in  some  sense  their  natural  father  by  right  of  elder- 
ship, because  they  sprung  originally  from  one  man,  whom 
the  Grand  Pophar  represents.  To  this,  that  natural,  or 
politick,  or  even  superstitious  respect  they  shew  to  theic 
parents,  contributes  so  much,  that  they  never  dispute,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  revere  the  regulations  niade  by  their  su- 
periors; being  satisfied  that  they  are  not  only  just  and  good, 
but  that  it  is  their  own  act,  since  it  is  done  by  virtue  of 
a  .--ubordination  to  which  they  all  belong. 

'J'he  succession  of  eldership  has  something  very  partlcu- 
uir  ,ap.d  even  intricate  in  it.  To  express  at  the  same  time 
the  superiority  of  the  elder  son,  and  the  equality  of  inde- 
pendence, I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  to  your  Reveren- 
ces, as  well  as  I  can,  the  right  thereof.  The  eldest  son 
of  the  first  Pophar  is  always  Grand  Poj>har,  when  he  is  of 
age  to  govern,  which,  as  I  said,  is  at  fifty  at  soonest ; 
but  if  the  direct  line  fails,  not  the  uncle's  son,  nor  any  one 
m  that  Nome,  but  the  right  heir  of  the  next  Nome;  and 
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SO  of  all  the  five  Nomes.  If  they  should  fall  In  all  the 
Nomes,  the  right  heir  of  the  second  son  of  the  first  Nome, 
and  so  of  all  the  rest.  This,  they  say,  has  happened  se- 
veral times  since  their  first  establishment,  which  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  are  so  ancient  as  they 
pretend.  Thus,  though  the  Grand  Popharship  be  con- 
fined to  the  eldest  in  some  sense,  in  effect  it  belongs  to 
them  all ;  but  if  the  next  heir  be  a  minor,  as  he  is  always 
judged  to  be  till  he  is  fifty  years  of  age,  the  eldest  of  that 
age,  of  the  second  son  of  the  next  Nome,  is  regent  till  the 
heir  be  out  of  his  minority,  and  so  on :  insomuch  that,  in 
order  to  divide  the  superiority  among  them  as  equally  as 
possible,  he  who  has  the  next  right  to  be  Grand  Pophar, 
is  never  to  be  regent.  All  other  publick  officers,  teachers 
of  arts  and  sciences,  overseers  of  all  the  publick  employ- 
ments, &c.  are  constituted  by  the  Grand  Pophar  and  San- 
hedrim, with  associates  of  every  Nome. 

IVIORE   PARTICULARS  OF  THEIR    PUBLICK   OECONOMY, 

Though,  as  I  said,  the  Pophar  is  in  some  sense  the 
proprietor  of  the  whole  country,  as  head  of  the  govern^ 
ment  and  chief  patriarch  ;  yet  the  paradox  of  this  govern- 
ment consists  in  this,  that  they  are  joint  lords,  acknowledg- 
ing no  inequality,  but  merely  eldership,  and  the  respect 
due  to  dignitaries,  which  they  esteem  as  their  own,  or 
redounding  to  themselves,  because  they  all  give  their 
consent  io  their  election  for  the  publick  good.  In  a  word, 
the  whole  country  is  only  one  great  family  governed  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  with  proper  officers,  constituted  by 
the  whole,  for  order  and  common  preservation.  Every 
individual  looks  on  himself  as  a  part  of  that  great  family. 
The  Grand  Pophar  is  the  common  father,  esteeming  all 
the  rest  as  children  and  brolhers,  calling  them  universally 
by  that  name,  as  they  all  call  one  another  brothers,  bar- 
tering 
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tenng  and  exchanging  their  commodities  as  one  brother 
would  do  with  another;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  all  join 
in  building  their  towns,  publick  places,  schools,  &c. 
laying  up  all  the  stores  and  provisions,  over  and  above 
the  present  consumption,  in  public  places,  for  the  use  of  the 
whole,  with  overseers  and  inspectors,  constituted  by  com- 
mon consent,  who  are  to  take  care  chiefly,  that  no  disor- 
der be  committed.  Thus  every  one  contributes  to  all 
publick  expences,  feasts,  and  the  iike,  which  on  some 
occasions  are  extremely  magnificent ;  affecting  external 
grandeur  in  all  respects.  Thus  also  every  man,  where- 
ever  he  goes,  enters  into  what  house-  he  pleases,  as  if  it 
were  his  own  home;  this  they  are  doing  perpetually 
throughout  the  whole  country,  rather  visiting  than  mer- 
chandizing ,*  exchanging  the  rarities  of  each  respective 
place  with  those  of  other  parts,  just  like  friends  making 
presents  to  one  another;  so  that  all  the  roads  are  like  streets 
of  great  towns,  with  people  going  backward  and  forward 
perpetually.  They  do  this  the  more  frequenily  to  keep 
up  a  correspondence  between  the  Noines,  least  distance 
of  place  should  cause  any  forget  fulness  of  their  being  of 
one  family.  The  plenty  of  the  country  affords  them  every 
thing  that  nature  can  call  deligiitful-,  and  that  with  such 
ease,  that  infinite  numbers  are  employed  in  trades  and 
arts,  according  to  their  genius  or  inclinations  ;  which,  by 
their  continual  peace  and  plenty,  tiieir  long  establishment, 
in  one  country,  and  under  one  form  of  government,  the 
natural  ingenuity  of  the  people,  the  so  early  knowledge  of 
arts,  which  they  brought  with  them  out  of  Egypt;  by  the 
improvements  their  wise  men  make  in  them  from  time 
to  time  ;  and  from  what  they  learn  when  they  pay  their 
visits  to  their  deceased  ancestors,  they  have  brought  to 
prodigious  perfection^  One  may  say  of  them,  that  they, 
H  2  are 
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are  all  masters,  and  all  servants ;  every  one  has  employ- 
ment; generally  speaking,  the  younger  sort  wait  on  the 
elders,  changing  their  offices  as  is  thought  proper  by  their 
superiors,  as  in  a  well-regulated  community.  All  their 
■children  universally  are  taught  at  the  publick  expence,  as 
children  of  the  government,  without  any  distinction  but 
that  0^  personal  7}ierit.  As  the  persons  deputed  lor  that 
end  judge  of  iheit  genius,  or  any  particular  inclination, 
they  are  disposed  al'lervvards  to  those  arts  and  callings  for 
which  they  seem  most  proper;  the  most  sublime  sciences 
are  the  most  in  respect  with  them,  and  are  chiefly  the  em- 
ployment of  their  great  men  and  governors,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  other  countries ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  because 
these  being  never  chosen  till  they  are  fifty  years  of  age, 
they  have  had  more  time  to  improve  themselves,  and 
generally  are  persons  of  more  extensive  capacities.  They 
rightly  suppose,  that  persons  who  excel  others  in  the 
most  rational  sciences,  are  not  only  fittest  to  govern  a 
.rational  people,  but  also  most  capable  of  making  them- 
selves masters  of  what  they  undertake  ;  not  but  such  men, 
knowing  the  governors  are  chosen  out  of  that  rank,  have 
an  eye  in  their  studies  to  the  rules  and  arts  of  governing/] 
which  are  communicated  at  a  distance  by.  them,  according 
1o  the  talents  they  remark  in  the  subjects.  Thev  do  not 
this  out  of  any  spirit  of  ambition,  employments  being 
rather  an  honorary  trouble  than  an  advantage,  but  for  the 
real  good  of  the  whole.  Agriculture,  as  I  said,  has  the 
■.next  place  in  honour  after  tlie  liberal  arts ;  and  next  to 
that,  those  arts  are  most  esteemed  which  are  most  neces-' 
jary  ;  the  la-^t  of  all  those  which  are  of  least  use,  though 
perhaps  the  mo-^t  delightful. 

Since  every  one  is  em.ployed  for  the  common  good 
more  than  for  themselves,  perhaps  persons  may  apprehenc 
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tl:at  this  gives  a  check  to  inda-^try,  not  having  that  spur  of 
private  interest,  hoarding  up  riches,  or  aggrandizing  their 
families,  as  is  (o  be  found  in  other  nations.  I  was  ap- 
prehensive of  this  myself,  when  I  came  to  understand 
iheir  government;  but  so  far  from  it,  that  possibly  there 
is  not  such  an  industrious  race  of  people  in  the  universe. 
They  place  their  great  ambition  in  i\\Q  grafuleur  of  the  cotmtry. 
looking  on  those  as  narrow  and  mercenary  spirits,  who 
can  prefer  a  part  to  the  whole  :  they  pride  themselves  over 
other  nations  on  that  account,  each  man  having  a  pro- 
portionable share  in  the  public  grandeur,  the  love  of  glory 
and  praise  seems  to  be  thc'ir  greatest  passion.  Besides, 
their  wise  governor  have  such  ways  of  stirring  up  (heir 
emulation  by  public  honours,  harangues,  and  pane- 
gyricks  in  their  assemblies,  with  a  thousand  other  ways 
of  shew  and  pageantry,  and  this  for  the  most  minute  arts, 
that  were  it  oot  for  that  fraternal  love  ingrafted  in  them 
from  their  infancy,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  raising  their 
emulation  to  too  great  a  height.  Tliose  who  give  indi- 
cations of  greater  wisdom  and  prudence  in  their  conduct 
than  others,  are  marked  out  for  governors,  and  gradually 
raised  according  to  their  merit.  Whoever  invents  a  new 
art  has  a  statue  erected,  according  to  the  usefulness  of  it, 
with  his  name  and  family  inserted  in  public  records. 
Whoever  distinguishes  himself  by  any  particular  excellen- 
cy, has  suitable  marks  of  distinction  paid  him  on  public 
occasions,  as  garlands,  crowns  acclamations,  songs,  or 
hymns  .in  his  praise,  Sjc.  It  is  incredible  how  such  re-- 
wards  us  these  encourage  industry  and  arts  in  minds  sa 
affected  with  glory  as  those  people  are :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  greatest  punishments,  except  for  capital  crimes, 
which  are  punished  as  above,  are  by  publick  disgraces. 

i\   'S  But 
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But  now  I  am  speaking  of  their  youth  :  as  tliey  look 
upon  them  as  seeds  of  the  commonwealth,  which,  if  cor- 
rupted in  the  bud,  will  never  bring  forth  fruit,  so  tlieir 
particular  care  is  laid  out  in  their  education,  in  which  I 
believe  they  excel  all  nations.  One  cannot  say  tliere  is 
one  in  the  whole  nation  who  may  be  called  an  idle  per- 
son, though  they  indulge  their  youth  very  much  in  proper 
recreations,  endeavouring  to  keep  them  as  gay  astheycan, 
because  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  gravity.  Besides 
daily  recreations,  they  have  set  times  and  seasons  for 
publick  exercises,  as  riding,  vaulting,  running,  but  par- 
ticulalry  hunting  wild  beasts,  and  fishing  for  crocodiles 
and  alligators,  in  the  great  lakes,  which  I  shall  describe  to 
your  Reverences  on  another  occasion  ;  yet  they  are 
never  suffered  to  go  alone,  that  is,  a  company  of  young 
men  together  without  grave  men  and  persons  in  authority 
a'ong  with  them,  who  are  a  guard  to  them  in  ail  their 
actions;  nay,  they  are  never  suffered  to  sleep  together, 
each  lying  in  a  single  bed,  though  in  a  publick  room,  with 
some  grave  person  in  the  same  room  with  them.  Their 
women  are  kept  much  in  the  same  manner,  to  prevent 
inconveniences  which  I  shall  touch  upon  when  I  come  to 
the  education  of  their  women :  and  this  so  universally, 
that  as  there  are  no  idle  companions  to  lead  them  into 
extravagencies,  so  there  are  no  idle  and  loose  women  to 
be  found  to  corrupt  their  minds.  Their  whole  time,  both 
for  men  and  women,  is  taken  up  in  employments  or  pub- 
lic recreations,  which,  with  the  early  care  to  instruct  them 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  morality  of  the  coun- 
try, prevents  all  those  disorders  of  youth  wc  see  elsewhere. 
Hence  too  comes  that  strength  of  body  and  mind  in  their 
men,  and  modest  blooming  beauty  in  their  women  j  so 

that 
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that  among  this  people  nature  seems  to  have  kept  up  to  it's 
primitive  and  original  perfection.  Besides,  that  univer- 
sal likeness  in  them,  proceeding  from  their  conjugal  fidel- 
ity and  exclusion  of  all  foreign  mixture  in  their  breed, 
(where  all  the  lineaments  of  their  ancestors,  direct  and  col- 
lateral, meet  at  last  in  their  offspring)  gives  the  parents  the 
comfort  of  seeing  their  own  bloom  and  youth  renewed  in 
their  children  j  though,  in  my  opinion,  this  universal  like- 
ness is  rather  a  defect;  not  but  the  treasures  of  nature  are 
so  inexhaustible,  that  there  are  some  distin):;uishing  beau- 
ties in  every  face.  Their  young  men  and  women  meet 
frequently,  but  then  as  it  is  in  their  pubiick  assemblies, 
with  grave  people  mixed  along  with  them.  At  all  pub- 
lick  exercises  the  women  are  placed  in  view  to  see  and  be 
seen,  in  order  to  inspire  the  young  men  with  emulation  in 
their  performances.  They  are  permitted  to  be  decently 
familiar  on  J.hose  publick  occasions,  and  can  chuse  their 
lovers  respectively,  according  to  their  liking,  there  being 
no  such  thing  as  dowries  vv  interest,  but  mere  personal 
merit  in  the  case;  but  more  of  this  afterwards,  when  I 
shall  speak  more  particularly,  of  the  education  of  their 
women  and  marriages.  This  is  a  siiort  sketch  of  the 
governme:it  and  oeconomy  of  a  people,  who  are  as  much 
distinguished  from  the  customs  of  others,  as  they  are 
separated  by  their  habitation  and  country. 

[Jnquiii/or.  You  seem.  Sir,  to  have  a  very  high  idea  of 
this  patriarchal  government,  and  look  upon  it  according 
to  the  law  of  nature  ;  I  hope  you  don't  deny  but  persons 
may  be  obliged  by  the  law  of  nature  to  obey  their  forms 
of  government,  as  well  as  a  patriarchal  one  ? 

Gaudentio.     No,  Reverend   Fathers,  by  no  means,  I 

don't  enter  into  comparisons,  but  relate  matter  of  fact. 

H  4.  It 
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It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  different  forms  of  government 
may  be  proper  for  different  nations;  and  where  once  a  form 
of  government  is  lawfully  established,  persons  are 
obliged  to  obey,  to  avoid  anarchy  and  confusion;  as  for 
example,  whoever  should  endeavour  to  subvert  a  monar- 
chical government  once  lawfully  established,  must  break 
in  upon  the  laws  of  right  and  justice,  which  are  obliga- 
tions of  the  law  of  nature. 

Inquisitor.     Read  on. 

Second  hiauisitor.  Under  favour,  I  must  ask  him  a 
question  or  two  first.  1  think,  Signor  Gauderitio,  you 
make  the  grand  Pophar  to  be  bolli  prince  and  priest;  that 
is,  to  be  invested  both  with  temporal  and  spiritual  power; 
is  it  your  opinion  that  the  spiritual  power  is  subject  to 
the  temporal? 

GaudentiOy  I  speak  of  Heathens,  Reverend  Fathers, 
and  a  Heathenish  v.'orship,  where  the  grand  Pophar  was 
both  prince  of  the  people,  and  chief  priest  of  the  sun  by 
his  place.  I  acknowledge  no  head  of  the  church  but  his 
Holiness,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  primitive  institution 
of  our  religion. 

Here  he  'went  on  in  his  exalted  notions  of  the  soyeretgn  Pontiff, 
partly  being  a  Roman  Catliolickt  but  chiejiy,  in  all  appeatance, 
because  he 'was  before  the  Inquisition ;  for 'which  reason  the  pub- 
lisher thought  ft  to  leave  it  out. 

Gaudentio.  Is  it  your  Reverences  pleasure  that  I  goon 
with  my  history  ? 

Inquisitor.     Ay,  ay,  read  on.] 

THE     EDUCATION     OF     THEIR    WOMEN,    AND    MARRIAGES. 

As  for  their  women,  the  Pophar  told  rne  it  was  what 
gave  them  the  most  trouble  of  any  thing  in  their  whole 
government ;  that  by  their  records,   their   ancestors  had 

held 
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held  frequent  consultations  after  what  manner  they  were 
to  be  managed,  there  being  great  difficulties  to  be  feared 
either  from  allowing  them  liberty  or  keeping  them  under 
restraint,     '  If  you  allow  them  liberty,  yovi  must  depend 

*  upon  their  honour,  or  rather  caprice,  for  your  own  ;  if 

*  you  keep  them  under  confinement,  they  will  be  sure  to 
'  revenge  themselves  the   first  opportunity,  which  they 

*  will  find  in  spileof  all  you  can  do.  The  rules/ said  he, 'by 
'  which  men  are  governed,  won't  hold  with  women  ;  solid 

*  reason,  if  you  can  make  them  sensible  of  it,  will  some 
'  time  or  other  have  an  influence  on  most  men  ;  whereas 
'  humour  is  what  predominates  in    women.     Hit  that, 

*  you  have  them,  miss  it,  you  do  nothing;  and  yet  they 

*  are  so  far  from  being  an  indiiTerent  thing  in  the  com- 
'  monwealth,   that   much   more   depends  on   the    right 

*  management  of  them  than  people  imagine.     Licenti- 

*  ousness  of  youth  draws  innumerable  misfortunes  on  any 

*  government ;  and  what  greater  incentives  for  licenti- 

*  ousness  than   lewd  women,  whether  commmon  pros- 

*  titutes,  wanton  ladies,   or  adulteresses  r    For  all  loose 

*  women  belong  to  one  of  these  classes.     Our  women,* 

*  continued  he,  *  are  extremely  beautiful,  as  you  see ; 
'  our  men  strong  and  vigorous;  conjugal  fidelity,  there- 
'  fore,  and  chastity,  must  be  the  strongest  bonds  to  keep 

*  them  in  their  duty.     As  for  our  young  men,  we  keep 

*  them  in  perpetual  employment,  and  animate  them  to 

*  glory  by  every  thing  that  can  move  generous  minds ; 

*  with  our  women,    we  endeavour  the  same  by  ways 

*  adapted  to  their  genius.  But  our  greatest  care  of  all,  is 
'  to  make  marriage  esteemed  by  both  parties  the  hap- 
'  piest  state  that  can  be  wished  for  in  this  life.     This  we 

*  believe  to  depend  on  making  the  woman,  rather  than 
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'  the  man,  happy  and  fixed  In  her  choice;  because,  if  the 
.'  person  be  imposed  upon  her,  contrary  to  her  own  ii> 

*  cJination,  disHke,  or  revenge,  or  perhaps  a  more  shame- 
'  ful  passion,  will  make  her  seek  for  relief  elsewhere;  and 
'  where  women  are  not  virtuous,  men  will  be  le>vd.  We 

*  therefore  permit  the  woman  to  chuse  entirely  for  her- 
'  self,  and  the  men  to  make  their  addresses  where  they 

*  please:  but  the  woman  is  to  distinguish  her  choice  by  some 

*  signal  occasion  or  other,  and  that  too  not  without  great 

*  difficulties  on  both  sides,  which  being  surmounted,  they 
esteem  themselves  as  arrived  at  the  happy  part  of  all 

'  their  wishes.  The  most  ardent  and  tried  love  deler- 
'  mines  the  choice :  this  endears  the  man  to  her  on  the  one 

*  hand,  and  the  difficult)  of  finding  any  woman  who  has  not 
'  the  same  inducements  to  love  her  husband,  leaves  him 

*  no  encouragement  for  his  lawless  desires  among  married 
'  women  ;  and  the  single  women  are  either  so  early  en- 

*  gaged  with  their  lovers,  or  so  possessed  with  the  notion 
'  that  a  married  man  cannot  belop.g  to  her,  that  his  suit 
'  would  be  entirely  vain.     In  a  word,  we  do  not  allow 

*  the  least  temporal  interest  to  interfere  in. the  choice,  but 
'  rather  wish  our  young  people  should   be  mutually  at- 

*  tracted  by  esteem  and  affection.  Tlie  whole  business  of 
«  courtship  is  to  prove  their  constancy,  and  to  make  them 

*  so :  when  we  are  well  assured  of  this,  all  obstacles  are 

*  removed.  We  found  this  method  to  have  the  least  in- 
'  conveniencies  of  any,   and  the  best  means  to  preserve 

*  conjugal  fidelity,  on  which  the  good  of  families  so  much 
'  depends. 

*  When  our  nation,'  continued  he,  began  to  grow  very 
'  populous,  and  the  country  full  of  riches  and  plenty;  the 

*  promiscuous  conversation  of  our  young  men  and  women, 

with 
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'  with  some  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  governors,  was 
the  occasion  that  the  bounds  of  our  innocent  ancestors 

*  were  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  their  duly;  strange 

*  disorders  were  crept  among  our  youth  of  both  sexes ; 
'  our  men  grew  enervated  and  effeminate,  our  women 

*  wanton  and    enflamed;  unatural  abuses  wasted  their 

*  consitution ;  so  that  we  lost  thousands  of  our  young 
'  men  and  women,  without  knowing  what  was  the  cause: 

*  even  in  the  married  state,  the  women  began  not  to  be 

*  contented  with  one  man  ;  on  which  account  our  ances- 

*  tors  had  almost  resolved  to   keep  al!  our  women  from 

*  the    sight  of  men  till    they  were  married,  and  then  to 

*  deliver  them   up  to  their  husbands,  who  should  have  a 

*  despotick  right  over  them,  as  I  ?.m  informed  they  have 
'  in  other  nations.  They  imagined  this  to.  be  a  certain 
'  means  to  ascertain  the  legitimacy  of  their  children,  and 

*  to  prevent  jealousy,  the  first  cause,  however  dissembled, 

*  of  the  man's  dislike  to  his  wife.  Others  objected  a- 
'  gainst  this  severe  discipline,  and  said,  it  was  making 
'  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  creation  mere  slaves,  or 
'  at  least  mere  properties ;  that  it  was  to  give  a  fatal  check 
'  to  the  glory  of  a  free  people,  to  deprive  the  husband  of 

*  the  voluntary  love  of  his  moiety,  and  take  away  the 
'  most  endearing  part  of  conjugal  happiness.  To  this 
'  the  severer  side  answered,  that  the  women  where  come 

*  to  such  a  pass,  that  their  abuses  of  liberty  shewed  they 

*  were  scarce    capable   of   making  a  proper  use  of  it. 

*  However,  a  medium  betwixt  both  carried  it  for  that 
'  time.     The  injuries  of  the  marriage  state,  and  the  cor- 

*  ruption  of  youth,  which  was  the  occasion  of  it,  were 
'  judged  to  be  of  such  consequence  to   the   common- 

*  wealth,  that,  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  it  at  any  rate, 
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*  all  the  wise  men  and  governors  consulted  together,  and 

*  resolved  unanimously  (o  put  the  laws  I  mentioned  a- 
'  gainst  adultery  and    whoredom   in  execution,  causing 

*  proclamations  to  be  made  for  that  intent  throughout  the 

*  whole  empire.     All  corrupters  of  youth  of  hoth  sexes 

*  were  shut  up  immediately,  with  the  regulations  I  relat- 

*  ed  above,  of  having  grave  persons  always  in  the  com- 
'  pany  of  young  people,  whether  men  or  women.  They 
'  married  off  ail  that  were  of  age  for  it,  as  fast  as  they 
'  could  ;    but  quickly  found  the  number  of  inhabitants 

*  did  not  increase  as  usual,  their  native  vigour  being  ex- 
'  hausted  or  debilitated  by  their  unnatural  abuses ' 

{ Some. par agra/ths  seem  ivanting  171  this  /lart  of  Gaudentios  nar- 
rative, which  doubtless  were  very  cur  ions. '\ 
There  is  one  peculiar  method  allowed  by  them,  in 
which  they  differ  from  all  other  nations ;  for  whereas 
these  last  endeavour  to  preserve  their  young  people  from 
love,  lest  they  should  throw  themselves  away,  or  make 
disadvantageous  matches ;  the  former,  having  no  inte- 
rested views  in  that  respect,  encourage  a  generous  and 
honourable  love,  and  make  it  their  care  to  fix  them  in  the 
strictest  bonds  they  can,  as  soon  as  they  judge,  by  their  age 
and  constitution,  of  their  inclinations;  this  they  do  some- 
times by  applauding  their  choice,  but  mostly  by  raising 
vast  difficulties,  contrived  on  purpose  both  to  try  and  enhance 
their  constancy.  They  have  histories  and  stories  of  he- 
roick  examples  of  fidelity  and  constancy  in  both  sexes; 
but  particnlary  for  the  young  women,  by  which  they  are 
tauo-ht  rather  Ijo  suffer  ten  thousand  deaths  than  violate 
Iheir  plighted  faith.  One  may  say  they  are  a  nation  of 
faithful  lovers ;  the  longer  they  live  together,  the  more 
their  friendship  encreases,  and  infidcli'y  in  either  sex  is 

looked 
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looker!  upon  as  a  capital  crime.  Add  to  this,  that  be- 
ing all  the  same  in  rank  and  quality,  except  the  regard 
paid  to  eldership  and  public  employments,  nothing  but 
personal  merit,  and  a  liking  of  each  other,  determines  the 
choice;  there  must  be  signal  proofs  produced  that  the 
woman  prefers  the  man  before  all  others,  as  his  service 
must  be  distinguished  in  the  satne  manner.  Where  this 
is  approved  of  by  the  governors  or  elders,  if  the  woman 
insists  on  her  demands,  it  is  an  inviolable  law  that  that 
man  must  be  her  husband.  Their  hands  are  first  join- 
ed together  in  publick,  then  they  clasp  each  other  in  the 
closest  embrace,  in  which  posture  the  elder  of  the  place, 
to  shew  that  this  union  is  never  to  be  dissolved,  takes  a 
circle  of  the  finest  tempered  steel,  woven  with  flowers, 
and  first  lays  it  over  their  necks,  as  they  are  thus  clasping 
each  other,  then  round  their  waists,  and  last  of  all  round 
their  breasts,  or  hearts,  to  signify  that  the  ardency  of  their 
love  must  terminate  in  an  indissoluble  friendship  ;  which 
is  followed  by  infinite  acclamations  and  congratulations  of 
the  whole  assembly.  I  believe  the  world  cannot  furnish 
such  examples  of  conjugal  chastity  as  are  preserved  be- 
tween them  by  these  means.  Widowers  and  widows 
never  marry  single  persons,  and  but  rarely  at  all,  except 
left  young;  when  they  are  to  gain  each  other  as  before. 
By  such  prudent  precautions,  infinite  disorders  and  mis- 
fortunes to  the  commonwealth  are  prevented,  proceeding 
not  only  from  disproportionate  and  forced  marriages,  but 
from  the  licentiousness  of  idle  persons,  who  either  marry 
for  money,  or  live  on  the  spoil  of  other  people,  till  they 
can  get  an  advantageous  match.  This  is  a  short  sketch 
of  their  government  and  customs,  which  I  thought  would 
not  be  unacceptable  to  your  Reverences,  though  a  great 

man 
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many  other  customs  ofless  moment  will  occur  in  the  sequel 
of  my  life  to  which  I  now  return. 

The  Pophar  regent  made  choice  ofme  for  one  of  his  attend- 
ingcompanionsjwith  the  other  young  men  who  came  home 
with  us :  he  had  a  great  many  other  attendants  and  officers, 
deputed  by  common  consent  to  wait  his  orders  as  regent ; 
these  were  changed  every  five  years,  as  were  those  attend- 
ing the  governors  ofother  Nomes,  on  account  of  improve- 
ment ;  for,beingali  of  equal  quality, they  endeavourto  give 
them  as  equal  an  education  as  possible,  changing  their 
employments,  and  waiting  on  one  another  in  their  turns, 
by  the  appointment  of  their  respective  governors,  except 
those  whose  genius  or  choice  determines  them  to  arts  and 
sciences,  according  to  their  ceconomy  described  before. 
I  must  only   add,  that  having  such  a  high  value  for  their 
race,  no  one  thinks  it  a  disgrace  to  perform  the  meanest 
offices,  being  all  to  be  attended  in  like  manner  themselves 
when  it  comes  to  their  turns,  each  looking  on  the  honours 
done  to  every  branch  of  their  government  as  their  owjm. 
Hence  all    their  publick   ranks  and  ceremonies  are  (he 
most  magnificent   that  can  be  imagined  ;  there  is  scarce 
any  thing  done,  even  in  entertainments  between  the  pri- 
vate tribes,  but  there  are  proper  officers  deputed  for  it, 
and  all  expences  paid  out  of  the  common  stock,  with  de- 
puties and  overseers  for  every  thing.     Their  houses  are 
all  open  to  one  another,  with  a  long  gallery,  which  riin^ 
from  one  end  of  the  range  of  building  to  the  other.     The 
womens  apartments  are  joined  together ;   with  (he  men 
of  each  family  adjoining  to  their  own  women,    that  is, 
their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters.     The  women  have 
their  subaltern  officers  like  the  men.     The  first  apartment 
of  every  break  of  a  street  belongs  to- the  men,  then  the 

women's 
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women's  belonging  to  them;  then  the  woman  of  the  next 
family  joining  to  them,  and  their  men  beyond  them,  and 
so  on,  with  large  publick  halls  at  proper  distances  for 
publick  assemblies;  so  that  every  thing  they  do  is  a  sort 
of  paradox  to  us,  for  they  are  the  freest  and  yet  strictest 
people  in  the  world  ;  the  whole  nation,  as  I  observed  be- 
fore, being  like  one  universal  regular  college,  or  com- 
munity, than  any  thing  else.  The  women  are  perpetually 
employed  as  well  as  the  men  ;  it  is  their  business  to  work 
all  fine  garments  for  themselves,  and  the  men,  which 
being  much  the  same,  except  devices  and  flowers  for  their 
friends  and  lovers,  are  made  with  less  difficulty ;  the  chief 
difference  is  in  the  wearing  them.  But  the  chief  distinc- 
tion of  sexes,  is  in  the  ornaments  of  their  necks  and  hair. 
Crowns  and  fillets  are  worn  by  all,  just  after  the  model 
of  the  little  picture  your  Reverences  saw  in  the  cabinet;  all 
their  tapestry,  embroidery,  and  the  like,  with  infinite  other 
curiosities  are  the  works  of  their  women,  so  that  the  chief 
qualification  of  their  women  or  ladies,  for  they  are  all 
such,  is  to  excel  at  the  loom,  needle,  or  distaff.  Since  I 
came  there,  by  the  Pophar's  desire,  ihey  have  added  that 
of  painting,  in  which,  I  believe,  the  vivacity  of  their 
genius  will  make  them  excel  all  the  re^^t  of  the  world. 
Not  teaching  for  hire,  I  lhciiQ:ht  it  no  disgrace  in  me  to 
instruct  such  amiable  scholars  in  an  art  no  man  ou^ht  to 
be  a^^hamed  of.  It  is  a  thing  unknown  to  these  people 
for  young  ladies  of  any  degree,  or  even  young  men,  to 
have  nothing  else  to  mind  or  think  of  but  visits  and  dress. 
When  I  gave  them  an  account  of  the  lives  of  our  quality 
and  gentry,  they  cried  out — '  What  barbarians!  Can  any 
thing  become  beauty  more  than  knowledge  and  ingenuity  ?* 
They  seemed  to  have  such  a  contempt,  and  even  a  horror 
5  for 
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for  a  life  of  that  nalure,  that  the  young  ladles  asked  ine, 
with  great  concern,  if  our  ladies  had  any  lovers?  as  if  it 
were  impossible  to  love  a  woman  who  had  nothing  to  re- 
commend  her  but   what  nature  gave  her.     In  fine,  by 
the  description  I  gave  of  the  idle  life  of  our  ladies,  they 
judged  them  to  be  no  more  than  beautiful  brutes.     They 
asked  me  also,  if  I  did  not  think  myself  fortunate  by  my 
captivity,  where  I  met  with  ladies,  who  thought  the  or- 
naments of    the   mind   m,ore  desirable  than  those  of  the 
body  ;  and  told  me,  they  imputed  what  they  saw  in  me,  to 
my  good  fortune  of  being  born  of  their  race  by  the  mo- 
ther'sside;  nay,  could  scarce  believe  but  my  father  had  a 
mixture  of  tlieir  blood  by  someway  or  other.     I  assured 
them,  I  esteemed  myself  very  happy  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
so   m.any  charms  of  body  and  mind  ;   and  added,  that 
though  they  had  the  inestimable  happiness  of  being  born 
all  of  one  race,  without  any  mixture  of  foreign  vices,  yet 
in  effect,  al!  the  world  were  originally  brothers  and  sisters, 
as  springing  from  one  pair,  since  men  and  women  did  not 
rise  out  of  the  ground  like  mushrooms.     This  I  said  to 
give  them   a  little  hint  of  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
which  are  inseparably  linked  together.     But  to  return  to 
myself:  the  Pophar  being  my  nearest  relation,  took  me 
into  his  own  family,  as  his  constant  companion  and  atten- 
dant, when  he  was  not  on  the  publick  concerns;  where  I 
likewise  accompanied  him  sometimes,  and  received  most 
distinguishing  marks  of  his  favour.  He  would  often  confer 
with  me,  and  instruct  me  in  their  ways  and  customs,  and 
the  polity  of  their  government,  enquiring  frequently  into 
the  particulars  of  our  government,  both  civil  and  religious. 
He  never  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  to  conform  to  their 
religious  ceremonies,  and  my  own  good  sense  told  me  it 
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was  prudence  not  to  meddle  with  them.  I  rather  thought 
he  seemed  to  have  more  favourable  sentiments  of  our  re- 
h'gion,  as  such,  than  his  own,  though  he  was  prodigiously 
bigottcd  to  their  civil  customs  ;  saying,  it  was  impossible 
ever  to  preserve  a  commonwealth,  when  they  did  not 
live  up  to  their  laws  ,  which  should  be  as  few  and  as  sim- 
ple as  possible :  for  when  once  people  come  to  break 
in  upon  fundamentals,  all  subsequent  laws  would  not 
have  half  the  strenght  as  primary  ones.  To  these  he  ad- 
ded many  other  retlections,  that  shewed  him  a  man  of  con- 
summate wisdom,  and  worthy  the  high  post  he  bore.  He 
had  had  two  sons,  both  dead  ;  and  two  daughters  living  ; 
the  one  was  about  ten  years  old  when  I  arrived  there,  (it 
is  she  your  Reverences  saw  in  that  picture)  the  other  born 
the  year  before  the  Pophar  set  out  for  Grand  Cairo.  His 
lady,  much  younger  than  himself,  shewed  such  fresh  re- 
mains of  beauty,  as  demonstrated  that  nothing  but  what 
sprung  from  herself  could  equal  her;  both  the  Pophar  and 
his  consort  looked  on  me  as  their  own  son,  nor  could  I 
expect  greater  favour  had  1  really  been  so.  1  took  all 
the  care  imaginable  not  to  render  myself  unworth)'  of  it, 
?nd  both  revered  and  loved  them  beyond  what  I  am  able 
to  express;  though  indeed,  as  I  observed,  the  whole  race 
of  them  was  nothing  but  a  kingdom  of  brothers  and 
friends,  no  man  having  the  least  suspicion  or  fear  of  one 
another.  They  were  so  habituated  to  the  observance  of 
their  laws,  b}' their  natural  dispositions  and  the  never- 
ceasing  vigiiancy  of  their  governors,  that  they  seemed  to 
hcAQ  a  greater  horror  for  the  breach  of  their  laws,  than 
ihe  punishments  attending  it  ;  saying,  that  infinite  disor- 
ders might  be  committed  by  the  malicious  inventions  of 
men,  if  there  was  nothing  but  fear  to  keep  them  in  their. 
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duty.     Such    force  has  education  and  the  light  of  nature 
rightly  cultivated  ;   for  myself,  I  was  left  to  follow  what 
liberal  employment  I  had  a  mind  to.     Philosophy,  mu- 
sick,  and  painting,  had  been  the  chief  part  of  my  study 
and  diversion,  till  my  unhappy  captivity  and  the  loss   of 
my  brother  j  but  as  I  was  fallen  among  a  nation  of  philo- 
sophers, that  noble  science,  the  mistress  of  all  others,  made 
up  the  more  serious  part  of  my  employment;  though  at 
some  times,  by  thePophar  regent's  earnest  desire,  I  applied 
myself  to  the  other  two,  particularly  painting.  They  had 
a  great  many  old-fashioned  musical  instruments,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  performers  in  their  way,  who  attended 
their  feasts  and  publick  rejoicings;  but  their  musick,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  was  not  near  so  perfect  as  one 
might  have  expecled  of  so  polite  a  people,  and  did  not 
come  up  to  the  elevated  genius  of  our  Italians.     Their 
philosophy  chiefly  turned  oft  the  more  usefj!  part  of  it ; 
that  is,  the  mathematicks  and  direction  of  nature:  in  the 
moral  part  of  it  they  have  a  system,  or  rather  notion,  of 
vs'hich  I  forgot  to  acquaint  your  Reverences  before;    it  is 
a  too  high  and  exalted  notion  of  Providence,  if  that  ex- 
pression  may   be   allowed,   by   which  they  imagine  all 
things  to  be  so  governed  in  this  world,  that  whatever  in- 
jury a  man  does  to  another,  it  will  be  returned  upon  him 
or  his  posterity,  even  in  this  world,  in  the  same  manner, 
'  or  even  in  a  greater  degree,  than  what  he  did  to  others. 
\_Iriquisitoy.      You'll   be   pleased    to  explain  }'Our  own 
sentiments    in    this  particular,  since  we   hope  you    don't 
deny   that  fundamental  lavv  of  nature  and  religion,  viz. 
That  the  divine  Providence  presides  over  alj  things;  and 
as  for  sublunary  things,  we  presume  you    believe  that 
Providence  does  not  oiily  shew  itself  in  the  wonderful 
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production  and  harmony  conspicuous  in  all  natural 
causes  and  effects,  beyond  all  the  wit  and  art  of  men  ;  but 
also  over  tlie  moral  part,  that  is,  the  free  actions  of  men, 
by  suitable  rewards  and  punishments  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  to  make  an  equal  and  just  compensation  for  all  the 
good  and  evil  of  this  life,  as  God  is  the  just  and  equal 
Father  of  all.  So  pray  explain  yourself  that  we  may 
know  your  real  sentiments  on  that  head. 

Gaudentio.  I  hope  reverend  Fathers,  I  shall  convince 
you,  my  sentiments  are  really  orthodox  in  this  point ;  no 
man  has  more  reason  to  magnify  Providence  than  myself; 
but  heathenish  people  may  carry  a  just  belief  to  super- 
stition. That  there  is  a  providence  over  (he  physical 
part  of  the  world,  no  man  who  has  any  just  knowledge  in 
nature  can  be  ignorant,  since  he  may  be  convinced  by 
the  least  insect,  every  thing  being  adapted  to  ifs  peculiar 
ends,  with  such  art  and  knowledge  in  the  Author  of  it, 
that  all  the  art  and  knowledge  of  men  can't  do  the  like  ; 
and  by  consequence  not  being  able  to  make  itself,  it  must 
be  produced  by  a  cause  infinitely  knowing  and  foreseeing. 
Then,  as  to  the  moral  part  of  the  world,  the  same  reason 
shews,  that  since  the  great  Creator  descends  so  low  as  to 
take  care  of  the  least  insect,  it  is  incredible  to  think  that 
the  noblest  part  of  the  world,  that  is,  the  free  actions  of  men, 
should  be  without  his  care.  Bat  as  he  has  given  them  tlie 
glorious  endowments  of  free  will,  the  same  Providence  knows 
how  to  adapt  the  direction  of  them  by  ways  and  means  suit- 
able to  their  beings  ;  that  i^,  by  letting  them  know  his 
will,  and  proposing  suitable  rewards  and  punishments, 
for  their  good  and  bad  actions ;  which  rewards  and 
punishments,  it  is  evident,  are  not  always  seen  in 
this  life,  since  the  wicked  often  prosper,  and  the  good 
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suffer,  but  bj  consequence  must  be  reserved  for  another  State. 

But  these  people  not  having  a  just  notion  of  the  next 
life,  though  they  believe  a  future  state,  carry  matters  so  far, 
that  the}-  think  every  injury  done  to  another  will  be  some 
way  or  other  retaliated  upon  the  aggressor,  or  his  poste- 
rity, in  this  life;  only  they  say,  the  punishment  al- 
ways falls  the  heavier  the  longer  it  is  deferred.  In 
this  manner  do  they  account  for  all  the  revolutions  of 
the  earth,  but  one  wicked  action  is  punished  by  another.; 
that .  the  descendants  of  the  greatest  monarchs  have 
been  lost  in  beggary  for  almost  endless  generations,  and 
the  persons  that  dispossessed  them  treated  after  the  same 
manner  by  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  former;  and  so 
on:  which  notion,  in  my  opinion  is  not  just,  since  a  sin- 
cere repentance  may  W!])e  offthe  most  grievous  offences. 
But  as  persons,  generally  speaking,  are  more  sensibly 
touched  with  the  punishments  of  this  life,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  there  are  often  most  signal  marks  of  aveng- 
ing providence  in  this  life  in  order  to  deter  the  wicked. 

Inquisitor.     Goon.  — 

Finding  the  Pophar  had  a  prodigious  fancy  for  paint- 
ing, by  some  indifferent  pieces  he  had  picked  up,  I  appli- 
ed myself  wiih  extraordinary  diligence  to  that  art,  parti- 
cularly since  he  would  have  me  teach  his  daughter,  whose 
unparalleled  charms,  though  but  in  the  bud,  made  me 
insensible  to  all  others.  By  frequent  drawing,  1  Jiot  only 
pleased  him  and  others,  but  almoft  myself;  every  one 
there,  men  and  women,  were  to  follow  some  art  or  sci- 
ence :  the  Pophar  desired  me  to  impart  my  art  to  some 
of  the  voung  people  of  both  sexes;  saying,  there  were 
very  great  encouragem.ents  for  the  inventors  of  any  new 
'arts,  which  I  might  justly  claim  a  title  to.     I  did  so;  and 
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before  I  left  (he  place,  1  had  the  pleasure  to  see  some  of 
them  equal,  or  even  excel  their  master. 

These  were  the  chief  employments  of  my  leisure  hours ; 
though.  I  was  forced  to  leave  them  for  considerable  in- 
tervals to  attend  the  regent  in  the  private  visitations  of 
his  charge,  which  he  did  fiequently  from  time  to  time, 
sometimes  to  one  Nome,  sometimes  to  another,  having 
an  eye  over  all,  both  officers  and  people.  These  visita- 
tions were  rather  preservations  against,  than  remedies  for, 
any  disorders.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  commonwealth 
was  like  a  great  machine  with  different  movements, 
which  if  frequently  visited  by  the  artist,  the  least  flaw  being 
taken  notice  of  in  time,  was  not  only  soon  remedied,  but 
was  a  means  of  preserving  all  the  rest  in  a  constant  and 
regular  motion  ;  but  if  neglected,  would  soon  disorder  the 
motions  of  other  parts,  and  either  cost  a  great  dealto  repair, 
or  bring  the  whole  machine  to  destruction.  Unless  on 
publick  solemnities,  which  are  always  very  magnificent, 
the  Pophar  (not  to  burden  his  people)  went  about  without 
any  great  train,  accompanied  by  only  an  assisting  elder  or 
two,  the  young  Pophar  and  myself:  he  had  frequent  conver- 
sations with  the  subalterns,  and  even  with  the  meanest 
artisans,  calling  them  his  children  ;  and  they  having  re- 
course to  him  as  their  common  father.  For  the  first  five 
years  of  his  regency,  the  only  difficulty  we  had  of  any 
moment  to  determine  was  an  affair  of  the  most  delicate 
nature  I  ever  heard:  though  it  does  not  concern  myself- 
I  shall  relate  it  to  your  Reverences  for  the  peculiar  circum" 
stances  of  it,  being  a  case  entirely  new,  as  well  as  un- 
provided for  by  the  laws  of  their  constitution. 

The  case  was  this :  two  twin  brothers  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  same  woman  aud  she  with  them.  The  men  an.d. 
the  woman  lived  in  different  parts  of  the  same  Nome,  and 
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met  accidentally  at  one  of  their  great  solemnities ;  \i  was 
at  the  feast  of  the  Sun,  which  is  kept  twice  a  year, 
because,  as  I  informed  your  Reverences,  their  kingdom 
lies  between  the  tropicks,  but  more  on  this  side  the  line  than 
the  other.  This  situation  is  the  occasion  that  they  have 
two  springs  and  two  summers.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
spring,  there  are  great  feasts  in  every  Nome,  in  honour  of 
the  Sun ;  they  are  held  in  the  open  fields,  in  testimony  of  his 
being  the  immediace  cause  (in  their  opinion)  of  the  pro- 
duction of  all  things.  All  the  sacrifice  they  offer  io  him 
are  five  little  pyramids  of  incense,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  Nomes,  placed  on  the  altar  in  plates  of  gold 
till  they  take  fire  of  thernselves.  Five  young  men,  and  as 
many  women,  are  deputed  by  the  governors  to  perform 
the  office  of  placing  (he  pyramids  of  incense  on  the  altar  : 
they  are  clad  in  their  spangled  robes  of  the  colour  of  the 
Nome,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  marching  up  two  by 
two,  a  man  and  a  woman,  between  two  rows  of  young 
men  and  women  placed  theatre- wise  one  above  ano- 
ther ;  and  make  the  most  l^eautiful  show  that  eyes  can 
behold.  It  happened  that  one  of  the  tv/in  brothers  was 
deputed,  with  the  young  lady  I  am  speaking  of,  to  make 
the  first  couplg  for  placing  the  incense  on  the  altar.  They 
marched  up  on  different  sides  till  they  came  to  the  altar  : 
when  they  have  placed  their  incense,  they  salute  each 
other,  and  cross  down,  the  men  by  the  ranks  of  the  wo- 
men, and  the  women  by  the  men,  which  they  do  with  a 
wonderful  grace  becoming  such  an  august  assembly.  The 
design  of  this  is  to  encourage  a  decorum  in  the  carriage  o 
the  young  people,  and  give  them  a  sight  of  each  other  in 
their  greatest  lustre.  When  the  five  couple  have  per- 
formed their  ceremony,  the  other  ranks  come  two  by  tw^o 
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to  the  altar,  saluting  each  other-,  and  crossing  as  before, 
by  which  means  the  young  people  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  every  man  and  woman  in  the  whole  company, 
though  the  placing  of  them  is  done  by  lot.  If  they  have 
not  any  engagement  before,  they  generally  take  the  first 
liking  to  one  another  at  such  interviews,  and  the  woman's 
love  and  choice  being  what  determines  the  marriage, 
without  any  view  of  interest,  being,  as  I  said,  all  equal  in 
quality,  the  yOung  gallants  make  it  their  business  to  gain 
the  affection  of  the  person  they  like  by  their  future  ser- 
vices. To  prevent  inconveniences  of  rivalship  at  the 
beginning,  if  the  man  be  the  person  the  woman  likes,  he 
presents  her  with  a  flower  just  in  the  bud,  which  she  takes 
and  puts  in  her  breast.  If  she  is  engaged  before,  she 
shews  him  one,  to  signify  her  engagement ;  which  if  in 
the  bud  only,  shews  the  courtship  is  gone  no  farther  than 
the  first  proposal  and  liking  ;  if  half  blown,  or  the  like.  It 
is  an  emblem  of  further  progress;  if  full  blown,  it  signifies 
that  her  choice  Is  determined,  from  whence  they  can 
never  recede ;  that  is,  she  can  challenge  the  man  that 
presents  it,  but  he  cannot  challenge  her  till  she  has  worn 
it  publlckly.  If  any  dislike  should  happen  after  that, 
they  are  to  be  shut  up  never  to  have  any  husband.  If 
she  has  no  engagement,  but  does  not  approve  of  the  per- 
son, she  makes  him  alow  courtesy,  with  her  eyes  shut  till 
he  is  gone  away.  The  women,  it  Is  true,  for  all  this, 
have  some  little  coquettish  arts,  dissembling  their  aflfeclions 
now-and-then,  but  not  often.  If  the  man  be  engaged, 
he  wears  some  favour  or  other  to  shew  It  5  if  he  likes  not 
the  woman,  he  presents  her  with  nothing;  if  the  woman 
should  make  some  extraordinary  advances,  without  any 
of  his  side,  she  has  liberty  to  live  a  maid,  or  to  be  disposed 
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ofamongthev^'idovvs,  bedng  looked  upon  as  such,  who,  by 
the  by,  marry  none  but  widowers.  But  to  return  to  the  twins 
It  happened  that  the  brother  who  went  with  thclady  to 
the  altar,  seeing  she  had  no  bud  upon^er  breast,  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  she  with  him  ;  the  awe  of  the  cere- 
mony hindered  them  from  taking  any  furthernotice  of  one 
another  at  that  fime.  As  she  went  down  the  ranks,  the 
other  brother  saw  her,  and  fell  in  love  with  her  likewise, 
and  contrives  to  meet  her  with  a  bud  in  his  hand,  just  as 
the  ceremony  ended,  which  she  accepts  of,  taking  him  to 
be  the  person  who  had  marched  up  with  her  to  the  altar; 
but  being  obliged  to  go  off  with  the  other  young  ladies, 
whether  the  concern  she  had  been  in,  in  performing  the 
ceremony  before  such  an  illustrious  assembly,  or  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  or  the  joy  she  conceived  in  finding  her  af- 
fection reciprocal,  or  altogether,  had  such  an  effect,  that 
she  fell  in  a  fainting  fit  among  her  companions;  who 
opening  her  bosom  in  haste,  not  minding  the  flower,  it 
fell  down,  and  was  trod  under  foot.  Just  as  she  was  re- 
covered, tiie  brother  who  performed  the  ceremony,  came 
up  and  presented  his  bud,  she  thinking  it  had  been  that  she 
had  lost,  received  it  with  a  look  that  shewed  he  had 
made  a  greater  progress  in  her  aflfections  than  what  the 
flower  expressed  ;  the  laws  not  permitting  any  further 
conversation  at  that  juncture,  they  retired  to  their  res- 
pective habitations.  Some  time  after,  the  brother  who 
had  the  luck  to  present  the  first  flower,  whom  for  dis- 
tinction I  shall  call  the  younger  brother,  as  he  really  was, 
found  a  way  to  make  her  a  visit  by  stealth,  at  a  grated 
window,  which,  as  I  observed,  was  publickly  prohibited 
by  the  wise  governors,  but  privately  connived  at  to  en- 
hance their  love.  He  came  to  her,  and  after  some  amor- 
4-  ous 
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Oils  conversation,  makes  bold  to  present  her  the 
more  advanced  mark  of  his  affection,  which  she  accepted 
of,  and  gave  him  in  return  a  scarf,  worked  wiih  hearts 
separated  by  Httle  brambles,  to  shew  there  were  some 
difficulties  for  him  to  overcome  yet;  however,  they  gave 
one  another  mutual  assurances  of  love,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  profess  himself  her  lover,  without  declaring  her 
name,  for  some  private  reasons  she  had.  Not  long  after, 
the  elder  brother  came,  and  procured  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  her  at  the  same  window.  The  night  was  very 
dark,  so  that  he  could  not  see  the  second  flower  which  she 
had  in  her  bosom,  only  she  received  him  with  greater 
signs  ofjoy  and  freedom  than  he  expected ;  but  reflecting 
on  the  signs  he  had  remarked  in  her  countenance,  and  after 
her  illness  by  a  sort  of  natural  vanity  for  his  own  merits, 
flattered  himself  that  her  passion  was  rather  greater  than 
his,  excused  himself  from  being  so  long  without  seeing 
her,  and  added,  that  if  he  were  to  be  guided  by  the  height 
of  his  flame,  he  would  see  her  every  night-  She  reflect- 
ing how  lately  she  had  seen  him,  thought  his  diligence 
was  very  extraordinary,  but  imputed  it  to  the  ardour  of 
his  passion ;  in  fine,  she  gave  him  such  assured  signs  of 
love,  that  he  thought  in  himself  that  he  might  pass  the 
middle  ceremony,  and  present  her  with  a  full-blown 
flower  to  make  sure  of  her.  She  took  it,  but  told  him  she 
would  not  wear  it  for  some  time,  till  she  had  passed  some 
forms,  and  had  further  proof  of  his  constancy ;  but  for  his 
confirmation  of  her  aflfection,  she  put  out  her  hand  as  fat 
as  the  grate  would  permit,  which  he  kissed  with  all  the 
ardour  of  an  enflamed  lover,  giving  her  a  thousa«id  as- 
surances of  his  fidelity,  and  she  in  return  gave  him  a  rib- 
band with  two  hearts  interwoven  with  her  own  hair 
I  separated 
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separated  only  by  a  little  hedge  of  pomegranates  almost 
ripe,  to  shew  that  the  time  of  gathering  the  fruit  was 
nigh  at  hand.  Thus  were  the  three  lovers  in  the  greatest 
degree  of  happiness  imaginable;  the  brothers  wore  her 
favors  on  all  publick  occasions,  congratulating  each  other 
for  the  success  in  their  amours ;  but  as  lovers  affect  a  se- 
crecy in  all  they  do,  never  telling  one  another  who  were 
the  objects  of  their  affection.  The  next  great  feast  drew 
on,  when  the  younger  brother  thought  it  was  time  to  pre- 
sent the  last  mark  of  his  affection,  in  order  to  demand  her 
in  marriage,  which  was  usually  performed  in  those  pub- 
lick  solemnities.  He  told  her  he  hoped  it  was  now  time 
to  reward  his  flame,  by  wearing  the  open  flower,  as  a  full 
sign  of  her  consent,  and  gave  her  a  full-blown  artificial 
carnation,  with  gold  flames  and  little  hearts  on  the  leaves, 
interwoven  with  wonderfuU  art  and  ingenuity.  She 
thinking  it  had  been  a  repetition  of  the  ardour  of  his  af- 
fection, took  it,  and  put  it  in  her  bosom  with  all  marks  of 
tenderness,  by  which  the  fair  sex  in  all  countries  know 
how  to  reward  all  the  pains  of  their  lovers  in  a  moment. 
Upon  this  he  resolved  to  ask  her  of  her  parents,  which 
was  the  only  thing  necessary  on  his  side,  the  woman  hav- 
ing a  right  to  demand  any  man's  son  in  the  kingdom,  if 
he  had  but  presented  her  with  the  last  mark  of  his  affec- 
tion. The  elder  brother  having  given  in  his  some  time 
before,  thought  the  parents  approbation  was  the  only 
thing  wanting  on  his  side,  and  resolves  the  same  day  on 
the  same  thing.  They  were  strangely  surprised  to  meet 
one  another  ;  but  seeing  the  different  favours,  they  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  When  the  father  came, 
they  declared  the  cause  of  their  coming,  in  terms  which 
fully  expressed  the  agony  of  their  minds :  the  father  was 
5  in 
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in  as  great  concern  as  tliey  were,  assuring  them  that  he 
had  but  one  daughter,  who  he  was  confident  would 
never  give  such  encouragement  to  two  lovers  at  the  same 
time,  contrary  to  their  laws;  but  seeing  their  extreme 
likeness,  he  guessed  there  must  be  some  mistake.  Upon 
this  the  daughter  was  sent  for,  who  being  informed  it  was 
to  declare  her  consent  in  the  choice  of  her  lover,  came 
down  with  four  flowers  in  her  bosom,  not  thinking  but 
tlie  two  full-blown  had  belonged  to  the  same  person,  since 
she  had  received  two  before  she  had  worn  the  first.  The 
description  the  poets  gave  of  the  goddess  Venus  rising 
out  of  the  sea,  could  not  be  more  beautiful  than  the  bloom 
that  appeared  in  her  cheeks  when  she  came  into  the 
room.  I  happened  to  be  there  present,  being  sent  be- 
fore by  the  Pophar,  to  let  the  father  know  of  the  regent's 
intended  visit ;  that  being  a  considerable  officer,  he  might 
order  his  concerns  accordingly.  As  soon  as  the  young 
lady  heard  the  cause  of  their  coming,  aud  saw  them  in- 
distinguishably  like  each  other,  with  the  publick  signs  of 
her  favours  wrought  with  her  own  hand,  which  they 
brought  along  with  them,  she  screamed  out--' I  am  betray- 
ed r  and  immediately  fell  into  a  swoon,  fiat  on  the  floor,  aU 
K'ost  bet  ween  her  two  lovers.  The  father,  in  a  condition 
very  little  better,  fell  down  by  his  daughter,  and  bathing 
her  with  his  tears,  called  to  her  to  open  her  eyes,  or  he 
must  die  along  with  her.  The  young  men  stood  like  statues, 
withrage  and  despair  in  their  looks  at  the  same  time.  1  being 
the  only  indifferent  person  in  tlie  room,  although  extreme- 
ly surprised  at  the  event,  called  her  mother  and  woman 
to  come  to  her  assistance;  who  carried  her  into  another 
room,  undressed  her,  and  by  proper  remedies  brought  her 
at  last  to  herself.  The  first  word  she  said  was—'  Oh, 
I  '2  '  Beriila  ! 
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'  Berilla!  what  have  you  done  ?'  All  the  rest  was  noth« 
ing  but  sobs  and  sighs,  enough  to  melt  the  hardest  heart. 
When  she  was  in  a  condition  to  explain  herself,  she  de- 
clared, she  liked  the  person  of  the  man  who  went  up  with 
her  to  the  altar ;  that  some  time  after,  the  same  person, 
as  she  thought,  had  presented  her  with  the  first  marks  of 
his  affection,  which  she  accepted  of,  and  in  fine  had  given 
her  consent  by  wearing  the  full-blown  flower;  but  which 
of  the  two  brothers  it  belonged  to  she  could  not  tell;  ad- 
ding, that  she  was  willing  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
ctders,  or  to  undergo  what  punishment  they  thought  fit 
for  heedless  indiscretion;  but  protested  she  never  design- 
ed to  entertain  two  persons  at  the  same  time,  but  took 
them  to  be  the  same  person.  The  care  of  their  marriages 
being  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  their  goverment,  and 
there  beiug  no  provision  in  the  law  for  this  extraordinary 
case,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Pophar  regent,  who 
was  to  be  there  in  a  few  days :  guards  in  the  meaji  time 
•were  set  over  the  brothers,  for  fear  of  mischief,  till  a  full 
hearing.  The^ffair  was  discussed  before  the  Pophar  re- 
gent, and  the  rest  of  the  elders  of  the  place.  The  three 
I  )vers  appeared  before  them,  each  in  such  agony  as  can- 
not be  expressed.  The  brothers  were  so  alike,  it  was 
hard  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other:  the  regent  asked 
them,  which  of  the  two  went  up  to  the  altar  with  the 
young  lady  ;  the  elder  said  it  was  he,  which  the  younger 
did  not  deny ;  the  lady  being  interrogated,  owned  she 
designed  to  entertain  the  person  who  went  up  with  her  to 
the  altar,  but  went  no  further  than  the  first  liking.  Then 
they  asked  which  of  the  two  brothers  gave  the.first  flower; 
the  younger  said  he  presumed  he  did,  since  he  fell  in  love 
with  her  as  she  went  dovvn  the  ranks,  and  contrived  to 
1  give 
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give  her  (he  flower  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over, 
not  knowing  of  his  hrother's  affection,  neither  did  she 
bear  any  mark  of  engagement,  but  accepted  of  his  ser- 
vice; the  lady  likewise  owning  the  receipt  of  such  a 
flower,  but  that  she  lost  it,  fainting  away  in  the  crowd  : 
but  when,  as  she  thought,  he  restored  it  to  her,  she  did 
not  like  him  quite  so  \\e\Y,  as  when  she  received  it  ^he 
first  time,  supposing  them  to  be  the  same  person.  Being; 
asked  who  gave  her  the  second,  third,  and  last  mark  of 
engagement,  it  appeared  to  be  the  younger  brother, 
whose  flower  she  wore  publickly  in  her  bosom  ,•  but 
then  she  received  the  full-biown  flower  from  the  elder 
brother  also.  The  judges  looked  at  one  another  for  some 
time,  not  knowing  well  what  to  say  to  tl)e  matter.  Tlien 
the  regent  asked  her,  when  she  gave  her  consent,,  if  she  did 
understand  the  person  not  to  be  iiim  Ihat  w^ent  up  with 
her  to  the  altar.  She  owned  she  did,  which  was  the  elder  ; 
but  in  fact,  had  phiced  her  affections  on  the  person  who 
gave  her  the  first,  flower,  which  was  the  younger.  Tiien 
the  tv\o  brothers  were  placed  before  her,  and  she  was 
asked,  that,  supposing  she  were  now  at  liberty,  without 
any  engagement,  which  of  the  two  broth.ers  she  would 
chuse  for  a  husband?  She  stopt,  and  bkished  at  the  ques- 
tion;  but  at  length  ifaid,  the  younger  had  been  more 
assiduous  in  his  courtship;  and  wiih  that  burst  into  tears-, 
casting  a  look  at  the  younger  brolher,  which  easily  shew^ 
ed  the  sentiments  of  her  heart  FIvery  one  was  in  the 
last  suspence  how  the  regent  would  determine  tiie  case ; 
and  the  young  men  expressed  such  concern  in  their  look «;;, 
as  if  the  final  sentence  of  life  and  death,  happiness  or 
misery,  was  to  be  pronounced  to  tiiem;  when  the  regent, 
with  a  countenance  partly  severe  as  well  as  grave,  turning 
I  3  the 
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towards  the  young  lady-'  Daughter,*  said  he,  *  your  ill  for- 
tune, or  indiscretlonjhasdeprivedyoufromhavinaeitherof 
them :  both  you  cannot  have,  and  you  have  given  both  an  e- 
qual  right :  if  either  of  them  will  give  up  their  right,  you  may 
marry  the  other,  not  else.-What  do  you  say,  sons,'  says  he, 
'  will  you  coi>tribu'e  to  make  one  of  you  happy  ?*  They 
both  persisted  they  would  not  give  up  their  right  till  the 
last  gasp.  *  Then,*  says  the  regent,  turning  to  the  lady, 
who   was  almost  dead   with  fear  and  confusion,  '  since 

*  neither  of  them  will  give  up  their  right,  I  pronounce 

*  sentence  ori-you,  to  be  shut  up  from  the  commerce  of 
'  men,  till  the  death  of  one  of  your  lovers;  then  it  shall 
'  be  left  to  your  choice  to  marry  the  survivor/  So  giv- 
ing orders  to  have  her  taken  away,  the  court  was  going 
to  break  up,  when  the  younger  brother,  falling  on  his 
knees,  cries  out — *  I  yield   my  right,  rather  than  the  a- 

*  doiable  Berilla  should  be  miserable  on  my  account;  let 

*  me  be  shut  up  from   the  commerce  of  men,  for  being 

*  the   occasion  (^f  so  divine  a  creature's   misfortune. — 

*  Brother,  take  her,  and  be  happy — And  you,  divine 
'  Berilia  only  pardon  the  confusion  my  innocent  love  has 
'  brought  upon  you  ;  and  then  I  shall  leave  the  world  in 
'  peace/  Here  the  whole  court  rose  up,  and  the  young 
man  v  as  going  out,  vvhen  the  regent  stepped  him. 
'   Hold,   son,'  says  he,  *  t];ere  is  a  greater  hnpj  iness  pre- 

*  paring  for  you  tlian  you  expect;  Berilia  is  yours; 
'  you  alone  deserve  her,  you  prefer  her  good  to  your 
'  own  ;  and  as  I  find  her  real  love  is  for  you,  here  join 
'  your  hands,  as  I  find  your  hearts  are  already/  They 
were  married  immediately  ;  the  regent  leaving  behind 
him  a  va^t  idea  not  only  of  his  justice,  but  wisdom,  in 
so  intricate  a  case.  I  drew  an  historical  piece  of  paint- 
ing 
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Ing  of  this  remarkable  trial,  expressing  as  nigli  as  I  could 
the  postures  and  agonies  of  the  three  lovers,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  divine  Isyphena,  the  regent's  daughter, 
te!h"ng  her,  that  if  she  were  to  accept  of  flowers,  as  that 
young  lady  did,  she  would  ruin  all  the  youths  of  Mczo- 
rania.  She  received  it  blushing,  and  said  slie  shcmld  never 
receive  any  but  from  one  hand,  nor  even  that,  if  she 
thought  she  should  do  him  any  harm  ;  adding,  that  she 
thought  her  father  had  given  a  just  judgment  ;  then  wav- 
ed the  discourse  with  such  innocence,  yet  knowledge  of 
what  she  said,  that  I  was  surprised  lo  the  last  degree  ;  not 
being  able  to  guess  whether  I  had  offended  her  or  not. 

These  visitations  in  the  company  of  the  Pophar,  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  the  different  parts  and 
chief  curiosities  of  the  v\  hole  empire.  Their  great  town'^, 
especially  the  heads  of  every  Nome,  were  built,  as  I  said, 
much  afLer  the.same  form,  differing  chiefly  in  the  situati- 
on, and  are  principally  designed  for  the  wintrr  residence, 
for  their  courts  and  colleges,  but  parrticularly  for  instruct- 
ing and  polishing  their  youlh  of  both  sexes,  and  such  ad- 
mirable care  and  o^cont)my,  to  avoid  all  dissoluteness  and 
idleness,  that,  as  1  observed  before,  there  is  no  such  thing 
kuDwn,  as  for  persons  to  have  no  other  Business  on  their 
hands  but  visits  and  dress ;  esteeming  those  no  better 
than  brutes  and  barbarians  who  are  not  constantly  em- 
ployed in  improving  their  natural  talents  in  some  art  or 
science.  Their  villas,  or  places  of  pleasure,  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  with  most  beautiful  variety  :  tlie 
villages  and  tov\ns  built  for  manufactures,  trades,  con 
veniency  of  agriculture,  &c.  are  innumerable;  their 
canals,  and  great  lakes,  some  of  them  like  little  seas,  are 
very  frequent,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  cour.try  will 
4  I  allavv; 
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allow;  with  pleasure-houses  and  pavilions^  built  at  due 
distances,  round  the  borders,  interspersed  with  islands 
and  groves,  some  natural,  some  artificial,  where  at  pro- 
per seasons  you  might  see  thousands  of  boats  skimming 
backwards  and  forwards,  both  for  pleasure  and  profit  of 
catching  fish,  of  which  there  is  an  inexhaustible  store. 
There  are  also  vast  forests  of  infinite  variety  and  delight, 
distinguished  here  and  there  with  theatrical  spaces  or 
lawns,  either  natural,  or  cut  out  by  art,  for  the  conven- 
iency  of  pitching  their  tents  in  the  hot  seasons;  with  such 
romantick  scenes  of  deep  vales,  hanging  woods,  and 
precipices,  natural  falls,  and  cascades  j  or  rather  catar- 
acts of  water  over  the  rocks,  that  all  the  decorations  of 
art  are  nothing  but  foils  and  shadows  to  those  majestick 
beauties  of  nature;  besides  glorious  prospects  of  differ- 
ent kinds  over  the  edges  of  the  mountains  where  we 
passed  in  our  visitations,  sometimes  presenting  us  with 
a  boundless  view  of  the  most  delicious  plains  in  the 
world  ;  in  other  places,  having  our  view  terminated  with 
other  winding  hills,  exaling  their  reviving  perfumes  from 
innumerable  species  of  natural  fruits  and  odoriferous 
shrubs.  Travelling  thus  by  easy  journeys,  staying  or 
advancing  in  oui  progress  as  we  thought  fit,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  with  infinite  delight  the  effects 
of  industry  and  liberty,  in  a  country  where  nature  and  art 
seemed  to  vie  wiih  each  other  in  their  different  produc- 
tions. There  was  another  extraordinary  satisfaction  I 
received  from  these  visitations,  which  was,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and  partaking  of  their  grand  matches,  or 
rather  companies,  if  I  may  use  the  expression  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  All  the  young  people  with  their  governors, 
or  all  who  are  able  or  willing  to  go,  at  particular  seasons 

disperse 
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-  disperse  themselves  for  these  hunts  all  over  the  kingdom :: 
the  country  being  so  prodigiously  fertile,  that  it  furnishes 
them,  almost  spontaneously,  with  whatever  is  necessary, 
or  even  delectable  for  life,  the  people  living  in  some  mea- 
sure in  common^. and  having  no  other  interest-but  that  of 
a  well  regulated  community.     They  leave  the  towns  at 
certain  seasons,   and  go  and  live  in  tents  for  the  conven- 
iency  of  hunting  and  fishing,  according  as  the  country 
and  seasons  are  proper  for  each  recreation  :  the  flat  part: 
of  the   country   (though   it  is   generally  more  hilly  than, 
campaign)  is  stocked  with  prodigious  quantities  of  fowl 
and  game,  as  pheasants,   partridges  of  different  kinds,, 
much  larger  than  our  wild  hens  ;   turkeys,  and  peacocks,, 
"with  other  species  of  game,  which  we  have  not  i-   I'aly  ; 
iiares  almost  innumerable,,  but  no  conies  that  ever  I  sa'v,, 
unless  we  call  conies  a  lesser  sort  of  hare,  which  fee;;  and; 
run  along  the  elites  and  rocks,  but  do  not  burrow  as  ours  do . 
There.is  also  a  sort  of  wild  goat,  much  less  than  ours,  not 
very  fleet,  of  a  very  high  ta^te,  and  prodigious  fat.     They 
take  vast  quantities  of  all  sorts,  but  still  leave  a   sufficient 
stock  to  supply  nest  season,  except  hurtful  beasts,  which, 
they  kill  whenever  they  can.    But  the'r  great  hunts  are  in. 
the  mountains  and  woodland  parts  of  the  country,  vvhere- 
the  forests  are  full  of  infinite  quantities- ol  ma«;f  and  fruits,, 
and  other  food  for  wild  beasts  of  all   kinds  ;   but.  particu- 
larly stags  of  four  or  five  different  species,  some  of  which,, 
almost  as    big  as  a  horse,   keep    in    the  wildest    parts, 
whose  flesh  they  dry  and  season   with  spices,  and  is  the 
richest  tbod  I  ever  tasted..     Then-  wild  swine  are  of  two^ 
kinds,  some   vastly   targe,   others  very  Jittle.   ivA  much, 
bigger  than  a  lamb,  but  prodigiously  Her  .-.      This  last  is. 
most  delicate  ipeat,  feeding  on  the  masts  and  wild  [ani<  in 
1 5.  the 
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the  thickest  parts  of  the  groves ;  and  multiplying  exceed- 
ingly, where  they  are  not  disturbed,  one  sow  bringing 
sixteen  or  eighteen  pigs ;  so  that  I  have  seen  thousands  of 
them  caught  at  one  hunting-match,  and  sent  in  presents 
to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  they  have  none  ; 
which  is  their  way  in  all  their  recreations,  having  persons 
appointed  to  carry  the  rarities  of  the  country  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  to  the  governors  parents  and  friends  left  behind. 
When  they  go  out  to  their  grand  hunt,  they  chuse  some 
open  vale,  or  vast  lawn,  as  far  in  the  wild  forest  as  they 
can ;  where  they  pitch  their  tents,  and  make  their  ren- 
dezvous :  then  they  send  out  their  most  courageous  young 
men,  in  small  bodies  of  ten  in  a  company,  well  armed, 
each  with  his  spear  and  his  fusil  slung  on  his  back,  which 
last  of  late  years  they  find  more  serviceable  against  the 
wild  beasts  than  spears,  having  got  samples  of  them  from 
Persia.  These  go  quietly  through  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  forest  at  proper  distances,  so  as  to  meet  at  -such  a 
place,  which  is  to  view  the  ground,  and  find  a  place  pro- 
per to  make  their  stand,  and  pitlfli  their  toils,  They  are 
often  several  days  out  about  this;  but  are  to  make  no 
-iOlse,  nor  kill  any  wild  beast,  unless  attacked,  or  they 
come  upon  him  In  his  couch,  at  unawares,  that  they  may 
not  disturb  the  rest.  When  they  have  made  their  report, 
several  thousands  of  them  surround  a  considerable  part  of 
the  forest,  standing  close  together  for  their  mutual  assist- 
ance, making  as  great  a  noise  as  they  c^n,  with  dogs, 
drums,  and  rattles,  and  other  noisy  instruments,  to  fright- 
en the  game  towards  the  centre,  that  none  may  escape 
the  circle.  When  this  is  done,  all  advance  in  a  breast, 
encouraging  their  dogs,  sounding  their  horns,  beating 
their  drums  and  rattles,  that  the  most  courageous  beasts 

arc 
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are  a!I    roused,  and  run  before  them  Awards  the  centre, 
tiil   by    this   means  they    have  driven    togetlier    several 
hundreds   of  wild   beasts,   lions,  tigers,  elks,  wild  boars 
stags,  foxes,  hares,  and   in  fine  all  sorts  of  beasts  that  a 
widiin  that  circle.     It  is  most  terrible  to  see  such  a  hcaj.. 
ot  cruel   beasts  gathered  together,  grinning  and  roaring 
at  one  another,  in  a  most  frighlfal  manner  :  but  the  wild 
boar  is    the  master  of  all;    whoever  comes  near  him  in 
that  rage,  even  the  largest  lion,  he  strikes  at  him  with  his 
tu^ks  and  makes  him  keep  his  distance.     When  they  are 
brought  within  a  proper  compass,   they  pitch  their  toils 
round  them,  and  inclose  them  in,  every  man  joining  close 
to  his   neighbour,   holding  out  their  spears  to  keep  them 
off.     U  any  beast  should  endeavour  to  make  his  escape, 
w:hich  some  will  do  now  and  then,  (particularly  the  wild 
boars)  ihey  run  against  the  poijits  of  thie  spears,  and  make 
very  martial  sport.     1  was  told,  that  an  enraged  wild  sow 
once  broke   through  three  files  of  spears,  overturned  the 
men,  and   made  a  gap,  that  set  all  the  rest  a  running  al- 
most in  a  body  that  way,  so  that  they  people  were  forced 
to  let  them  take  their  career,  and  lost  their  labour.     But 
now  they   have  men   ready  with  their  fusils  to  drop  any 
beast  that  should  offer  to  turn  a-head.      When  they  are 
enclosed,  there   is  most  terrible  work,  the  greatest  beasts 
fighting  and  goring  one  another,  for  rage  and  spight,  and 
the  more  fearful  running  into  the  toils  lor  shelter.     Then 
our   men   with  their  fusils  drop  the  largest  as  fast  as  they 
ran.     When  they  intend   to    shoot  the  wild  boar,  throe 
or  four  aim  at  him  at  a  time,  to  be  sure  to  drop  hi.n.or 
disable  him,  otherwise  he  runs  full  at  the  last  that  mound- 
ed  him,  with    such  fury,    that  sometimes  he  vviii  break 
the   strongest  toils;    but   his   companions  all  join  their 
J  6  fpCAis, 
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Spears  to  keep  him  off.  When  they  have  dropped  all 
that  are  dangerous,  and  many  as  they  have  a  mmd^, 
they  open  their  toils,  and  dispatch  all  that  are  gasping. 
I  have  known  above  five  hundred  head  of  beasts  of  all 
sorts  killed  in  one  day.  When  all  is  over,  they  carry 
off  tlieir  spoil  to  the  rendezvous,  feasting  and  rejoicing, 
and  sending  presents  as  before. 

There  is  oftentimes  very  great  danger,  when  they  go 
through  the  woods  to  make  discovery  of  their  haunts ; 
because,  if  in  small  companies,  some  stubborn  beast 
or  other  will  attack  them  directly  ;  every  man,  therefore, 
as  I  said,  has  a  fusil  slung  at  his  back,  and  his  spear  in 
his  hand  for  his  defence.  Being  once  in  one  of  their  par- 
ties, we  came  upon  a  prodigious  wild  boar,  as  he  was 
lying  in  his  haunt  5  some  of  us  were  for  passing  by  him, 
but  1  thought  such  a  noble  prey  was  not  to  be  let  go;  so 
we  surrounded  him,  and  drew  up  to  him,  with  more 
courage  and  curiosity  than  prudence  :  one  of  my  com* 
panions,  who  was  my  inhmate  friend,  being  one  of  those 
who  conducted  me  over  the  desarts,  went  nigher  to  him 
than  ihe  rot,  with  his  spear  in  his  hand,  stretched  out  rea* 
d)f  to  receive  him,  in  case  he  should  come  at  him  j  at 
which  the  beast  started  up  of  a  sudden,  with  a  noise  that 
■would  have  terrifttd  the  stoutest  hero,  and  made  at  him 
with  such  a  fury,  that  we  gave  him  over  for  lost.  He 
stood  his  ground  with  so  much  courage,  and  held  his 
spear  so  firni  and  exact,  that  he  run  it  directly 
up  the  mouth  of  the  beast  quite  into  the  inner  part 
of  his  throat ;  the  boar  roared  and  t^hook  his  head  in 
a  terrible  manner,  endeax'ouring  to  get  the  spear 
out,  which  if  he  had  done,-all  the  world  could  not  have 
saved  the  young  man.  I,  seeing  ihe  danger,  ran  in  with 
tJfcC  8ame  precipitancy,  and  clapping  the  muzzle  of  mj 
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gun  almost  close  to  his  side,  a  little  behind  his  fore, , 
shoulder,  shot  him  quite  through  the  body;  so  he  drop- 
ped down  dead  before  us.  Just  as  we  thought  the  dan- 
ger was  over,  the  sow,  hearing  his  cry,  came  rushing  on 
us,  and  that  so  suddenly,  that  before  1  could  turn  myself 
with  my  spear,  she  struck  at  me  beliind  with  her  snout, 
and  pushing  on,  knocked  me  down  with  her  impetuosity; 
and  the  place  being  a  little  shelving,  she  came  tumbling 
quite  over  me,  which  was  the  occasion  of  saving  my  life. 
Ashamed  of  the  foil,  but  very  well  apprised  of  the  danger, 
I  was  scarce  got  on  my  feet,  and  on  my  guard,  wlien, 
making  at  me  alone,  though  my  companions  came  in  to 
my  assistance,  she  pushed  at  me  a  second  time  with  equal 
fury.  1  held  my  spear  with  all  my  might,  thinking  to, 
take  her  in  the  mouth;  but  missing  my  aim,  I  look  her 
Justin  the  throat,  where  the  head  aud  neck  join,  and. 
thrust  my  spear  with  such  force,  her  own  career  meeting, 
rae,  that  I  struck  quite  through  her  windpipe,  the  spear 
sticking  so  fast  in  her  neck-bone,  that  when  she  dropt,  we 
could  scarce  get  it  out  again.  She  tossed  and  reeled  her 
head  a  good  while  betore  she  fell;  but  her  wind  pipe 
being  cut,  and  bleeding  inwardly,  she  was  choaked.  My 
companions  had  hit  her  with  their  spears  on  the  sides 
and  back ;  but  her  hide  and  bristles  were  so  thick  and 
hard,  they  did  very  little  damage.  They  all  applauded 
my  courage  and  victory,  as  if  1  had  killed  both  the  swine. 
But  I,  as  justice  required,  ijjave  the  greatest  part  of  the 
glory,  for  the  death  of  the  boar,  to  the  courageous  dex- 
terity of  the  young  man,  who  had  exposed  himself  so 
generously,  and  hit  him  so  exactly  in  the  tliroat.  We  left 
the  carcases  there,  not  being  able  to  lake  them  with  us; 
but  marking  the  place,  we  came  afterwards  with  some 

others 
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Others  to  carry  them  off.  I  had  the  honour  to  carry  the 
boar's  head  on  the  point  of  my  spear;  which  1  would  have 
given  to  the  young  man,  but  he  refused  it,  saying,  that  I 
had  not  only  killed  it,  but  saved  his  life  in  the  bargain. 
The  honour  being  judged  to  me  by  every  one,  I  sent  it 
as  a  present  to  the  divine  Isyphena ;  a  thing  allowed  by 
their  customs,  though  as  yet  I  never  durst  make  any  de- 
claration of  love.  She  accepted  of  it,  but  added,  she 
hoped  I  would  make  no  more  such  presents;  and  ex- 
plained herself  no  further. 

These  people  having  no  war?,  nor  single  combats  with 
one  another,  which  last  are  not  allowed  for  fear  of  des- 
troying their  own  species,  have  no  other  way  of  shewing 
their  courage  but  against  wild  beasts,  where,  without 
waiting  for  any  express  order  of  their  superiors,  they 
will  expose  themselves  to  a  great  degree,  and  sometimes 
perform  exploits  worthy  the  greatest  heroes. 

Their  fishing  is  of  two  kinds;  one  for  recreation  and 
profit;  trie  other  to  destroy  the  crocodiles  and  alligators, 
which  are  only  found  in  the  great  lakes,  and  the  rivers 
that  run  inlothem,  and  that  into  the  hotter  and  campaign 
parts  of  the  country.  In  some  of  the  lakes,  even  the 
largest  they  cannot  live;  in  olhers  they  breed  prodigious- 
ly. As  they  fish  for  them  only  to  destroy  them,  they 
ch.use  the  properest  time  for  this  purpo-se,  that  is,  when 
the  eggs  are  hatching;  which  is  done  in  the  hot  sands, 
-by  the  sides  of  the  rivers  and  lakes.  The  old  on  es  are 
not  only  very  ravenous  at  that  time,  but  lie  lurking  in 
the  water  near  their  eggs,  and  are  so  exceeding!)  fierce, 
that  there  is  no  taking  their  eggs,  unless  you  first  contrive 
to  kill  the  old  ones.  Their  way  to  fish  for  them  is  this : 
they  beat  at  a  distance,  by  the  sides  of  the  rivers  and 
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lakes  where  they  breed,  which  makes  the  old  ones  hide 
themselves  in  the  water;     Then  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
young  men  row  quietly  backward  and   forward  on  the 
water  where   tiiey  suppose  the  creatures  are ;  having  a 
great  many  strong  lines  with  hooks,  made  after  the  man- 
ner offish-hooks,   well  armed   as  far  as  the  throat  of  the 
animal   reaches.     These    hooks   they    fasten   under  the 
wings  of  ducks  and  water- fowls,  kept  for  the  purpose, 
which  they  let  drop  out  of  the  boat,  and  swim  about  the 
lake.     Whenever  the  ducks  come  over  the  places  where 
the  creatures  are,  tliese  last  strike  at  them,  and  swallow 
the   poor  ducks   immediately,   and  so   hook  themselves 
with   the  violence  and  check  of  the  boat.     As  soon  as 
one  is  hooked,  they  tow  him,  floundering  and  beating  the 
water  at  a  strange  rate,  till  they  have  brought  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  water  at  a  distance  from  the  rest  of  his  com- 
panions, who  all  lie  nigh  the  banks;  then  the  other  boats 
surround  him,   and   dart  their  harping-spears  at  him  till 
they  kill  him.     These  harping-spears  are  pointed  with 
the  finest  tempered   steel,  extremely  sharp,  with  beards 
to  hinder  them   from  coming  out  of  his  body;  there  is  a 
line  fastened  to  the  spear,  to  draw  it  back,  and  the  crea- 
ture along  with  it ;  as  also  to  hinder  the  spear  from  flying 
too  far,  if  they   miss  their  aim.     Some  of  them  are  pro- 
digious dexterously  at  it ;  but  there  is  no  piercing  the  crea- 
ture but  in  his  belly,  which  they  must  hit  as  he  flounces 
and  rolls  himself  in  the  water.     If  a  spear  hits  the  scales 
of  his   back,   it  will  fly  ofT  as  from  a  rock,  not  without 
some  danger  to  those  who  are  nigh,  though  they  general- 
ly know  the  length  of  the  string.     I  was  really  apprehen- 
sive of  those  strange  fierce  creatures  at  first,  a^id  as  it  was 
a  considerable  time  before  I  could  dart  with  any  dexterity; 
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but  the  desire  of  glory,  and  the  applauses  given  to  those- 
that  excel,  who   have  their  skins   carried  like  trophies 
before   their  mistresses ;   these  and  the  charms  of  the  re- 
gent's daughter,  so  inspired  me,  that  I  frequently  carried 
the  prize. 

It  is  one  of  the  finist  recreations  in  the  world ;  you  might 
see  several  hundred  boats  at  a  time,  either  employed,  or 
as  spectators,  with  shouts  and  cries,  when  the  creature 
is  hit  in  the  right  place,  that  make  the  very  banks  tremble.. 
When  they  have  killed  all  the  old  ones,  they  send  their 
people  on  shore,  to  rake  for  the  eggs,  which  they  burn 
and  destroy  on  the  spot ;  not  but  some  will  be  hatched 
before  the  rest,  and  creep  into  the  water,  to  serve  for 
sport  the  next  year.  They  destroy  these  animals,  not 
only  for  their  own  security  in  the  use  of  the  lakes,  but 
also  to  preserve  the  wild  fowl  and  fish,  which  are 
devoured  and  destroyed  by  the  crocodiles. 

But  the  fishing  on  the  great  lake  Gilgol,  or  Lake  of 
Lakes,  is  without  any  danger;  there  being  no  alligators 
JB  that  w^ater,  and  is  only  for  recreation  and  profit  of  the- 
fish.  The  lake  is  above  a  hundred  Italian  miles  in  cir- 
cumf^rence^-'.  At  proper  seasons,,  the  whole  lake  is 
covered  with  boats,  great  numbers  of  (hem  full  of  ladies 
to  see  the  sport,  besides  what  are  on  the  islands  and  shores, 
with  trumpets,  liautboys,  and  other  musical  instruments, 
playing  all  the  while.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
different  kinds  of  fish  the  lake  abounds  with ;  many  of 
tliera  we  know  nothing  of  in  Europe;  though  they  have 


*  The  lake  Mcris  in  Egypt,  according  to  Diodorus  Sicnlus  and 
Herodotus,  quoted  by  the  Bishop  of  Mcaux  (Hist.  Uni.  Sect.  3.) 
■was  a  hundred  and  fourscoie  French  leagues  in  circumference. 
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some  like  ours,  but  mucli  larger,  as  pikes,  or  fish  like  a 
pike,  two  or  three  yards  long;  a  fish  like  a  bream,  a  yard 
and  half  over ;  carps  forty  or  fifty  pounds  weight ;  they 
catch  incredible  numbers  of  them,  some  kinds  in  one  part 
of  the  lake,  some  in  another.  They  fish  in  this  manner, 
and  afterwards  feast  on  what  they  catch,  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  if  the  season  prove  kind,  retiring  at  night 
to  their  tents,  either  on  the  islands  on  shore,  where  there 
are  persons  employed  in  drjing  and  curing  what  are  pro- 
per for  use;  sending  presents  of  them  into  other  parts  of 
the  country,  in  exchange  for  venison,  fowl,  and  the  like. 
Though  there  are  noble  lakes  and  ponds,  even  in  the 
forests,  made  by  the  inclo-.iires  of  the  hills  and  woods, 
that'  are.  stored  with  excellent  fish ;  yet  they  are  entirely- 
destitute  of  the  best  sort,  that  is,  sea  fish,  which  we  have 
in  such  quantities  in  Europe.  When  this  fishing  is  over,, 
they  retire  to  their  towns,  because  of  the  rainy  seasons^ 
which  begin  presently  after. 

I  am  now  going  to  enter  on  a  part  of  my  lif^,  which  I 
am  in  some  doubt,  whether  it  is  proper  to  lay  before  your 
Reverences  or  not :  I  mean  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys 
and  anxieties,  of  a  young  man  in  love;  but  in  an  honour- 
able way,  with  no  less  a  person  than  the  daugliter  of  the 
regent  of  this  vast  empire.  I  shall  not  however  enter 
into  the  detail  of  tlie  many  various  circumstances  attend- 
ing such  a  passion;  bnt  shall  just  touch  on  some  particu- 
lar passages,  which  were  very  extraordinary  even  in  a 
passion  whieh  generally  of  itself  runs  into  extremes. 
Your  Reverences  will  remember,  that  there  is  no  real 
distinction  of  quality  in  these  people,  nor  any  regard  either 
to  interest  or  dignity,  but  merely  to  perstanal  merit;  their 
chief  view  being  to  render  tl>it  state  happy  which  makes 
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up  the  better  part  of  human  life.  I  had  nothing  therefore 
to  do  in  this  affair,  but  to  fix  my  choice,  and  endeavour 
to  please  and  be  pleased.  My  choice  was  soon  deter- 
mined ;  the  first  time  I  saw  the  incomparable  Isyphena, 
the  regent's  daughter,  though  she  was  then  but  ten  years 
old,  ten  thousand  budding  beauties  appeared  in  her,  with 
such  unutterable  charms,  that  though  I  as  good  as  des- 
paired of  arriving  at  my  wished  for  happiness,  I  was  re- 
solved to  fix  there,  or  no  where. 

I  observed,  when  I  w^as  first  introduced  in  to  her  com' 
pany  by  the  regent  her  father,  that  she  had  her  eye  fixed 
on  me,  as  a  stranger,  as  I  supposed,  but  yet  with  more 
than  a  girlish  curiosity.  I  was  informed  afterwards,  that 
she  told  her  play-fellows,  that  that  stranger  should  be  her 
husband,  or  no  cne.  The  wise  Pophar  her  father  had 
observed  it;  and  whether  it  was  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  sex,  and  their  unaccountable  fondness  for  strangers,  or 
whether  he  disapproved  of  the  thought,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
he  was  resolved  to  try  both  our  constancies  to  the  utmost. 
1  was  obliged  by  the  Pophar  to  teach  her  and  some  other 
young  ladies,  as  well  as  some  young  men,  to  paint ;  but  it 
was  always  in  the  father  or  mother's  company.  Not  to 
detain  your  Reverences  with  matters  quite  foreign  to, 
and  perhaps  unworthy  your  cognizance,  it  was  five  yji-ars 
before  I  durst  let  her  see  the  least  glimmering  of  my  af- 
fection. She  was  now  fifteen,  which  was  the  height  cf 
her  bloom.  Her  father  seeing  she  carried  no  mark  oFany 
engagement,  asked  her  in  a  familiar  way,  if  her  eyes  had 
made  no  conquests:  she  blushed,  and  said  she  hoped  not. 
He  told  me  also  as  a  friend,  that  I  wa-^  older  than  their 
customs  cared  to  allow  young  men  to  live  single,  and  w  ith 
a  smile,  asked  me,  if  the  charms  of  the  Bassa's  daughter 

of 
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of  Grand  Cairo  had  extinguished  in  me  all  thoughts  of 
love.  I  told  him  there  were  objects  enough  in  Mezo- 
rania  to  make  one  forget  any  thing  one  had  seen  before, 
but  that  being  a  stranger,  I  was  willing  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  genius  of  the  people,  lest  I  should 
make  any  one  unhappy.  1  was  just  come  back  from  one 
of  our  visitations,  when  I  was  struck  with  the  most 
lively  sense  of  grief  I  ever  felt  in  my  life.  I  had  always 
observed  before,  that  Isyphena  never  wore  any  sign  of 
engagement,  but  then  I  found  she  carried  a  bud  in  her 
bosom.  I  fell  ill  immediately  upon  it;  which  she  perceiv- 
ing, came  to  see  me  without  any  bud,  as  she  used  to  go  be- 
fore, keeping  her  eyes  upon  me  to  see  what  effect  it  would 
have.  Seeing  her  continue  without  any  marks  of  engage- 
ment, I  recovered,  and  made  bold  to  tell  her  one  day, 
that  I  could  not  but  pity  the  miserable  person,  whoever  he 
was,  that  had  lost  the  place  in  her  bosom,  he  had  before  ; 
she  said  unconcernedly,  that  both  the  wearing  and  taking 
away  the  flower  from  her  bosom,  was  done  out  of  kind- 
ness to  the  person.  I  was  then  so  taken  up  wiih  contrary 
thoughts,  that  I  did  not  perceive  she  meant  to  try  whe- 
ther she  was  the  object  of  my  thoughts  or  not.  How- 
ever, finding  she  carried  no  more  marks  of  engagement, 
I  was  resolved  to  try  my  fortune  for  life  or  death;  when 
an  opportunity  offered  beyond  my  wish.  Her  mother 
brought  her  to  perfect  a  piece  of  painting  she  was  draw- 
ing :  I  observed  a  melancholy  and  trouble  in  her  counte- 
nance I  had  never  seen  before;  that  moment  the  mother 
was  sent  for  to  the  regent,  and  I  made  use  of  it  to  ask  her, 
what  it  was  that  affected  her  in  so  sensible  a  manner.  I 
pronounced  these  words  with  such  emotion  and  concern 
on  my  own  part,  that   she  migiit  easily  sec  1  was  in  some 
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very  great  agony.  She  exp.-essed  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
at  the  question,  insomuch,  that,  without  answering  aword, 
she  got  up  and  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  me  leaning 
against  the  wall  almost  without  life  or  motion.  Oiher  com- 
pany coming  in,  I  was  roused  out  of  ray  lethargy,  and  slunk 
away  to  my  own  apartment,  but  agitated  with  such  number- 
Jess  fears,  as  left  me  almost  destitute  of  reason.  However^ 
I  was  resolved  to  make  a  most  just  discovery,  and  to  be 
fully  determined  in  my  happiness  or  misery.   There  was  a 
grated  window  on  the   back   side  of  the  palace,  where 
I  had  seen  Isyphena  walk  sometimes,  but  never  dared  ta 
approach  ;  I  went  thither  in  the  evening,  and  seeing  her 
by  herself,  I  ventured  to  it,  and  falling  on  my  knees, 
asked  her,  for  heaven's  sake,  what  was  the  matter,  or  if 
I  had  offended  her?  She  immediately  burst  into  tears,  and 
just  said — *  Ask  no  more,^  and  withdrew;  though  I  cane 
notsay  with  any  signsofindignation.  Sometime  after, I  was 
sent  for  to  instruct  her  in  the  finishing  of  her  piece.  I  must 
tell  your  Reverences,  that  1  had  privately  drawn  that  picture 
of  her  which  you  sav*^,  and  put  the  little  boy  in  afterwards.. 
Jn  a  hurry  I  had  left  it  behind  me  in  my  closet,  and  the  Pop- 
har  finding  it  by  accident,  had  taken  it  away  without  my 
knowledge,  and  shewn  it  to  the  mother;  and  making  as 
if  he  did  not  mind  Isyphena,  who  stood  by,  and  saw  it 
(as  she  thought,  undiscerned)  seemed  to  talk  in  a  threat- 
iiing  tone  to  the  mother  about  it.     When    I  came  in,  I 
had  just  courage  enough  to  cast  one  glance  at  Isyphena^ 
when,  methought,  I  saw  her  eyes  meet  mine,  and  shew 
a  mixture  of  comfort  and  trouble  at  the  same  time.     As 
this  subject  cannot  be  very  proper  for  your  Reverences 
ears^i  I  shall  comprise  in  half  an  hour  what  cost  me  whole 
years  of  sighs  and  solicitude,,  though  happily  crowned  at 

last 
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last  with  unspeakable  joys.  Tliis  trouble  in  Isyphena 
was,  that  having  made  herself  mistress  of  the  pencil,  she 
had  privately  drawn  my  picture  in  miniature,  wliich  she 
kept  secretly  in  her  bosom,  and  it  having  been  discovered 
by  the  mother,  as  that  which  I  had  drawn  was  by  the 
father,  to  try  her  constancy  he  had  expressed  the  utmost 
indignation  at  it :  iDut  Isyphena's  greatest  trouble  was, 
lest  I  should  know,  and  take  it  for  a  discovery  of  her  love, 
before  I  had  made  any  overtures  of  mine.  In  process 
of  time  we  came  to  an  eclaircisement :  she  received  my 
two  first  flowers;  but  because  I  was  half  a  stranger  to 
their  race,  we  were  to  give  some  more  signal  proof  of  onr 
love  and  constancy  than  ordmary :  we  had  frequently 
common  occasions  offered  us,  such  as  might  be  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  trials.  She  was  the  paragon  not 
only  of  the  kingdom,  but  possibly  of  the  universe,  for  all 
perfections  that  could  be  found  in  the  sex.  Her  stature 
was  about  the  middle  size,  the  just  proportion  of  her 
shape  made  her  really  taller  than  she  seemed  to  be;  her 
hair  was  black  *  indeed,  but  of  a  much  finer  gloss  than 
the  rest  of  the  sex,  nor  quite  so  much  curled,  hanging 
down  in  easy  tresses  over  her  shoulders,  and  shading 
some  part  of  her  beautiful  cheeks.  Her  eyes,  though  not 
so  large  as  o.ir  Europeans,  darted  such  lustre,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sweetness  and  vivacity,  that  it  was  impossible  not 
to  be  charmed  with  their  rays ;  her  features  were  not  only 
the  most  exact,  but  inimitable  and  peculiar  to  herself. 
In  fine,  her  nose,  mouth,  teeth,  turn  of  the  face,  all  con- 
curring together  to  form  the  most  exquisite  symmetry. 


*  Tl«  awhor  being  an  Italian,  did  not  think  black  hair  so  beau- 
liful. 
*    '  and 
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and  adorned  with  a  bloom  beyond  all  the  blushes  of  the 
new-born  Aurora,  rendered  her  the  most  charming,  and 
the  most  dangerous  object  in  nature.  The  noblest  and 
gayest  of  youths  of  all  the  land  paid  their  homages  to  her 
adorable  perfections,  but  all  in  vain :  she  avoided  doing 
hurt  u'here  she  could  do  no  good;  she  did  not  so  much 
scorn,  as  shut  her  eyes  to  all  their  offers,  though  such  a 
treasure  gave  me  ten  thousand  anxieties  before  I  knevr 
what  share  I  had  in  it ;  but  when  once  she  received  my  ad- 
dresses, the  security  her  constant  virtue  gave  me  was 
proportionable  to  the  immense  value  of  her  person.  For 
my  part,  I  had  some  trials  on  my  side.  I  was  surrounded 
with  beauties,  who  found  a  great  many  ways  to  shew  me, 
they  had  no  dislike  to  me.  Whether  being  a  stranger, 
of  different  features  and  make  from  their  youth,  gave 
them  a  more  pleasing  curiosity,  or  the  tallness  of  my 
stature,  something  exceeding  any  of  theirs,  or  the  gaiety 
of  my  temper,  which  gave  me  a  freer  air  than  is  usual 
among  them,  being,  as  I  observed  naturally  too  grave, 
(be  that  as  it  will)  Isyphena's  bright  sense  easily  saw  I 
made  some  sacrifices  to  her.  But  we  had  greater  trials 
than  these  to  undergo,  which  I  shall  briefly  relate  to  your 
Reverences,  for  the  particularity  of  them.  When  I 
thought  I  was  almost  arrived  at  the  height  of  my  hap- 
piness, being  assured  of  the  heart  of  the  divine  Isyphena, 
the  Pophar  came  to  me  one  day  with  the  most^eeming 
concern  in  his  countenance  I  ever  remarked  in  him,  even 
beyond  that  of  the  affair  with  the  great  bassa's  daughter. 
After  a  little  pause,  he  told  me,  he  had  observed  the  love 
between  his  daughter  and  myself;  that,  out  of  kindness 
to  my  person,  he  had  consulted  with  their  wise  men  about  it, 
who  all  concluded,  that,  on  account  of  my  being  a  stranger, 

and 
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and  not  of  their  race  by  the  father's  side,  I  could  never 
marry  his  daughter ;  so  that  I  must  either  solemnly  re- 
nounce all  pretensions  to  Jier,  or  be  shut  up  for  ever  vs'ith- 
out  any  commerce  with  his  people,  till  death.  '  But/ 
says  he,  '  to  shew  that  we  do  justice  in  your  merit,  you 
'  are  to  have  a  public  statue  erected  in  your  honour,  be- 

*  cause  you  have  taught  us  the  art  of  painting;  which  is 
'  to  be  crowned  with  a  garland  of  flowers  by  the  most 
'  beautiful  young  woman  in  the  kingdom  ;  thus  you  will 
'  live  to  glory,  though  you  are  dead  to  the  world.  But 
'  if  you  will  renounce  all  pretensions  to  my  daughter,  we 
'  will  furnish  you  with  riches,  sufficient,  with  the  hand- 
'  someness  of  your  person,  to  gain  the  greatest  princess 
'  in  the  world,  provided  you -will  give  a  solemn  oath  never 
'  to  discover  the  way  to  this  place.'  I  fell  down  on  my 
knees  before  him,  and  cried  out—',  Here  take  me,  shut 
'  me  up,  kill  me,  cut  me  In  a  thousand  pieces,  I  will  never 
'  renounce  Isyphena.^  He  said  ho  more,  but  that  their 
laws  must  be  obeyed.  I  observed  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he 
went  out,  which  made  me  see  he  was  in  earnest.  I  had 
scarce  time  to  reflect  on  my  miserable  state,  or  rather 
was  incapable  of  any  reflection  at  all,  when  four  persons 
came  in  with  a  dismal  heaviness  in  their  looks,  and  bade 
me  come  along  with  them;  they  were  to  conduct  me  to 
the  place  of  my  confinement.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Pophar  goe .^  to  his  daughter,  and  tells  her  the  same  thing, 
only  addmg,  that  I  was  to  be  sent  back  to  my  own  coun- 
try, loaded  with  such  immense  riches  as  might  procure 
me  the  love  of  any  woman  in  the  world.  «  For/  says 
he,  *  those  barbarians,'  meaning  the  Europeans   '  will 

*  marry  their  daughters  to  any  one  who  has  but  riches 
'  enough  to  buy  them  ;  the  men  will  do  the  same  with 

*  respect^ 
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'  respect  to  the  women  ;  let  the  woman  be  whose  claugh- 
f  ter  she  will :  if  she  had  but  money  enough  to  purchase 
a  kingdom,  a  king  would  marry  her.*  Before  he  had 
pronounced  all  this,  Isyphena  had  not  strength  to  hear  it 
out,  but  fell  down  in  a  swoon  at  his  feet :  when  she  was 
come  to  herself,  he  endeavoured  to  comfort  her,  and  ad- 
ded, that  she  was  to  have  the  young  Pophar*s  son,  a 
youth  about  her  age  ;  for  though  he  was  not  old  enough 
to  govern,  he  was  old  enough  'to  have  children.  He 
went  on  and  told  her,  I  was  to  have  a  statue  erected  in 
honour  of  me,  to  be  crowned  by  the  fairest  woman  in  all 
Mezorania;  '  Which,' says  he,  'is  judged  to  be  your* 
'  self;  and,  if  you  refuse  it,  Amnophilla  is  to  be  the  per- 
'  son.'  This  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  next  Isyphe- 
na, and  by  some  thought  equal  to  her,  whose  signs  of 
approbation  and  liking  to  my  person  I  had  taken  no  no- 
tice of,  for  the  sake  of  Isyphena.  She  answered  with  a 
resolution  that  was  surprizing,  even  to  her  father,  that 
she  would  die  before  she  should  be  wanting  to  her  duty, 
but  that  their  laws  allowed  her  to  chuse  whom  she  pleas- 
ed for  her  husband  without  being  undutiful;  that  as  for  the 
crowning  of  the  statue,  she  accepted  of  it,  not  for  the 
reason  he  gave,  but  to  pay  her  last  respects  to  my  memo- 
jy,  who,  she  was  sure,  would  never  marry  any  one  else. 
As  for  the  young  Pophar,  she  would  give  her  answer 
•when  this  ceremony  was  over.  When  all  things  were^ 
ready  for  it,  there  was  public  proclamation  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  Nome,  that  whereas  I  had  brought  into  the 
kingdom,  and  freely  communicated  to  them,  the  noble  art 
of  painting,  I  was  to  have  a  public  statue  erected  in  my 
honour,  to  be  crowned  with  a  crown  of  flowers  by  the 
'hand  of  the  fairest  woman  in  all  Mezorania.  Accord- 
ingly 
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Ingly,  a  statue  of  full  proportion,  of  the  finest  polished 
marble,  was  erected  in  one  of  their  spacious  squares, 
with  my  name  engraven  on  the  pedestal  in  golden  cha- 
racters, setting  fortii  the  service  I  had  done  to  the  com- 
'  men  wealth,  &c.  The  statue  had  the  picture  of  l^yphena 
on  one  hand,  and  the  emblems  of  the  art  in  the  other. 
,The  last  kindness  I  was  to  receive,  was  to  be  permitted  to 
see  the  ceremony  with  a  perspective  glass  from  the  top 
of  a  high  tower  belonging  to  the  place  of  my  confine- 
ment, from  whence  I  could  discern  every  minute  cir- 
cumstance that  passed.  Immediately  the  crowd  opened 
to  make  way  for  Isyphena,  who  came  in  the  regent's 
triumphant  chariot,  drawn  by  eight  white  horses,  all  ca- 
parisoned with  gold  and  precious  stones,  herself  more 
resplendent  than  the  sun  they  adored.  There  was  a  scaf- 
fold, with  a  throne  upon  it,  just  close  to  the  statue, 
with  gilt  steps  for  her  to  go  up  to  put  the  crown  on  the 
l^eadoflt.  As  soon  as  she  appearedi  a  shout  of  joy  ran 
through  the  whgle  crowd,  applauding  the  choice  of  her 
beau<y,  and  tiie  work  she  was  going  to  perform  ;  then 
proclafnation  was  made  again  for  the  same  intent,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  of  the  ceremony.  When  all  was  silent, 
she  steps  from  the  throne  to  the  degrees  with  the  crown 
in  her  hand,  holding  it  up  to  be  seen  by  all,  supported  by 
Amnopliilla  and  Menisa,  two  of  the  mo^U  beautiful  virgins 
after  herself.  There  appeared  a  serenity  in  the  looks  of 
I<;yphena  beyond  what  could  be  expected,  expressing  a 
fixed  resolution  at  the  same  time:  as  soon  as  she  put  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  statue,  wliich  was  applauded 
with  repeated  shouts  and  acclamations,  she  stood  still  i'of 
some  time,  v^ith  an  air  that  shewed  she  was  determined 
for  some  great  action;  then  turning  to  the  officers,  ordered 

K  tliClQ  ' 
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them  to  make  proclamation,  that  every  one  should  re- 
•mark  what  she  was  going  to  do.  A  prolound  silence  en- 
-suing  through  the  whole  assembly,  she  vvent  up  the  ste|):^ 
again,  and  taking  out  the  most  conspicuous  flower  in  the 
whole  crown,  first  put  it  in  the  right-hand  of  the  statue, 
and  then  clapt  it  in  her  bosom,  with  the  other  two  she 
had  received  from  me  before,  as  a  sign  of  her  consent  for 
marriage,  v.  hich  could  not  be  violated.  This  occasioned 
•a  shout  ten  times  louder  than  any  before,  applauding 
-such  an  heroic  act  of  constancy  as  had  never  been  seen 
in  Mezorania.  The  regent  ran  up  to  her,  and  embracing 
liei"  witii  tears  of  joy  trickling  down  her  cheeks,  said,  she 
should  have  her  choice,  since  she  had  fulfilled  the  law, 
and  supplied  all  the  defects  by  that  extraordinary  act  of 
fidelity:  and  immediately  gave  orders  to  have  that  heroick 
•action  registered  in  the  publick  records,  for  an  example 
and  encouragement  of  constancy  to  posterity.  But  the 
people  cried  out— 'Where  is  the  man  I  where  is  the  man  ! 
'  Let  their  constancy  be  rewarded  immediately ' 

l^fltre  the  reader ,  as  luell  as  the  publisher,  will  lament  the  irre- 
parable loss  of  the  sheets,  ivhich  nvere  mislaid  at  his  coming 
over  I  he  does  not  pretend  to  charge  his  memory  ivith  what  they 
contained ;  just  having  had  ti?ne  to  run  over  them  in  the  Italian, 
when  Signor  Rliedi  got  them  copied  out  for  him.  As  far  as 
the  publisher  remembers,  the  lost  sheets  contained  several  dis- 
courses between  the  Pophar  and  Gaudentio,  concerning  religion, 
philosophy,  politicks,  and  the  like  ;  with  the  accoimt  of  the  loss 
of  his  wife  and  children,  and  some  other  accidents  that  hefel 
him  during  his  stay  in  the  county,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  in' 
duced  hi?7i  to  leave  the  place  ;  with  several  curious  remarks  of 
Sig?2or  Rliedi ;  all  which  would  doubtless  have  given  a  great 

deal 
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atal  of  satisfaction  to  the  reader.  But  no  one  can  he  so  much 
C07iccrvcd  for  the  loss  as  the  fiubUsher,  sirice  iuey  cannot  now  he 
re/iaireJ,  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the  same  Signer  Rhedi, 
never  to  he  sufficiently  regretted  by  the  learned  ivorld.'] 

These  discourses'^  made  very  great  impressions  on  the 
mind  of  a  person  of  so  much  penetration  as  the  regent 
was,  insomuch  that  he  seemed  resolved,  when  his  re- 
gency was  out,  which  wanted  now  but  a  year,  to  go 
along  with  me  into  Europe,  during  the  stay  he  was  to 
make  at  Grand  Cairo,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  matters  at  the  fountain  head  j  wisely  judging  a 
consideration  of  such  consequence,  as  that  of  religion,  to 
be  no  indifferent  thing.  For  my  own  part,  notwithstand- 
ing the  beauty  and  riches  of  the  country,  I  could  find  no 
satisfaction  In  a  place  where  I  had  lost  all  that  was  dear  to 
me,  though  I  had  the  comfort  to  have  my  dear  Isyphena, 
and  her  three  children,  all  baptized  by  my  own  hand  be- 
fore they  died:  neither  could  length  of  time  allay  my  grief; 
but,  on  tlie  contrary,  every  thing  I  saw  revived  the 
memory  of  my  irreparable  loss.  I  considered  the  insta- 
bility of  the  fleeting  joys  of  this  world,  where  I  thought 
I  had  kiiit  my  happiness,  for  a  man  of  my  fortune  on  the 
most  solid  foundation.  But  alas!  all  was  gone,  as  if  it 
had  been  but  a  dream,  and  the  adorable  Isyphena  was 
no  more.  The  good  old  Pophar  was  in  a  very  little  better 
condition,  having  lost  his  dearest  daughter,  and  his 
little  grand  children,  particularly  the  eldest  boy,  who  is 
in  that  picture  with  his  mother.     This  reflection  on  the 


*  Probably  about  ihc  Chrisiiun  relis'oi),  whidi   arc  lost,    as 
aforesaid. 
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vanity  of  human  felicity,  made  him  more  disposed  te  - 
hear  the  truths  of  our  divine  religion,  so  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  go  and  search  further  into  reasons  for  it.  There 
was  another  vet  more  forcible  reason  induced  me  to  soHcit 
the  Pophar  for  my  return  to  my  native  country,  which 
was  the  care  of  my  future  state.  I  had  Hved  so  many 
years  without  the  exercise  of  those  duties  our  church 
obhges  us  to  perform,  and  (hough  I.  had  not  been  guihy 
of  any  great  crimes,  I  was  not  vvilHng  to  die  out  of  her 
bosom:  however,  to  do  all  the  good  I  could  to  a  country 
where  I  had  once  enjoyed  so  much  happiness,  this  being 
the  last  year  we  were  to  stay,  I  at  length  persuaded  the 
regent,  that  there  might  be  some  danger  of  the  invasion 
of  his  country,  from  the  opposite  side  towards  the  south- 
ern tropick;  at  least,  I  did  not  know  but  there  might  be 
some  habitable  climate  not  far  over  the  sands,  as  towards 
Libya  and  Egypt'  I  had  often  signified  my  thoughts  to 
him  in  that  respect-  I  told  him,  that  though  his  kingdom 
was  safe,  and  inaccessible  to  all  but  ourselves  on  that 
side,  it  was  possible  it  might  be  nigher  the  great  ocean  on 
the  opposite  one,  or  that  the  sands  might  not  be  of  such 
extent;  or  in  fine,  there  might  be  ridges  of  mojjntaitTs, 
and  from  them  rivers  running  into  the  ocean,  by  which, 
in  process  of  time,  some  barbarous  people  might  ascend, 
ond  disturb  their  long  uninterrupted  rest,  without  any 
fence  to  guard  against  such  an  emergency.  This  last 
thought  alarmed  him  ;  so  we  were  resolved  to  make  a 
new  trial,  without  communicating  the  design  to  any  but 
the  chief  counsel  of  five,  where  we  were  sure  of  inviolable 
secresy.  What  confirmed  me  in  my  notion  was,  that 
when  we  were  on  the  utmost  point  of  our  mountains 
3cutiiward,  looking  over  tlje  d^Jarti,    i  could  perceive 

something 
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somelhing  like  clouds,  or  fogs,  hanging  always  towards 
one  part.  I  imagined  them  to  be  fogs  covering  the  tops 
of  some  great  mountains  which  must  have  habitable 
vales.  Being  resolved  to  make  a  trial,  we  provided  all 
things  accordingly,  and  set  out  from  the  furthest  part  of 
the  kingdom  southwards,  taking  only  five  persons  in  our 
company,  steering  our  course  directly  towards  that  point 
of  the  horizon,  where  I  observed  (he  thick  air  always 
hanging  towards  one  place.  We  took  provisions  and 
water  but  for  ten  days,  leaving  word  that  they  should 
not  trouble  themselves  about  us,  unless  wc  made  a  con- 
siderable stay,  because  in  case  we  found  mountains,  we 
should  always  find  springs  and  fruits  to  subsist  on,  by 
making  a  further  search  into  the  country :  otherwise,  if 
we  saw  no  hopes  at  the  five  days  end,  we  should  return 
the  other  five,  and  take  fresh  measures.  The  third  day 
of  our  voyage,  we  found  thedesarts  notliing  so  barren  as 
we  expected,  the  ground  grew  pretty  hard,  and  the  fourth 
day  we  discovered  some  tufts  of  moss  and  shrubs,  by 
which  we  conjectured  we  should  soon  come  to  firm  land  ; 
the  evening  of  that  day  we  discovered  the  lops  of  hills> 
but  further  off  than  we  thought,  so  that  we  travelled  at  a 
great  rate  all  that  night  and  most  of  the  next  day,  we 
could  only  arrive  at  tlse  foot  of  them  the  fifth  day  at 
night.  After  some  little  search  we  came  to  a  fine  spring, 
and,  to  our  comfort,  no  signs  of  inhabitants;  if  there  had, 
we  should  have  returned  immediately  to  take  further  ad- 
vice. The  next  morning  we  got  up  to  the  top  of  the 
highest  hill  to  discover  the  country;  but  found  it  to  be 
only  the  point  of  a  vast  mountainous  country,  like  le 
worstpart  of  our  Alps,  though  there  are  some  fertile  vales 
and  woods,  but  no  footsteps  of  it's  ever  having  been -in. 
K  3  habited 
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iiabilcd,  as  we  believed,  s'mce  the  creation.  Finding  we 
could  make  good  prov  ision  for  our  return,  we  were  in  no 
great  pain  about  time  ;  but  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
viewing  and  observing  every  way.  After  proceeding 
along  those  craggy  hills  and  precipices  in  this  manner  for 
five  days,  they  began  to  lessen  towards  our  right,  but 
seemed  rather  to  increase  the  other  way  j  at  length,  in  the 
most  dismal  and  horrid  part  of  the  hiil-brow,  one  of  our 
young  men  thought  he  spied  something  like  the  figure  of 
a  mart,  sitting  by  a  little  spring  under  a  craggy  rock  just 
below  us;  vre  sent  three  of  our  people  round  anotlier  way 
to  keep  him  from  running  into  the  wood,  while  the 
Pophar  ^nd  myself  stole  quietly  over  the  rock  where  he 
was.  As  soon  as  he  saw  us,  he  whips  up  a  broken  chink 
in  the  rock,  and  disappeared  immediately:  we  were  sure 
he  could  not  get  from  us,  so  we  closed  and  searched,  till 
v.'e  found  a  little  cave  in^the  windings  of  the  rock,  where 
was  his  retiring  place.  His  bed  was  made  of  moss  and 
leaves,  with  little  heaps  of  dried  fruits,  of  different  sort, 
for  his  sustenance.  Vv^hen  he  saw  us,  he  was  surprised, 
and  rushed  at  us  like  a  lion,  thinking  to  make  his  way 
through  us,  but  being  all  five  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  he 
stood  ready  to  defend  himself  against  our  attempts.  View- 
ing him  a  little  nigher,  we  saw  he  had  some  remains  of  an 
old  tattered  coat,  and  part  of  a  pair  of  breeches,  with  a 
ragged  sash,  or  girdle  round  his  waist,  by  wdiich,  to  our 
great  surprise,  we  found  he  was  an  European.  The 
Pophar  spoke  to  him  in  Lingua  Franca,  and  asked  him 
who,  or  what  he  was ;  he  shook  his  head  as  if  he  did  not 
understand  us.  I  spoke  to  him  in  French,  Italian,  and 
Latin,  but  he  was  a  stranger  to  those  languages;  at  length 
he  cried  *  Ingli^j  Inglis.'     I  had  learned  something   of 

that 
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(hat  language  when  a  student  at  Paris:  for  knowing  my 
father  had  a  mind  I  should  learn  as  many  languages  as  I 
could,  I  had  made  an  acquaintance  with  several  English 
and  Scotch  students  in  that  university,,  particularly  with 
one  F.  Johnson,  an  English  Benedictine;  and  could  speak 
it  pretty  well  for  a  foreigner,  but  had  almost  forgot  it  for 
Want  of  use.  I  bid  him  take  courage  and  fear  nothing, 
for  we  would  do  him  no  harm.  As  soon  as  ever  he  heard 
me  speak  English,  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  beg- 
ged us  to  take  pity  on  him,  and  carry  him  to  some  habi- 
table country  where  he  might  possibly  get  an  opportunity 
of  returning  home  again ;  or,  at  least,  of  living  like  a  hu- 
man creature.  Upon  this  lie  came  out  to  us,  but  looked 
more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a  inan;  his  hair,  beard,  and 
nails,  were  grown  to  a  great  length,  and  his  mein  was 
as  haggard,  as  if  he  had  been  a  great  while  in  that  wild 
place  ;  though  he  was  a  stout  well  built  man,  and  shewed 
something  above  the  common  rank.  We  went  down  to 
the  fountain  togetlier,  where  he  made  us  to  understandy 
that  his  father  was  an  East  India  merchant,  and  his  mo- 
ther a  Dutch  woman  of  Batavia;  that  he  had  great  part  of 
his  education  in  London,  but  being  very  extravagant,  his? 
father  whose  natural  son  he  was,  had  turned  him  off,  and 
sent  him  to  Batavia,  to  his  mother's  friends ;  that  by  hi? 
courage  and  industry,  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  making  his 
fortune,  being  advanced  to  be  a  lieutenant  in  the  Dutch 
guards  at  Batavia;  but  was  unhappily  cast  away  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  where  they  had  been  on  a  particular  ad- 
venture; that  he  and  his  companions,  four  ii^  number, 
wandering  up  in  the  country  to  seek  provisions,  were 
taken  by  some  strange  Barbarians,  who  carried  them  a 
vast  unknown  way  into  the  continent,  designing  to  eat 
K  4  them 
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them,  or  sacrifice  them  (o  their  inhuman  godsj  as  ihey  had 
done  by  his  companions.  Bui  being  hale  and  fat  at  the 
time  of  hi^  taking,  tiiey  reserved  hirn  for  some  particular 
feast  j  that  as  they  were  carrying  him  through  the  woods, 
another  parly  of  Barbarians,  enemies  to  tlie  former,  raet 
them,  and  fell  a  fighting  for  their  booty:  which  he  per- 
ceiving, knowing  he  was  to  be  taken  if  he  staid,  slunk 
away  in  the  scufPie  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  woods, 
hiding  himself  by  day,  and  marching  all  night  he  did  not 
know  where,  but  as  he  conjectured,  still  higher  into  the 
country.  Thus  he  wandered  from  hill  to  hill,  and  wood  to 
wood,  till  he  came  to  a  desart  of  sands,  which  he  was  re- 
solved to  pass  over,  rot  daring  to  return  back,  for  fear  of 
faHing  into  the  hands  of  those  merciless  devourers.  He 
passed  two  days  and  (wo  nights  without  water,  living  on 
the  fruits  he  carried  with  him,  as  many  as  he  could,  till 
he  came  to  this  mountainous  part  of  the  country,  which 
he  found  uninhabited  ;  taking  up  his  abode  In  that  rock, 
where  he  never  had  any  hopes  of  seeing  a  human  creature 
again:  neither  did  he  know  himself  where  he  was,  or 
which  way  to  go  back.  In  fine,  he  told  us  he  had  lived 
in  that  miserable  place  now  upwards  of  five  years.  After 
we  had  comforted  him,  as  well  as  we  could,  I  asked  him, 
which  way  the  main  sea  lay,  as  near  as  he  could  guess, 
and  hiOw  far  he  thought  it  was  to  it?  He  poinled  with  his 
hand  towards  the  south,  a  little  turning  towards  the  east, 
and  said,  he  believed  it  might  be  thirty  or  forty  days  jour- 
ney, but  advised  us  never  to  go  tliat  way  ;  for  we  should 
certainly  Ije  devoured  by  the  Barbarians.  I  asked  him 
whether  the  country  was  habitable  from  that  place  down 
k)  the  sea  J  he  told  me  Yes,  except  that  desart  we  had 

passed ; 
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passed;  but  whether  It  was  broader  he  could  not 
tell. 

All  the  time  he  was  speaking,  the  Pophar  ejed  him 
from  top  to  toe;  and  calling  me  aside — *  What  monster/ 
sajs  he,  *  have  we  got  here  ?  There  is  a  whole  legion  of 

*  wald  beasts  in  that  man.     I  see  the  lion,  the  goat,  the 

*  wolf,  and  the  fox,  in  that  one  person,'  I  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  at  the  Pophar's  skill  in  physiognomy,  and  told 
him,  we  should  take  care  he  should  do  no  harm.  Then 
I  turned  to  the  man,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  would 
conform  himself  to  the  laws  and  riles  of  the  country  if  we 
carried  him  among  men  again,  where  he  should,  want  for 
nothing.  He  embraced  my  knees,  and  said,  he  would 
conform  to  any  laws  or  any  religion,  if  I  would  but  let 
him  see  a  habitable  country  again.  I  stared  at  the  man, 
and  began  to  think  there  w^ts  some  truth  in  thu  Pophar's 
science.  However  I  told  him,  if  he  would  but  behave 
like  a  rational  creature,  lie  should  go  along  with  us;  but 
he  must  suffer  himself  to  be  blindfolded  till  he  came  to  the 
place.  He  started  a  little,  and  seemed  to  be  prodigious 
suspicious  least  we  should  deceive  him.  But  on  my  as- 
suring him  on  the  faith  of  a  man,  that  he  should  come  to 
no  harm,  he  consented. 

After  we  had  refreshed  ourselves,  being  both  glad  and 
concerned  for  the  information  we  had  received  ot'  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  which  was  the  intent  of  our  journey,  in 
order  to  guard  against  all  inconveniences,  we  covered  his 
eyes  very  close,  and  carried  him  back  with  us,  sometimes 
on  foot,  sometimes  on  one  of  our  spare  dromedaries,  till 
we  arrived  safe  from  where  we  set  out.  Then  we  let 
him  see  where  he  was,  and  what  a  glorious  country  he 
was  come  into.  We  cloathed  him  like  ourselves,  that  is, 
K  5  in 
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in  our  travelling  dress,  to  shew  he  was  not,  an  entire 
stranger  to  our  race.  He  seemed  lost  in  admiration  of 
wliat  he  saw,  and  embraced  me  with  all  the  signs  of  gra- 
titude imaginable.  He  readily  conformed  to  all  our  cus- 
toms, and  made  no  scruple  of  assisting  at  all  their  idola- 
trous ceremonies,  as  if  he  had  been  as  good  a  heathen  as 
the  best  of  them.  Which  I  seeing,  without  declaring 
inyself  tobe  a  christian,  told  him  I  had  been  informed,  the 
peopleofthe  country,  where  he  was  educated,  were  christ- 
ians ;  and  wondered  to  see  him  join  in  adoring  the  sun. — 

*  Pugh!'  rayshe>*some  bigotted  people  make  a  scruple ;  but 

*  most  of  our  men   of  sense    think   one  rc]io;ion  is  as 

*  good  as  another/  By  this  1  perceived  our  savage 
was  of  a  new  set  of  people,  which  I  had  heard  of  before 
J  left  Italy,  called  Polilici*,  who  are  a  sort  of  atheists  in 
masquerade.  The  Pophar,  out  of  his  great  skill  in  phy- 
siognomy, would  have  no  conversation  with  him,  and 
commanded  me  to  have  a  strict  eye  over  him.  However, 
the  information  he  liad  given  us  of  the  po&Nibility  of  in« 
vading  the  kingdom  the  way  he  came,  answered  the  in- 
tent of  our  voyage,  and  my  former  conjectures  j  about 
which  there  was  a  grand  council  held,  and  orders  given 
to  secure  the  foot  of  our  outermost-  mountain  southwards) 
Mhich  ran  a  great  way  into  the  desarl ;  so  that  it  was 
sufficient  to  guard  again?!t  any  of  those  barbarous  inva- 
ders of  the  continent.  But  to  return  to  our  European 
.savage,  for  he  may  be  justly  called  so,  being  m.ore  dan- 

'  i;erous  in  a  commonwealth  than  the  very  Hick^oes  tliem- 


•^  Tl)C-se  Politici  were  fore-runners  of  our  modern  free-thinkers, 
whose  principles  tend  to  the  destruciion  of  human  society,  as  our 
ainhor  slicws  incomiiarably  v/ell  by  and  by. 

selves  I 
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selves;  though  he  was  a  person  who  had  a  tolerable  civil-' 
ized  education,  bating  the  want  of  all  sense  of  religioli, 
which  was  owing  to  his  perpetual  conversation  with 
libertines.  He  had  a  smattering  of  most  kinds  of  polite 
learning,  but  without  a  bottom  in  any  respect.  After  he 
had  been  with  us  some  time,  his  principles  began  (o  shew 
themselves  in  his  practice.  First,  he  began  to  be  rude 
with  our  women ;  married  or  single,  it  was  all  alike  to 
him,  and  by  an  unaccountable  spirit  of  novelty  or  con- 
tradiction, our  women  seemed  to  be  very  fond  of  him  ; 
so  that  we  were  at  our  wit?  ends  about  him.  Then  he 
began  to  find  fault  with  our  government,  despising  and 
condemning  all  our  ceremonies  and  regulations ;  but ' 
his  great  aim  was,  to  pervert  our  youth,  enticing  them 
into  all  manner  of  liberties,  and  endeavouring  to  niake ' 
them  believe,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  moral  evil 
in  nature  ,  that  there  was  no  harm  in  the  greatest  crimes, 
'f  they  could  but  evade  the  punishments  attending  them.. 
As  I  had  endeavoured  lo  create  a  confidence  in  him,  ]i& 
came  to  me  one  day,  and  said,  that  since  I  was  an  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  himself,  we  might  make  ourselves  men- 
for  ever,    if  I  would  join  with  liim  :  You  see,'  says  hc-v 

*  these  rnen  cannot  fight:   nay,  would  rather  be  killed 

*  themselves,  than  kill  any  one  else  ;  can't  you  shew  nVe 

*  the   way  out  of  this  country,  where  we  will  get  a  trooj)  " 

*  of  stout  fellows  well  armed,  and  come  and  plunder  all 

'  the  country?   We  shall  get  immense  riches,  and  make  ' 
'  ourselves   lords    and   masters  over   all/     I  heard  him 
with   a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  answered  him,  that  I 
thouglit  the  project  might  easily  take,  only  for  the  ho"rid 
wickedness  of  the  fact;   especially  for  us  two,  who  had»^ 
received  such  favors  from  the  Pophar  and  his  people;  he^'' 
li.  6  •  "  '  Jn 
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in  his  being  delivered  from  the  greatest  misery  ;  and  my- 
sch^,  in  being  freed  from  slavery,  and  made  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  kingdom  :  that  the  action  would  deserve 
to  be  branded  with  eternal  infamy,  and  the  blackest  in- 
gratitude :  beside  the  infinite  villanies,  injustices,  crimes, 
and  deaths  of  innocent  persons,  who  must  perish  in  the 
attempt;  which  would  always  stare  us  in  the  face, 
and  torment  us  with  never-ceasing  stings  of  conscience 
till  our  death.  'Conscience!  says  he,  'that's  a  jest; 
'  a  mere  engine  of  priestcraft;  alt  right  is  founded 
'in  power;  let  us  once  get  that,  and  who  would  dispute 
'  our  right  I  As  for  the  injustice  of  it,  that's  a  mere  notion ; 
'  distinction  of  crimes,  mere   bigotry^  and  the  efJect  of 

*  education,  ushered  in  under  the  cloak  cf  religion.    Let 

*  us  be  but  successful,  and  I'll  answer  for  all  your  scruples, 
I  told  him,  it  was  a  matter  not  to  be  resolved  on  a  sud- 
den; and  that  I  would  consider  it.  Bat  I  bid  him  to  be 
sure  to  keep  his  matters  to  himself.  I  went  immediately 
to  the  Pophar,  and  gave  an  account  of  what  had  passed; 
He  was  struck  with  honor  at  th.e  recital;  not  so  much 
for  the  consequences  as  that  human  nature  could  be 
brought  to  such  a   monstrous  deformity.     •;  If,  says  he, 

*  your  Europeans  are  men  of  such  principles,  who  would 

*  not  fly  to  the  furthermost  corner  of  the  earth  to  avoid 
«  their  society?  Or  rather,  who  can  be  sure  of  his  life  among- 
'  such  people?  Whoever  thinks  it  no  greater  crime  in 

*  itself  to  kill  me  than  to  kill  a  fly,  will  certainly  do  it^ 
'  if  I  stand  in  his  way.  If  it  were  lawiul,'  continued  he, 
'  by  our  constitutions,  to  kill  this  man,  he  deserves  a 
'  thousand  deaths,   who  makes  it  lawful  to  destroy  all 

*  the  world  besides.'  I  answered,  that  all  the  Europeans 
v^'cre  not  men  of  his  principles,  nor  even  those  of  his 
nation,  who  v/ere  generally  the  most  compassionate  and 

best 
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bcst-natured  people  in  the  world.  But  that  he  was  of 
n  new  set  of  wretched  people  who  called  themselves 
Deists,  and  interiorly  laughed  at  all  religion  and  morality, 
looking  upon  them  as  mere  engines  of  policy  and  priest- 
craft. '  Interiorly!'  says  he;  *  yes  and  would  cut  any 
'  man's  throat  exteriorly  and  actually,  if  it  were  not 
for  fear  of  the  gallows.'  Siiut  him  up,'  cried  he,  *  from 
'  all  commerce  of  men,  lest  his  breath  should  infect  the 
'  whole  world;  or  rather,  let  us  send  him  back  to  his 
'  cave,  to  live  like  a  wild  beast ;  where,  if  he  is  devoured 
'  by  the  savages,  they  do  him  no  injury,  on  his  own 
*  principles.'  I  represented  to  him,  that  we  were  just  on 
our  journey  back  to  GrandCairo,  where  we  might  carry 
him  blind-fold,  that  he  should  not  know  our  way  over  the 
sands,  and  there  give  him  his  liberty ;  but  tliat  we  would 
shut  him  up  till  then.  This  being  agreed  on,  1  took  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  seize  him ;  and  to  do  it 
without  any  mischief,  for  he  was  as  stout  as  a  lion,  we 
contrived  to  come  upon  him  in  his  bed,  where  we  caught 
him  with  one  of  our  young  women.  Three  of  our  men 
fell  upon  him  at  once,  and  kept  him  down,  while  the 
rest  tied  his  hands  and  legs,  and  carried  him  into  a  strong 
hold  whence  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape.  The 
woman  was  shut  up  apart  according  to  our  laws.  When 
he  found  himself  taken,  he  called  me  by  the  most  cruel 
names  he  could  think  on,  as  the  most  wicked  and  treach- 
erous villain  that  ever  was,  thus  to  betray  him,  and  the 
trust  he  had  put  in  me.  '  Yes,' says  I,  *  it  is  a  ciime  to 
*  discover  your  secrets,  and  no  crime  in  you  to  subvert 
'  the  government,  and  set  all  mankind  a  cutting  one  a- 
'  nother's  throats,  by  your  monstrous  principles :'  so  left 
him  for  the  present.     Some  time  after,  I  went  to  him, 

and 
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and  told  him,  our  council  had  decreed  he  should  be  carried 
back  from  whence  he  came,  and  be  delivered  over  to  the 
savages,  either  to  be  devoured  by  them  or  to  defend 
himself  by  his  principles,  as  well  as  he  could.  He  cried 
out,  sure  v\'e  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  b.orrid  barbarity  I 
'  Barbarity  I'  said  I,  Mhat's  a  mere  jest:  they  will  do 
'  you  no  injury;  if  your  flesh  is  a  rarity  to  them,  when 
*■  they  have  you  in  their  power,  they  have  full  right  to 
'  make  use  of  it.'  He  begged  by  all  that  was  dear,  we 
would  not  send  him  to  the  savages;  but  rather  kill  him 
on  the  spot.     *  Why,*  says  I,  'you  are  worse  than  the 

*  greatest  cannibals;  because  they  spare  their  friends,  and 
'  only  eat  their  enemies;  whereas  your  principles  spare 

*  nobody,  and  acknowledge  no  tie  in  nature.'  At  length 
he  owned  himself  in  a  mistake,  and  seemed  to  renounce 
his  errors;  when  I  told  him,  if  he  would  engage  his  most 
solemn  promise  to  suffer  himself  to  be  blind-folded,  and 
behave  peaceably,  we  would  carry  him  to  a  place  where 
he  might  find  an  opportunity  to  return  to  his  own  country 

*  But,'  says  I,  '  what  signify  promises  and  engagements^ 
'  in  a  man  who  laughs  at  all  obligations,  and  thinks  it  as, 
'  just  and  lawful  to  break  them,  as  to  make  them  r'  Noj 
he  cursed  himself  with  the  most  dreadful  imprecations,  ifhe 
were  not  tractable  in  all  things  we  should  command  inm. 
'  But,'  says  he  again,  '  wont  you  deliver  me  back  to  the 

*  savages?'  I  answered  in  the  same  tone — '  Should  we  do 

*  you  wrong  if  we  didr'  At  length,  to  appease  him,  I 
promised  him  faithfully  we  would  put  him  in  a  way  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  country;  but  bid  him  consider,  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  right  and  wrong,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  world;  or  what  security  would  there  be  in 
human  life  ? 
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In  a  few  weeks,  llie  time  drew  on  for  our  great  jour- 
ney to  Grand  Cairo,  where  I  was  in  hopes  of  seeing  my 
native  country  once  more.  All.- things  were  now  as 
good  as  ready  ;  the  Pophar  and  myself  had  other  designs 
than  usual,  and  were  in  some  pain  to  think  of  leaving  that 
once  so  happy  country.  Though,  as  I  said,  all  things 
that  could  make  me  happy,  were  buried  with  my  dear 
Isyphena.  The  Pophar  had  some  serious  thoughts  of 
turning  Christian:  the  evidences  of  our  religion  were  soon 
perceived  by  a  person  of  his  deep  penetration ;  thougk 
persons  of  little  learning  and  great  vices  pretend  they  do 
not  see  them.  But,  like  a  wise  man,  he  was  resolved 
to  examine  into  it,  in  the  places  where  it  was  exercised 
in  the  greatest  splendor.  We  provided  a  good  quantity 
of  jewels,  and  as  much  goldaswe  could  well  carry,  for  our 
present  expenses  at  Grand  Cairo,  and  elsewhere,  in  fu- 
ture exigencies.  I  went  to  my  Deist  in  his  grotto,  and^ 
threw  him  as  much  gold  and  jewels  as  were  sufficient  to 
glat  his  avarice,  and  make  him  happy  in  his  brutal  way 
of  thinking.  But  I  would  not  trust  myself  with  him  a- 
lone,  for  all  his  promises,  as  he  had  on  his  side  expressed 
still  a  diffidence  of  trusting  any  body  ;  I  suppose,,  from  the 

)nsciousness  of  his  own  vile  principles.  Then- 1  threw^ 
rJm  a  blinding-cap,  which  we  had  made  for  him,  that  he 
should  not  see  our  way  over  the  desarts.  This  cap  was 
made  like  a  head-piece,  with  breathing  places  for  his- 
mouth  and  nose,  as  well  as  to  take  in  nourishment,  open- 
ing at  the  back  part,  and  clasping  with  a  i^.pring  behind, 
that  being  once  locked,  he  could  not  open  it  himself. 
He  put  it  on  his  head  two  or  three  times,  before  he  durst 
venture  to  close  it.  At  length  he  clasped  it,  and  he  was' 
c  -  blind  as  a  beetle.    We  went  to  him  and  lied  his  hands, 

which 
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which  he  let  us  do  quietly  enough;  but  still  begged  us, 
that  we  would  not  betray  him  to  the  savages.  1  bid 
think  once  more,  that  now  his  own  interior  sense  told 
him  that  to  betray  him  would  be  a  crime,  by  consequence 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  evil. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  we  mounted  our  drome- 
daries.    The  Pophar  and  all  the  rest  kissed  the  ground 
as   usual :   I  did  the  same ;   out  of  respect  to  the  place 
which  contained  the  remains  of  my  never  too  much  la- 
mented   Isyphena,  the  ashes  of  whose  heart  are  in  the 
hollow   of  the  stone,  whereon  is  her  picture.      Not  to 
mention  the  ceremonies  of  our  taking  leave,  we  were  con- 
ducted in  a  mournful  manner  over  the  bridge,  and  launch- 
ei  once  more   into  the  ocean  of  sands  and  desarts  which 
lay  before  us.     Our   savage  was  on  a  dromedary  which 
would  follow  the  rest,  but   led  by  a  cord  fastened  to  one 
of  them  for   security.     It  stumbled   with  him   twice  or 
thrice,  and  threw  hira  off  once,  but  without   any  great 
hurt.     But  the  fear  of  breaking  his  neck  put  him  in  great 
agony,  and  though  he  was  as  bold  as  a  lion  on  other  oc- 
casions, he  was   prodigiously  startled  at  the  thoughts  of 
death.     We  arrived  at  Grand  Cairo  at  the  usual  period 
of  time  without  any  particular  disaster.     As  soon  as  we 
were  settled,  the  Pophar  ordered  me  to  send  the  Deist 
packing  as   soon  as  we  could.      '  This  brutal  race,'  says 
he,  '  next  to  the  Cannibals,  are  fittest  company  for  him.' 
I  unlocked  the  blinding-helmet,  and  told  him  we  had  now 
fulfilled  our  promise  ;  that  he  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  where 
he  might  find  some  way  or  other  to  return  into  Europe  ; 
and,  to  convince  hira,  carried  him  to  some  European 
merchants,  who  assured  him  of  the  same.     Delivering  to 
him  his  gold  and  jewels,   begged  him  to  reflect  on  his 

obligalious 
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obligations  to  us,  and  the  grateful  acknowledgments  due 
to  our  memory  on  that  account  :  we  had  taken  him  from 
a  miserable  solitude,  where  he  might  have  lived  more 
like  a  wild  beast  than  a  man;  and  where  he  was  in  dan- 
ger  of  being  found  and  devoured  by  the  cannibals:  we 
had  brought  him  into  one  of  the  happiest  countries  in  the 
world,  if  he  would  have  but  conformed  to  it's  laws;  and 
now  had  given  him  his  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased, 
with  riches  sufficient  to  make  him  easy  all  his  life.  I  then 
took  my  leave  of  him.  But  to  our  sorrow  we  had 
not  done  with  him  yet.  As  soon  as  the  Pophar  and 
the  rest  had  returned  from  visiting  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors  or  rather  the  places  where  their  ancestors  had 
been,  the  good  old  man  and  myself  began  to  think  of 
measures  for  our  journey  into  Italy.  He  ordered  his 
people  to  stay  at  Grand  Cairo  till  the  next  annual  cara- 
van ;  and  in  case  he  did  not  return  by  that  time,  they 
were  to  go  home,  and  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
the  then  next  following  caravan;  because  he  was  upon 
business  that  nearly  concerned  him.  We  had  agreed 
with  a  master  of  a  ship  to  carry  us  to  Venice,  which,  as 
I  had  the  i;onour  to  acquaint  your  Reverences  before, 
was  a  French  ship,  commanded  by  Monsieur  Godart. 
We  had  fixed  the  day  to  go  on  board,  when,  behold ! 
our  savacre,  at  the  head  of  a  baiid  of  Turks,  came  and 
seized  every  one  of  us,  in  the  name  of  the  great  Bassa. 
By  great  good  fortune,  while  I  slaid  at  Grand  Cairo,  I 
luid  the  grateful  curiosity  to  inform  myself  what  was  be- 
come of  tlie  former  Bassa's  daughter  we  left  there  five  and^ 
twenty  years  ago.  The  people  told  me,  the  daughter 
was  married  to  tiic  Grand  Sullan,  and  was  now  Sultaness; 
mother  to  the  present  Sullan,  and  regent  of  the  empire  ; . 

adding^ 
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adding,  (hat  her  brorher  was  the  present  great  Bassa. 
Tills  lucky  information  saved  our  lives  and  liberties. 
We  were  carried  prisoi:iers  before  the  great  Bassa,  the 
faithless  savage  accusing  us  of  crimes  against  the  stale  ; 
that  we  were  immensely  rich,  (a  crime  of  itself  sufficient 
to  condemn  us)  and  could  make  a  discovery  of  a  country 
of  vast  advantage  to  the  Grand  Signior.  To  be  short,  we 
had  all  been  put  to  the  torture,  had  not  I  begged  leave 
to  speak  a  word  or  two  in  private  to  the  great  Bassa. 
There  I  told  him  who  I  was  ;  that  I  was  the  person  who 
had  saved  his  sifter's  (the  now  empress)  life;  and,  to 
convince  him,  told  him  all  the  circumstances  except  that 
of  her  love,  though  he  had  heard  something  of  th.nt  too  : 
I  shewed  him  the  ring  she  had  given  me  for  remembrance, 
(which  he  also  remembered)  adding,  that  we  were  innocent 
men,  who  had  lived  honestly,  according  to  our  own  laws, 
coming  there  to  traiiick,  like  other  merchants,  and  had 
been  traduced  by  oiie  of  ihe  greatest  villains  upon  earth. 
In  a  wordi  this  not  only  got  us  off,  and  procured  us  an 
ample  p&ssport  from  the  great  Bassa  for  our  further  voy- 
age; but  he  also  ordered  the  informing  wretch  to  be 
seized,  and  sent  to  (he  galleys  for  life.  He  offered  to 
turn  Turk,  if  they  would  spare  him.  But  being  apprised 
of  his  principles,  they  said  he  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
their  religion  :  and  ordered  him  away  iiiimediaiely.  Uj)on 
which,  seeing  there  was  no  mercy,  being  grown  mad 
with  rage  and  dispair,  before  tiiey  could  seize  his  hand^, 
he  drew  out  a  pistol,  and  shot  himself  through  llie  bead  ; 
not  being  able  to  find  a  worse  hand  than  his  own.  The 
Pophar,  good  man  I  bore  these  misfortunes  wi;h  wonder- 
~  itil  patience,  though  he  assured  me  his  greatest  ^jrief  was, 
to  see  human  nature  so  far  corrupted,  as  it  was  In  that 

impious 
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pious  vvrefcb,  who  could  thii^k  the  most  horrid  crimes 
were  not  tvorth  (he  notice  of  the  supreme  Governor  of 
the  universe.     *  But  we  see/  says  he,  'that  Providence 

*  can  make  tlie  wicked  themselves  the  instruments  of  it's 
'  just  vengeance  :  for  can  any  thing  be  so  great  a  blot 
'  upon  human  nature,    as     to   be    it's  own  destroyer, 

*  when  the  very  brutes  will  struggle  for  life  till  the  last 
'  gasp?'  However,  he  was  uneasy  till  he  had  left  that 
hateful  place.  Besides^  there  were  some  signs  of  the 
plague  breaking  out ;  5<o  we  went  down  to  Alexandria  as. 
fast  as  we  couhl :  and  (o  encourage  Monsieur  Godart,  he 
made  him  a  present  before-hand  of  a  diamond  of  a  con- 
siderable value.  We  sot  sail  for  Candy,  where  Monsieur 
Godart  was  to  touch,  the  17th  day  of  August,  Anno  1712. 
But,  alas !  whether  these  troubles,  or  not  being  use  t6 
the  sea,  or  some  infection  of  the  plague  he  had  caught 
at  Grand  Cairo,  or  all  together,  is  uncertain;  but  that', 
great  good  man  fell  so  dangerously  ill,  that  we  thouglit 
we  should  scarce  get  him  to  Candy.  He  assured  me  by 
the  knowledge  he  had  of  himself  and  nature,  that  his  tim§ 
was  come.  We  put  in  at  the  first  creek,  where  the  land 
air  a  litlle  refreshed  him  ;  but  it  was  a  fallacious  crisis^ 
for  in  a  few  days  all  of  us  perceived  his  end  drew  nean 
Then  he  told  me  he  was  resolved  to  be  baptized,  and  die 
in  the  Christian  faith.  I  got  him  instructed  by  a  rever- 
end priest  belonging  to  Monsieur  Godart ;  his  name  was 
Monsieur  Le  Grelle,  whom  I  had  formerly  known  when 
he  was  a  student  in  the  college  for  foreign  missions ;  and, 
what  was  the  only  comfort  1  liad  now  left,  I  saw  him  bap- 
tized, and  yield  up  the  gliost  with  a  courage  becoming  the 
greatest  hero,  and  the  best  of  men.  This  was  the  great- 
est affliction  I  ever  had  in  my  whole  life,  after  the  death 

of 
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of  his  daughter.  He  left  me  all  his  effects,  which  were 
sufficient  to  make  me  happy  in  this  life,  if  riches  could 
procure  happiness. 

We  had  some  days  to  slay,  before  Monsieur  Godart 
could  make  an  end  of  his  business.     I  was  walking  in  a 
melancholy  posture  along  the  sea-shore,  and  reflecting  on 
the  adventures  of  my  past  life,  occasioned  by  those  very 
waters  whereon  I  was  looking,  when  I  came,  or  rather 
my  feel  carried  me,  to  a  hanging  rock,  on  the  side  of  the 
island  just  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  where  there  was 
scarce  room  enough  for  two  or  three  persons  to  stand 
privately  under  covert,  very  difficult  to  be  discerned  : 
where   going  to  sit  down  and  indulge  my    melancholy 
thoughts,  I  espied  a  Turk  and  two  women,  as  if  concealed 
under  the  rock;  my   own   troubles  not   allowing  me  the 
curiosity  to  pry  into  other  people's  concerns,  made  me 
turn  short  back   again  :  but  the  elder  of  the  two  women, 
who  wasmistressof  the  other,seeing  by  my  dress,  that  I  was 
a  stranger  and  a  Christian,  (being  now  in  that  habit)  came 
running  tome  and  falling  on  her  knees,  laid  hold  of  mine, 
and  begged  me  to  lake  pity  on  a  distressed  woman,  w^ho 
expected  every  moment  to  be   butchered  by  one  of  the 
n)Ost  inhuman  villains  living,  from  whose  violence  they 
had  fled  and  hid  themselves  in  that  place,  in  expectation 
of  finding  a  boat  to  convey  them  off.     I  lifted  her  up,  and 
thought  I  saw  something  in  her  face  I  had  seen  before, 
though  much   altered  by  years  and  troubles.     She  did 
the  same  by  rae,  and  at  length  cried  out — *  O  heavens ! 
*  it  can't  be  the  man  I  hopeT  I  remembered  confusedly 
something  of  the  voice,  as  well  as  the  face;  and   after  a 
deal  of  astonishment,  found  it  was  the  Curdish  lady,  who 
had  saved  my  life  from  the  pirate  Hamet.    /  Oh  I*  says 

'  she 
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she, '  I  have  just  time  enough  to  tell  )'oii,  that  we  expect 
'  to  be  pursued  by  that  inhuman  wretch,  unless  you  can 
'  find  a  boat  to  carry  us  off  before  he  finds  us,  otherwise 

*  we  mast  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his'  cruelty.'  1  never  staid 
to  consider  consequences,  but  answered  precipitately,  that 
I  would  do  my  best;  so  ran  back  to  the  ship  as  fast  as  I  could, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  first  man,  brought  the  boat  to 
the  rock.  1  was  just  getting  out  to  take  hold  of  her  hand, 
■when  we  heard  some  men  come  rushing  in  behind  us, 
and  one  of  them  cried — ~'  Hold,  villain;  that  wicked  wo- 

*  man  shan't  escape  so ;'  and  fires  a  pistol,  which  missing 
the  lady,  shot  the  man  attending  her,  in  the  belly,  so 
that  he  fell  down  presently,  though  not  quite  dead.  I 
had  provided  myself  with  a  Turkish  scymitar,  and  a  case 
ofpij^tols,  under  my  sash,  for  my  defence  on  ship-board; 
I  saw  there  was  no  time  to  deliberate,  so  I  fired  directly 
at  them,  for  they  were  three,  and  had  the  good  luck  to 
drop  one  of  them.  But  Hamets,  as  I  found  afterwards, 
minding  nothing  but  his  revenge  on  the  woman,  fired 
again,  and  missing  the  lady  a  second  time,  shot  her  maid 
throuo"h  the  arm,  and  was  drawing  his  scymitar  to  cleave 
her  down,  when  I  stept  in  before  the  lady,  but  shooting 
with  too  much  precipitancy,  the  bullets  passed  under  his 
arm,  and  lodged  in  the  body  of  his  second ;  he  started 
back  at  the  fire  so  near  him,  which  gave  me  time  to  draw 
my  s<?y^lMtar.  Being  now  upon  equal  terms,  he  retired  two 
or  three  paces,  and  cried — ,  Who  art  thou,  that  venturest 
'  (hy  life  for  this  wicked  woman?-  I  knew  his  voice 
'  perfectly    well,    neither    was   he    so    much     altered    a 

*  the  lady.  '  I  am  the  man,'  said  I,  '  whose  life  thou 
'  wouldst  have  taken,  but  this  lady  saved  it,  whose  cause 
'  I  shall  revenge  as  well  as  my  «wii,  and  my  dear  bro- 

•  ther's. 
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'  ther*s.'  We  made  no  niorc  word?,  but  fell  io  It  with 
our  scjmifars,  with  all  our  might;  he  was  a  brave  stoui 
man,  and  let  me  see  I  should  liave  work  enough  to  hew 
him  down.  After  several  attacks, he  gave  mea  considerabl.' 
wound  in  my  arm,  and  I  cut  him  across  the  cheek  a  pretty 
large  gash,  but  not  to  endanger  his  life;  at  length  the 
justice  of  my  cause  would  have  it,  that  striking  off  his 
turban  at  one  stroke,  and  with  another  falling  on  his  bare- 
head,  I  cut  him  quite  into  the  brains,  that  some  of  them 
spurted  on  my  scymltar.  He  fell  down,  as  I  thought, 
quite  dead,  but  after  some  time,  he  gave  a  groan,  and 
uttered  these  words — *  Mahomet,  thou  art  just;  I  killed 
*  this  woman's  husband,  and  she  has  been  the  occasion 
'  of  my  death.'  Vv''ith  these  words  he  gave  up  the  ghost. 
By  this  time,  the  lady's  attendant  was  dead  ,  so  I  took 
the  lady  and  her  woman,  without  staying,  for  fe^ar  of  far- 
ther difliculties,  and  putting  them,  into  the  boat,  conduct- 
ed them  to  the  ship.  Monsieur  Godart  was  extremely 
troubled  at  the  accident,  saying  we  should  have  all  the 
island  upon  us,  and  made  great  dlfliculty  to  receive  the 
lady;  but  upon  a  just  representation  of  the  case,  and  an 
abt»Tdant  recompence  for  his  effects  X^k  behind,  we  got 
Jiim  to  take  her  in,  and  hoist  sail  for  Venice  as  fast  i\s  we 
could.  The  lady  had  now  time  to  thank  me  for  her  de- 
livery, and  1  to  congratulate  my  happy  fortune  in  being 
»ble  to  make  a  return  for  her  saving  my  life.  During 
our  passage,  1  begged  her  to  give  us  the  history  of  her 
fortunes  since  I  left  her,  which  I  prognosticated  then 
could  not  be  very  happy,  considering  the  hands  she  had 
fallen  into.  Says  she — '  You  remember  I  made  a  pro- 
raise  to  Hamets,  that  I  would  marry  him  on  condition 
that  he  vv.oul4  save  your  life.'— Yes,. Madam,' said  Is  *AP^ 

*  am 
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'  am  ready  to  venture  mine  once  more  in  return  for  so 
'  great  a  benefit/ — *  You  have  done  enough,' says  she; 
and  with  that  acquainted  us,  that  when  I  was  sold  off  to 
the  strange  merchants,  Hamets  carried  her  to  Algiers, 
and  claimed  her  promise.  '  I  was  entirely  ignorant,* 
says  she,  '  of  his  having  a  hand  in  the  death  of  my 
'  dear  lord ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  villain  had  con- 
'  trived  his  wickedness  so  cunningly,  that  I  thought  he 
'  had  generously  ventured  his  own  life  to  save  his ;  and 
'  being,  as  you  know,  a  very  handsome  man,  and  of  no 

*  inferior  rank,  expressing  the  most  ardent  love  for  my 
'  person,  and  I  having  no  hopes  of  returning  into  my  own 

*  country,  fulhlled  my  promise  on  your  account,  ^nd 
'  married  him.  We  lived  contentedly  enough  together 
*■  for  some  years,  bating  that  we  had  no  children,  till  his 

*  constant  companion,  who  was  the  man  attending  me  at 

*  the  rock,  and  was  killed  by  that  villain,  fell  out  about  a 
^  fair  slave  which  Omar  (so  he  was  called)  had  brought, 

*  or  taken  prisoner  in  some  of  their  piracies.     Hamets 

*  as  well  as  he,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  would  have 

*  taken  her  for  his  concubine,  but  the  other  concealed 
'  her  from  him.  They  had  like  to  have  fought  about  it. 
'  Hamets  vowed  revenge:  the  other,  who  was  the 
'  honcster  man  of  the  two,  was  advised  to  be  upon  his 
'  guard,  and  to  deliver  the  woman  to  him  ;  which  he 

*  never  would  consent  to,  but  was  resolved  to  run  al! 

<  risques,  rather  than  the  young  lady  should  suffer   any 

*  dishonour.  In  the  mean  time,,  her  friends,  who 
^  were  rich  people  of  Circassia,  hearing  where  she 'was, 
'  made  interest  to  have  her  ransomed,  and  taken  from 
'  both  of  them,  by  the  authority  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers^ 

<  who  was  otherwise  no  friend  to  Hamets.     This  Jasi 

'  had 
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*  had  been  Informed,  that  Omar,  because  he  could  r,ot  en- 

*  joy  her  himself,  contrived  to  have  her  ransomed,  from 
'  his  rival,  and  I  myself  had  a  hand  in  the  affair,  for  which 
'  he  threatened  revenge  on  bo-th  of  us ;  and  being  also 
'  disgusted  with  the  Dey,  he  gave  orders  to  have  his  ships 
'  ready  to  remove  and  follow  his  trade  of  piracy.     Then 

*  Omar  informed  me  how  Hamets  had  murdered  my 
'  first  husband,  by  hiring  the  Arabians  to  do  it,  while  he 
'  pretended  to  defend  him,  to  avoid  my  suspicions,  with 
'  such  circumstances  of  the  fact,  that  I  saw  the  truth  was 
'  too  clear.  The  horror  and  detestation  I  was  in  is  not 
'  to  be  expressed,  both  against  Hamets  and  myself,  for 
'  marrying  such  a  monster.  Omar  added,  that  he  was 
'  certainly  informed,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  us  out  at  sea^ 
'  he  would  make  away  with  us  both  ;  and  told  me,  if  I 
'  would  trust  myself  with  him,  he  would  carry  me  off  in 

*  a  boat,  and  conduct  me  into  my  own  country.  I  was 
'  resolved  to  fly  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  earth  to  avoid 
'  his  loathed  sight;  so  resolved  to  pack  up  our  precious 
'  things  and  go  along  with  him.     He  procured  a  boat  to 

*  meet  us,  at  a  little  creek  of  the  island,  by  a  person  he 
'  thought  he  could  confide  in;   but   who  betrayed  the 

*  whole  affair  to  Hamets;  of  which  also  we  had  timely 
'  notice,  and   reaioving  from  the  station  where  we  ex- 

*  pected  the  boat,  fled  along  the  coast  as  privately  as  we 
'  could,  and  hid  ourselves  under  the  rock, where  you 
'  found  us,  expecting  either  to  be  carried  off  or  find  some 

*  favourable  occasion  to  be  carried  off,  or  to  die  by  the 
'  hand  of  Hamets,  which  we  certainly  had  done,  had  not 
'  he  met  wilh  his  just  death  by  your  hand.*  The  lady  had 
scarce  given  us  this  short  account  of  her  misfortunes,  and 
we  were  not  only  congratulating  her  for  her  deliverance, 

S  but 
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bnt  adtulrlng  the  justice  of  Providence,  which  reached 
this  villain,  both  to  bring  him  to  condign  punishment  for 
the  murder  of  the  innocent  Curd,  and  make  him  die  by 
my  hand,  five  and  twenty  years  after  he  had  robbed  and 
killed  my  brother  with  all  his  crew,  sold  me  for  a  slave, 
and  attempted  to  kill  me  also,  had  not  the  strange  lady 
saved  my  life;  I  say,  we  were  making  such  like  reflec- 
tions on  this  strange  accident,  when  they  told  us  from 
above,  two  vessels  seemed  to  come  full  sail  upon  us,  as  if 
they  were  pursuing  us  with  all  their  might.  We  made 
all  the  sail  we  could,  but  our  ship  being  pretty  heavy 
loaded,  we  saw  we  must  be  overtaken.  Some  of  us  were 
"resolved  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last,  in  case  they  were  ene- 
mies. But  Monsieur  Godart  would  not  consent  to  it, 
saying  the  Bassa's  pasport  would  secure  us  or  by  yield- 
ing peaceably  we  might  be  ransomed.  They  came  up 
to  us  in  a  short  time,  and  saluted  us  with  a  volley  of  shot,' 
to  shew  what  we  were  to  trust  to.  We  struck  our  Palis, 
and  let  them  board  us  W'ithout  any  resistance.  Monsieur 
Godart,  with  too  mean  a  spirit,  as  I  thought,  told  them 
with  cap  in  hand,  that  he  would  give  them  any  satisfac- 
tion, and  assured  them  he  would  not  willingly  fall  out 
with  the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Signior.  They  seized  every 
man  of  us,  and  ^spying  the  lady  and  me — '  There  they 
*  are,'  said  they  ;  '  the  adulteress  and  her  lover  with  the 
'  spoils  of  hef  murdered  husband.'  Which  words  shewing 
thcv  were  Turks  in  pursuit  of  us  from  Candy,  quite  con- 
founded Monsieur  Godart  at  once,  and  made  me  ima- 
gine I  should  have  much  ado  to  find  any  quarter. 
They  hauled  us  upon  deck,  making  shew  as  if  they  were 
going  to  cutoff  my  head.  I  never  thought  myself  so 
nigh  death  before;  but  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  cry 
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out  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  crew,  (hat  we  were  ser- 
vants of  the  Grand  Sultaness;  and  produced  a  passport 
of  the  great  Bassa  her  brother,  charging  them  on  their 
peril  not  to  touch  us.  This  stopt  their  fury  a  little :  some 
cried  osit — '  Hold,  have  a  care  what  you  do ;  others  cried— 
*  Kill  them  all,  for  robbers  and  murderers;  the  Sultaness 
*■  will  never  protect  such  villains  as  these.'  When  the 
hurly  burly  was  something  appeased.  Monsieur  Godart 
reasoned  the  case  with  them,  and  told  them,  if  they  mur- 
dered us,  they  cou'd  never  conceal  it,  since  all  the 
crew  of  the  three  ships  heard  our  appeal  to  the  Sultaness's 
mother,  the  passport  setting  forth,  among  other  things, 
that  I  had  saved  the  life  of  the  Grand  Sultaness.  This 
brought  them  to  a  demur.  The  chief  of  them  began  to 
consult  among  themselves  what  was  best  to  be  done; 
when  I,  begging  leave  to  speak,  told  them,  if  they 
would  carry  us  to  Constantinople,  we  would  willingly 
submit  our  lives,  aud  all  that  belonged  to  us,  in  case  the 
Sultaness  did  not  own  the  fact,  and  take  us  into  her  pro' 
tection  :  that  in  case  they  put  us  to  death,  some  one  or 
other  in  such  a  number,  would  certainly  inform  against 
them,  the  consequences  of  which  they  knew  very  well.  I 
touched  also,  but  tenderly,  on  the  death  of  Hamets,  and 
our  innocence.  They  first  part  of  my  speech  made  them 
pass  over  the  other.  They  demurred  again,  and  at  length 
resolved  to  carry  us  to  Constantinople,  and  proceed  a- 
gainst  us  by  way  of  justice,  not  doubting  to  make  good 
prize  of  us,  on  account  of  our  being  Chtistians.  Thus 
was  our  journey  to  Venice  interrupted  for  some  time  by 
this  accident.  When  we  came  to  the  port.  Monsieur 
Godart  got  leave  to  send  our  cat^c  to  Monsieur  Savigni, 
the  French  resident ;  who  found  means  to  represent  to  the 
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Sultaness's  mother,  that  there  vva<:  a  stranger  in  chains, 
uIjo  pretended  to  be  the  person  wlio  had  saved  her  life 
wlien  she  was  at  Grand  Cairo,  and  would  give  her  proofs 
of  it,  if  he  could  be  admitted  to  her  hiohness^s  presence. 
I  would  not  send  the  ring  she  gave  me  for  fear  of  acci- 
dents. The  Sultaness  gave  orders  immediately,  I  should 
be  brought  to  lier  presence,  saying,  she  could  easily  know 
the  person,  for  all  it  was  so  long  before.  I  put  on  the  same 
kind  of  dress  I  was  in  when  she  first  saw  me,  which,  if 
jour  Reverences  remember,  was  the  travelling  dress  of 
IheMezoranians.  When  I  was  brought  into  her  presence, 
I  scarce  knew  her,  being  advanced  to  a  middle  age,  and 
in  the  attire  of  the  Grand  Sultaness:  she  looked  at  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  emotion,  and  bid  me  approach  nigh-- 
er.  I  immediately  fell  on  my  knec'^,  and  holding  the 
ring  in  my  hand  which  she  gave  me  at  parting,  as  if 
1  were  making  a  present  of  it — '  Madam,'  said  I,  behold 

*  a  slave,  who  had  the  honour  to  save  your  highness's  life, 

*  and  now  begs  hi^  own,  and  that  of  his  companions  j  and 

*  most  humbly  requests  your  highness  to  accept  of  this 
jewel,  as  a  token  of  our  last  distress.'  Instead  of  answer- 
ing me,  which  put  me  in  great  pain,  as  doubting  wdiether 
1  was  right  or  not,  she  turned  to  her  nighest  attendants, 
and  said  in  a  pretty  sofi  voice — *  'Tis  he ;  I  know  him 
'  by  his  voice,  as  well  as  dress:' and  rising  off  her  seat, 
came  and  took  the  ring.  Then  looking  attentively 
at   it —  '  Yes,    Sir,'   said   she,    '  I    own   iho   ring  and 

*  bearer,  and  acknowledge  you  to  be  the  person  who 
'  saved  my  life.  For  which  reason  I  give  you  yours, 
'  and  all  that  belongs  to  you  ;  forbidding  all,  under  pain 
'  of  death,  to  give  you  the  least  trouble;*  and  withal  or- 
dered a  very  rich    turkish  robe  to  be  thrown  over  my 
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shoulders,  as  a  sign  of  her  favour.  Immediately  orders 
■were  sent  to  the  port,  to  set  Mousieur  Godart  and  all 
his  crew  at  liberty,  and  to  feast  us  as  particular  friends  of 
the  Grand  Sultanes.  The  company  being  dismissed, 
she  made  a  sign  for  me  to  stay,  having  further  business 
with  me.  Whe^i  all  were  gone  but  two  of  her  chief 
favorite  women,  she  came  to  me  without  any  ceremony, 
and  taking  me  in  her  arms  as  if  I  had  been  her  brother, 
embraced  me  with  a  great  deal  of  tenderness  ;  her  joy  to  see 
me  making  her  lay  aside  her  grandeur,  and  yield  t6  the 
transports  of  undisguised  nature.  She  led  me  by  the 
hand  into  a  most  magnificent  apartment,  saying — *^  Come, 
'  Signor  Gaudentio,  for  so  I  think  you   are  called  ;  after 

*  you  have  refreshed  yourself,  y  ou  shall  tell  me  your 
'  adventuies.'  She  made  no  scruple  to  sit  down  with 
me,  being  now  not  only  mistress  of  herself,  but  of  the 
whole  Ottoman  empire,  as  well  as  sure  of  her  attendants. 
We  had  refreshment  of  all  the  rarities  of  the  east,  with 
the  richest  wines  for  me,  though  she  drank  none  herself. 

*  I  long  to  hear  your  adventures,'  continued  she,  'of  so 

*  many  years  absence.'  So  I  told  her,  in  short,  how  I 
was  carried  by  that  strange  merchant  into  an  unknown 
country,  without  telling  her  the  way  we  went  thither, 
where  I  had  married  the  regent's  daughter.  She  blushed 
a  little  at  that  part,  and  shewed  the  remains  of  all  her 
former  beauty.  But  it  put  me  in  mind  of  my  own 
indiscretion  to  touch  on  such  a  nice  point.  She  passed  it 
off  with  a  great  deal  of  goodness ;  and,  recovering  myself, 
I  continued  to  acquaint  her  of  the  reasons  of  my  return, 
as  well  as  how  I  was  taken  by  Hamets  the  first  time, 
■which she  had  not  been  acquainted  with  before;  and  lastly, 
how  I  met  with  the  same  Hamets  again,  killed  him,  and 

by 
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by  that  means  came  into  that  misfortune.  *  I  called  it  then 
'  a  misfortune!'  said  I/but  look  upon  it  now  to  be  one  of 
'  my  greatest  liappinessesj  since  by  that  occasion,  I  have 
'  the  honour  of  seeing  your  highness  in  that  dignity  of 
'  which  you  are   the  most  worthy  of  any  one  in  all  the 

*  Ottoman  empire/  Slie  seemed  to  be  in  admiration  at 
the  course  of  my  life,  and  added — *  I  think,  Signor,  you 

*  said   you   were   married;  is  your  spouse  with  you  r* — 

*  No,  Madam,'   said  I:  'alas!   she   is  dead,  and  all  my 

*  children;  and  I  am  going  to  retire,  and  lead  a  private 

*  life  in  my  native  country/  With  these  and  other  dis- 
courses we  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  when  she 
bid  me  go  back  to  the  ship  in  publick,  attended  with  all 
the  marks  of  her  high  lavoursj  but  she  said  she  would 
send  for  me  privately  in  the  evening;  *  For/  added  she, 

*  I  have  a  thousand  other  things  to  ask  you/  Accord* 
ingly  1  was  introduced  privately  into  the  seraglio;  which 
she,  being  Sultaness  regent,  could  easily  do.  There  shq 
entirely  laid  aside  her  grandeur.  We  talked  all  former 
passages  over  again,  and  with  the  freedom  of  friends  and 
old  acquaintances.  In  our  conversation,  I  found  she  was  a 
woman  of  prodigious  depth  of  jadgmcrt,  as  indeed  her 
wading  through  so  many  difficulties,  attending  tlie  incon- 
stancy of  the  Ottoman  court,  particularly  the  regency, 
evidently  shewed.  I  made  bold  to  ask  her,  how  she 
arrived  at  that  dignity,  though  she  was  the  only  person 
in  the  world  that  deserved  it  ;  and  took  tiie  liberty  to  say 
in  a  familiar  way,  that  I  believed  her  highness  M-as  now 
sensible  of  the  service  I  did  her,  in  refusing  to  comply 
with  her  former  demands,  since  fate  had  reserved  her  to 
be  the  greatest  empress  in  the  word,  not  the  consort  of 
a  wandering  slave.     Had  I  not  been  entirely  assured  of 
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her  goodness,  I  should  not  have  dared  to  tovich  on  tliat 
head.  She  blushed  with  a  little  confusion  at  first,  but 
putting  it  off  with  a  grave  air — *  Grandeur/  says  she> 

*  does  not  always  make  people  happy.     Ten  thousand 

*  cares  attend  a  crown;  but  the  indifference  I  have  for  all 
'  things  makes  mine   sit  easier  than  it  n  ight  have  done 

*  otherwise.  It  is  true,'  continued  she,  '  that  young 
'  people  very  seldom  see  their  own  good,  and  oftentimes 
'  run  into  such  errors,  by  the  violence  of  their  passions, 

*  as  not  only  to  deprive  them  of  greater  blessings,  but 
'  render  their  misfortunes  irretrievable.    Some  time  after 

*  you  were  gone,  my  father  the  Grand  Bassa  was  accus« 
'  ed,  by  some  underhand  enemies,  of  mal-administration, 

*  a  thing  too  frequent  in  our  court,  and  privately  con- 

*  demned  to  be  strangled.  But  having  son:e  trustj 
'  friends  at  the  Porte,  he  had  notice  of  it,  before  the  or- 
'  ders  came:  he  immediately  departed  from  Grand  Cairo, 
'  and  took  a  round-about  way  towards  Constantinople,  to 
'  prevent,  as  the  way  is,  the  execution  of  them.  IJq 
'  sent  me  before  lo  prepare  maUers,  and  to  intercede 
'  with  the  young  Sultan,  my  late  deceased  lord,  for  his 

*  life,  leaving  word  where  I  might  let  him  know  of  the 
'  success  of  my  intercession.  I  presented  myself  before 
'  the  Sultan  with  that  modest  assurance,  which  my  inno- 
'  cence,  my  youth,  and  grief  for  my'  father's  danger, 
'  gave  me.  I  fell  down  on  my  knees,  and  with  a  flood 
'  of  tears,  begged    my  father's  life.     The  Sultan  looked 

*  at  me  with  some  amazement ;  and,  whatever  it  was 

*  he  saw  in  my  face,  not  only  granted  my  request,  and 
'  confirmed  my  father  in  his   former  post,  but  made  a 

*  profession  of  love  to  my  person,  and  even  continued  it 
w^ilb  more  constancy  than   I  thought  a  grand  Sultan 
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'  capable  of,  having  so  many  exquisite  beauties  to  di- 
'  vert  him,  as  they  generally  have.  I  consented,  to  save 
'  my  father's  lite  ;  and  whether  the  indifrcrency  I  had 
'  for  ail  men  made  him  more  eager,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I 
'  found  J  was  the  chief  in  bis  favour.  He  had  some  other 
'  mistresses  now  and  then,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  But 
'  never  teazing  him,  nor  fretting  myself  about  it,  I  easily 
'  found  I  continued  to  have  the  solid  part  of  his  friend- 
'  ship  ;  and  bringing  him  the  first  male  child,  the  present 

*  emperor,!  became  chief  Siiltaness;  and  by  his  death, and 

*  the  minority  of  my  son,  am  new  regent;  by  which  I  am 

*  capable  of  rendering  you  all  the  service  the  Ottoman 
'  empire  can  perform,  which  I  esteem  one  of  the  happiest 

*  events  of  my  life.'  I  returned  her  the  most  profound 
bow,  and  humble  thanks  a  heart  full  of  the  most  lively 
sense  of  gratitude  could  profess.  She  offered  me  the 
first  post  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  if  I  would  but  become 
a  Mussulman,  or  only  so  in  appearance.  '  Or  if,'  said 
she,  *  you  had  rather  be  nigh  me,  you  shall  be  the  chief 
'  officer  of  my  household.  I  have  had  assurance  enougl),* 
'  added  she,  that  neither  your  inclinations  nor  your  prin- 

*  ciples  can  be  forced  ;  neither  will!  endeavour  todo  it,  but 

*  leave  you  as  much  al  your  liberty  as  your  generous  master 

*  did  when  he  bought  you  oFHamets."  1  expressed  all  the 
grateful  acknowledgements  possible  for  so  generous  an 
offer;  but  assured  her,  with  an  air  that  even  expressed 
sorrow  for  the  refusal,  that  I  lay  under  religious  obliga- 
tions, which  bound  me  indispenslbly  to  return  into  my 
own  country.  She  was  become  now  as  much  mistress  of 
her  inclinations,  as  she  had  acquired  prudence  and  ex- 
perience by  the  longcouim.and  she  had  over  her  husband's 
heart  and  the  whole  Ottoman  empire.     So  after  a  month's 
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stay,  she  let  me  go,  with  all  the  marks  of  honour  her  dig- 
rity  would  suffer  her  to  express.  She  would  have  pun- 
ished the  persons  that  took  us,  but  I  interceded  for  them. 
Monsieur  Godart,  who  was  well  rewarded  for  the  loss 
of  his  time  and  confinement,  can  testify  the  truth  of  this 
history.  The  last  words  she  said  to  me,  were,  to  bid 
me  remember,  (hat  a  Turk  and  a  woman  were  capable  of 
generous  gratitude  and  honour,  as  well  as  Christians.  So 
we  set  sail  for  Venice. 

[Secretmy.  Here  one  of  the  inquisitors  came  in  with 
a  gold  medal  in  his  hand,  and  turning  to  tlie  examinate, 
said — '  Signor  Gaudentio,  1  believe  you  have  found  a  re- 
'  lation  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Africa,  and  one  of  the-same 

*  nation  with  your  mother.  It  is  the  Persian  lady  you 
'  have  brought  with  you,  whom  we  secured  at  the  same 
'  time  we  did  you;  but  would  not  let  you  know  it,  till 

*  we  could  procure  intelligence  from  Venice,  and  a 
'  person  who  could  speak  the  Persian  language.  We 
^  own  we  find  her  in  the  same  story  witii  you,  and  noth- 

*  ing  material  aj^ainst  you  from  Venice.  Upon  examiu- 
'  ing  her  effects,  we  found  this  medal  of  the  same  make 
'  with  yours,  by  which  you  knew  who  your  mother  was. 
'  She  says  it  was  about  her  neck,  when  she  was  sold  to 
'  the  Persian  merchant.  But  since  we  shall  give  you 
'  both  your  liberties  in  a  short  time,  she  shall  be  brought 
'  unto  you,  and  we  give  you  leave  to  say  what  you  will 
'  to  her,  with  the  interpreter  by.'  Upon  this  the  lady 
was  introduced,  with  her  maid  and  the  interpreter.  As 
soon  as  she  saw  our  examinate  in  good  health,  and  seem- 
ingly at  liberty,  a  joyful  serenity  spread  itself  over  her  coun- 
tenance, such  as  v/ehad  not  seen  before.  Our  examinate 
asked  her,  to  be  pleased  to  give  an  account  of  her  life,  as 

far 
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far  as  she  thought  proper  and  how  she  came  by  that  me- 
dal. 

Laily.     <  All  I  know  of  myself/  said  she,  *  is,  fhat  the 

*  noble  Curd,  who  bought  me  of  a  Persian  merchant  for 
*■  a  companion  for  his  only  daughter,  about  my  own  age, 
'  whom  he  thought  I  resembfed  very  much,  often  de- 
'  clared  to  me,  that  the  merchant  bought  me  of  a  Turkish 

*  woman,  who  left  the  medal  about  my  neck,  supposing 
'  it  to  be  some  charm  or  preservative  against  distempers, 

*  or  because  a  sister  of  mine  had  the  same  fastened  about 
'  her  neck,  with  a  gold  chain,  which  could  not  be  taken 
'  off  without  breaking;  but  who,  or  where  the  sister 
'  was,  I  never  knew.  The  noble  Curdish  lord,  who 
'  bought  me.grew  prodigious  fond  of  me,  and  bred  me 
'  up  as  another  daughter  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  having 
'  an  only  son,  something  older  than  myself,  he  connived 

*  at  a  growing  love  he  perceived  between  his  son  and 
'  myself;    which,  after  some  difhcuUies  on  both  sides,  at 

*  length  came  to  a  marriage  ;  though  it  cost  my  generous 

*  benefactor  and  father-in-law  his  life.  For  another 
'  young  lord  of  Curdistan,  falling  in  love  wilh  me.,  often 

*  challenged  Prince  Cali  (that  was  my  dear  husband's 
'  name)  to  decide  their  pretensions  by  the  sword,  which 

*  I  had  always  forbid  him  to  do;  raying,  that  man  should 

*  never  be   my   husband  who  exposed  my  reputation  by 

*  a  duel ;  since  the  world  would  never  believe,  that  any 

*  man  would  expose  his  life  for  a  woman,  unless  there 

*  had  been  some  encouragement  given  on  both  sides  i 
'  whereas  I  never  gave  the  least  to  any  but  Prince  Cali. 

*  However,  the  other  met  him  one  day,  and  attacked 

*  him  so  furiously,  that  Prince  Cali  was  forced  to  kill  him 

*  in  his  own  defence,  making  a  thousand  protestations, 

'  that 
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*  that    he   had    almost    suffered   himself    to  be   killed, 

*  rather  than  to  disobey  my  orders.  But  the  father  of  die 
'  prince  who  was  slain,  with  a  company  of  assassins^ 
'  laid  an  ambuscade  for  Prince  Cali  aid  his  father,  in 
'  which  this  latter  was  killed,  and  most  of  his  train.  But 

*  by  the  valour  of  his  son,  and  tux)  of  his  companions, 
'  the  chief  assassins  were  laid  dead  on  the  spot  and  the 
'  rest  put  (o  flight.     But  Prince  Cali,  after  the  death  of 

*  his  father  fearing  further  treachery  of  that  nature,  p;  e- 
'  sently  after  we  were  married,  removed  to  another  part 
'  of  the  kingdom,   from   whence  being   sent  on  a  com- 

*  mission  by  his  king,  he  w'as  inhumanly  murdered  by 
'  the  barbarous  Hamets.  This  is  the  sum  of  ray 
'  unfortunate  life,  till  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  save 
'  your's.' 

Secretary.  We  permitted  the  nephew  and  the  aunt 
(for  so  they  were  found  to  be  by  the  medal)  to  embrace 
one  another,  Signor  Gaudentio  assuring  her,  that  by  all 
appearance  he  was  the  son  of  her  sister  and  the  mother's 
sister  that  was  lost,  and  both  of  them  preserved  to  save 
each  other's  life.  The  lady  then  declared,  she  would 
turn  Christian,  since  her  misfortunes  wfere  come  to  tha^ 
period ;  and  that  she  was  resolved  to  leave  the  world,  and 
retire  into  some  of  ou*r  monasteries.  We  put  her  among 
the  nuns  of  our  order,  v^here  she  promises  to  be  a  signal 
example  of  virtue  and  piety.  The  inquisitors  ordered 
the  examinate  to  give  them  the  remaining  part  of  his  \\^q^ 
which,  in  all  appearance,  if  they  found  his  story  to  agree 
\\\\\\  their  informations,  might  purchase  him  his  liberty^ 
Upon  which  Gaudentio  proceeded  as  follows.] 

I  was  telling  yoiii  Reverences,  that  at  length  we  set 
sail  from  the  Porte,  and  steered  our  course  directly  for 
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Venice,  uhere  wc  happily  arrived,  without  any  con- 
siderable accident,  the  1 0th  of  December  1712.  I 
do  not  question  but  your  Reverences  are  already  inform- 
ed, that  such  persons  did  arrive  at  Venice  about  that 
time.  Monsieur  Godart  is  well  known  to  several  mer- 
chants, and  some  of  the  senators  in  that  famous  city, 
wliom  he  informed  of  what  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes. 
But  there  were  some  particular  passages,  unknown  to 
your  Reverence-s  wherein  I  had  like  to  have  made  a  ship- 
wreck of  my  life,  after  so  many  dangers;  as  I  did  here 
of  my  liberty  ;  though  I  do  not  complain,  but  only  re- 
present my  hard  fortune  to  your  Reverences  consider- 
ation. It  happened  to  be  the  carnival  time  during  our 
stay  at  Venice.  Curiosity  led  me,  as  well  as  a  great 
many  other  strangers  of  the  first  rank  ,  to  see  the  nature 
of  it.  I  put  on  my  Mezoranian  habit,  spangled  with 
f.uns  of  gold,  and  the  iiilet-crown  on  my  head,  adorned 
w'ith  several  jewels  of  very  great  value,  wiiich  I  believe 
was  the  most  remarkable  and  magnificent  dress  of  any 
there.  I  went  unmasqued,  being  assured  my  face  and 
person  were  unknown  to  all  (hat  world.  Every  one*s 
eyes  were  upon  me.  Several  of  the  masqueraders  came  up 
to  me,  and  talked  to  me,  particularly  the  ladies.  They 
spoke  to  me  in  several  languages,  as  Latin,  French 
Italian,  Spanisii,  High  Dutch,  &c.  I  answered  them  all 
in  the  Mezoranian  language,  which  seemed  as  strange 
to  them  as  my  dress.  Some  of  them  spoke  to  me  iu  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  languages,  in  Lingua  Franca,  and 
some  in  an  Lidian  language  I  realy  did  not  understand. 
I  answered  them  still  in  the  Mezoranian,  of  which  no- 
body knew  one  word.  Two  ladies  particularly,  very 
richly  dressed,  followed  me  wherever  I  went.     The  one, 

as 
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as  it  proved  afterwards,  was  Favilla,  the  celebrated  cour- 
tezan, in  the  richest  dre?s  of  all  the  company  ;  the  other 
was  the  lady  who  was  with  me  when  I  was  taken  up,  and 
who  was  the  occa>^ion  of  my  settling  at  Bologna;  I  mean 
the  true  occasion,  for  I  will  conceal  nothing  from  your 
Reverences,  Notwithstanding  their  diligence,  I  got  away 
unknown  at  that  time.  The  next  time  I  came,  I  appear- 
ed in  the  same  dress,  but  with  richer  jewels.  I  had  more 
eyes  upon  me  now  than  before.  The  courtezan  pursued 
me  again  in  a  ditTerenl  but  richer  dress  than  the  former. 
At  length  she  got  me  by  myself,  and  pulling  off  her 
masque,  shewed  me  a  wonderful  pretty  face,  only  there 
was  too  fierce  an  assuraiice  in  it.  She  cried  in  Italian— 
'  O  Signor,  you  are  not  so  ignorant  of  our  language,  as 
'  you   would   seem  to   be !  you  can   speak   Italian  and 

*  French  too  :  though  we  do  not  know  who  you  are,  we 
'  have  learnt  you  are  a  man  of  honour.  If  you  would 
'  not  understand  our  words,  you  may  understand  a  face 

*  which  very  great  personages  have  been  glad  to  look  at;* 
and  with  that  put  on  one  of  the  most  ensnaring  airs  I 
ever  saw.  I  do  not  doubt  but  your  Reverences  have 
heard  of  that  famous  courtezan,  and  how  the  greatest  man 
in  Venice  was  once  her  slave.  I  was  just  going  to  answer 
her,  when  the  other  lady  came  up,  and  pulling  off  her 
mask  also,  said  almost  the  same  things,  but  with  a  modes- 
ty more  graceful  than  her  beauty,  which  was  most  exqui- 
site, and  the  likest  to  the  incomparable  Isyphena  I  ever 
Raw.  I  made  them  both  a  most  respectful  bow,  and  told 
them,  that  it  had  been  much  safer  for  me  if  I  had  still 
kept  myself  unknown,  and  never  seen  such  dangerous 
charms.  I  pronounced  these  words  with  an  air  that  shew- 
ed that  I  was  more  pleased  with  the  modesty  of  the  last 

lady 
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lady  than  the  commanding  assurance  of  the  first.     The 
courtezan,   though   a  little  nettled  at  the  preference  she 
thought   I  gave  the  other,  put  on  a  more  serious  air,  and 
said   she   iiad   been   inloiuied   there  was  something  very 
extraordinary   in    my  character,  and  should  be  glad  to 
h?ar  more  of  it  by  herself;  tnat  her  name  was  Favilla,  and 
that  she  lived  in  such  a  street,  where  I  should  find  her  house 
remarkable  enough.     The    Bolognian   lady  whom  your 
Reverences  knew   very  well,  and  who  was  then  at  Ve- 
nice on  account  of  the  death  of  her  uncle,  one  of  the 
senators,  who  had   left  her  all  his  effects,  said  modestly, 
if,  1  were   to  favour  her  with  a  visit,  as  she  had  been  in- 
formed I  was  a  learned  man  and  a  virtuoso,  being  inclin- 
ed that  way  herself,  she  should  be  glad  of  an  hour's  con- 
versation with  me  on  that  subject,  telling  me  her  name 
and  where  she  lived;  adding,  if  I  would  inform   myself 
of  her  character,  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  her  acquain- 
tance.*    '  Nor  I  hope,  of  mine.  Madam,'  says  the  other, 
thinking  she  had  been  reflected  on  by  that  word.    It  was 
Monsieur  Godarl,  who,  with  a  levity  peculiar  to  his  nation 
had  made  the  discovery  whol  was,  though  heknew  noth- 
ing of  me  but  what  passed  since  I  came  from  Grand  Cairo. 
I  was  going  to  reply  to  the  ladies,  when  company  came 
up  and  broke  oft'  the   discour.>-e  ;     I    was   resolved    to 
see   neither  of  them,  and    would  go    no   more  to    the 
assembly,  though,  almost  unavoidably,  I  saw  both  after- 
wards.      I   enquired   into   Favilla's   character,  though  I 
scarce  doubted  of  it  by  what  I  saw  and  heard,  and  was 
informed  that  she  was  an  imperious  courtezan,   who  had 
enslaved   several  persons   of  the   first  rank,  of  different 
nations,  and  enriched   herself  by  their  spoils;  this  deter- 
mined me  not  to  see  her :  but  as  Monsieur  Godart  and 
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m_yself  were  walking  to  see  the  town,  he  brouglit  me, 
either  industriously  or  accidentali}',  by  her  door :  she  was 
silting  at  the  window  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
palaces  in  Venice,  (such  spoils  had  she  reaped  from  her  be-  || 
witched  lovers.)  As  soon  as  she  espied  me,  she  sent  a 
servent  to  tell  me,  thai  that  lady  would  speak  with  me. 
I  made  some  difficulty,  but  Monsieur  Godart  told  me,  a 
man  of  honour  could  not  refuse  such  a  favour  as  that ; 
so  I  went  in,  and  Monsieur  Godart  with  me.  The  lady 
received  me  with  a  most  charming  agreeable  air,  much 
different  from  her  former  assurance,  and  conducted  me 
into  a  most  magnificent  apartment,  leaving  Monsieur 
Godart  entertaining  a  very  pretty  lady,  her  companion. 
Not  to  detain  your  Reverences  too  long,  when  I  would 
not  understand  what  she  meant,  she  offered  me  marriage, 
with  the  inheritance  of  all  her  effects.  I  was  put  to  the  last 
nonplus;  I  assured  her,  with  a  most  profound  bow,  that  | 
though  I  was  not  worthy  of  such  a  happiness,  I  had  an 
indispensible  obligation  never  to  marry.  All  the  blood 
immediately  came  in  her  face :  1  did  not  know  what 
she  was  going  to  do,  but  finding  her  in  that  disorder,  1 
made  another  bow,  saying  I  would  consider  further  on 
her  proposal ;  and  walked  directly  out  of  the  house, 
designing  tojeave  Venice  as  soon  as  my  affairs  would 
give  me  leave.  Some  time  after  Monsieur  Godart  came 
to  me,  and  told  me  he  was  forced  to  do  as  I  did  j  that 
the  lady  was  in  such  an  outrageous  fury,  he  did  not  know 
what  might  be  the  consequence.  Three  nights  after,  as 
Monsieur  Godart  and  a  young  kinsruan  of  his,  and  myself, 
were  going  towards  the  Rialto,  in  the  du  4  ol  tiie  even- 
ing four  ruffians  attacked  us  unav,  ares ;  two  of  them  set 
upon  me,  the  other  two  attacked  Monsieur  Godart  and 

his 
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hl^  kinsman  ;  the  poor  young  gentleman  was  run  through 
the  body  the  first  push ;    I   made  shift  to  disable  one  of 
my  adversaries,  but  in  doing  it,  the  other  run  me  through 
the  ribs  j   but  the  sword  took  only  part  of  my  body,  and 
missing  my   entrails,  the  point  went  out  on  the  side  of 
my  back.     Monsieur  Gociart,  who,  to  give  him  his  due, 
behaved  with  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  bravery,  had 
killed  one  of  his  men  and  wounded  the  other;  and   the 
ruffians,  seeing  us  now  two  to  two,  thought  fit  to  march 
off  as  well  as  they  could.     I  was  forced  to  be  led  to  my 
lodging,  not  doubting  but  the  wound  was  mortal,  though 
it   proved   otherwise.      The   affair  made  a  great  noise 
about  town  :  we  very  rationally  supposed  it  was  Faviila, 
who  had  set  the  assassins   on  ;  but  we  knew  her  to  be  so 
powerful  with  the  senators,  that  there    was  no  hopes   of 
justice.     While  I  was  recovering,  I  was  told  there  was 
a  ladv   with  two  waiting- women,  desired  to  see  me  on 
very  earnest  business,  if  it  would  not  be  incommodious 
to  me.     (Monsieur  Godart  would  not  stir  from  my  bed- 
side, for  fear  of  accidents.)     Who  should  this  be   but 
Faviila,  who  came  all   in  mourning  for  my  misfortune  ! 
I   pretended   to  be  a  dying  man,    and  took  the  liberty 
of  telling  her  of  her  way  of  living,  to  what  a  dismal  pass 
her  passions  had  brought  her ;  in  fine,  I  said  so  much,  and 
begged  her,  by  all  that  was  dear  to  her,  to  consider  her 
state,  that,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  she  promised  me, 
if  I  died,  she  would  become  a  penitent  nun.     I  effected 
so  much  by  letters  afterwards,  that,  though,  I  recovered, 
she  performed  her  promise. 

The  Bolognian  lady  had  heard  of  my  misfortune;  and,  by  a 
goodnesspc'culiar  to  the  tender  sex,  particularly  with  regard 
to  strangers,  she  sent  often  to  know  how  I  did^  with  pre- 
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sents  of  the  richest  cordials  Ihat  could  be  got  in  Venice. 
Finding  my  illness  continued  longer  than  was  expected, 
she  sent  me  word,  that  though  it  was  not  so  decent  for 
her  to  make  the  first  visit,  she  had  heard  so  much  of  my 
adventures,  as  very  much  raised  her  curiosity  to  liear 
them  from  my  own  mouth,  when  I  was  capable  of  conver- 
sation without  its  doing  me  any  prejudice.  I  had  informed 
myself  of  her  character  from  very  good  hands;  so  that 
I  was  very  curious  to  converse  with  a  person  of  those 
incomparable  talents  as  I  heard  she  was  mistress  of.  She 
was  the  only  woman  next  to  Isyphena,  and  the  great 
Bassa^s  daughter,  I  ever  much  liked  in  my  life.  To  sum 
up  all  in  short,  she  came  several  times  to  see  me,  insomuch 
that  we  contracted  the  most  virtuous  friendship,  by  our 
mutual  inclination  to  learning  and  the  sympathy  of  our 
tempers,  that  ever  subsisted  between  two  persons  of  dif- 
ferent* ^sexes.  It  was  on  her  account  I  resolved  to  settle 
at  Bologna;  and  having  some  knowledge  in  nature  and 
physick,  1  took  on  me  that  character,  to  be  the  oftener 
in  her  company  without  scandal.  We  were  neither  of 
us  inclined  to  marry.  As  she  is  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
women  living,  and  I  am  pretty  much  advanced  in  years, 
being  both  entirely  masters  of  ourselves,  we  thought  our 
innocent  friendship  could  be  offensive  to  no  one.  What 
has  passed  since  I  came  to  this  town,  I  do  not  doubt  but 
your  Reverences  are  apprised  of. 

This  is  the  true  and  full  account  of  my  life  hitherto. 
Whatever  is  blameable  in  it,  I  hope  your  Reverences 
will  pardon,  as  I  submit  it  entirely  to  your  judgment. 

[^Secretary.     As  I  had  the  honour  to  inform  you  before, 
we  enquired  into  all  these  facts,  which  he  said  happened 
lo  h'im  in  the  company  of  Mondeur  Godart  j  which  find- 
ing 
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Hig  to  be  true,  we  judged  the  rest  might  be  so.  We 
a^ked  him  it"  he  would  conduct  some  of  our  missionaries 
to  that  strange  country  he  liad  mentiontd;  he  told  us  he 
would.  But  not  willing  to  trust  him  entirely,  as  not 
knowing  what  he  might  do  with  them  when  he  had 
them  in  unknown  countries,  we  thought  fit  to  give  him 
his  liberty  first  to  go  where  he  would,  even  out  of  Italy, 
with  assurances,  if  he  came  back  of  his  own  accord,  we 
would  send  missionaries  along  with  him.  He  went  to 
Venice  and  Genoa  about  his  concerns,  and  is  now  come 
back,  and  with  us ;  so  that  we  believe  the  man  to  be  really 
what  h<?  professes  himself  to  be.] 
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